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Isn’t it time for the Tooth 


Brush 


to change its name? 


URS would be an un- 
O grateful nation, indeed, 

if it did not recognize 
the splendid work of teachers 
in educating our children to 
clean their teeth. The good 
already done is acknowledged, 
even though it can never be properly rewarded. 


1S just 


It is but natural, then, that educators should 
be interested in the latest advice of dental spe- 
cialists. They point out a new opportunity for 
service—just as vital, just as important as sur- 
face cleaning—a light massage of the gums. 


In effect, (from lectures and professional 
papers), they say: Massaging the gums is just 
as necessary as brushing the teeth. It stimulates 
the circulation within the gingival tissue, speed- 
ing fresh blood to nourish the teeth and gums. 
Gums which are properly massaged every day 
are seldom subject to the ravages of gum diseases. 


How gum massage counteracts 


the damage done by soft food 


The professional recommendation of gum mas- 
sage is dictated by the absence of fibrous foods 
in our modern soft diet and by our tendency 
toward hasty mastication. And both of these 
conditions are typical of the eating habits of 
our children, who above all are entitled to a 
good start toward healthy teeth. 


One prominent dental specialist writes: 
**Many of our vegetables are ‘Burbanked’... 
They are no longer fibrous, requiring much ex- 
ercise to prepare them for swallowing. Another 
beneficial effect of foods requiring vigorous 


Dental specialists state that brushing the gums 
as important as brushing the teeth 


chewing is the stimulation of the gingivae; the 
gum tissues become stronger and heavier and 
less likely later to become the seat of pyorrhea.”’ 


Teach the children to brush 


their gums, too 


You, as a teacher, can be of greatest aid in 
showing your children the vital importance of 
Don’t let them think a tooth 
“If we 


gum massage. 
brush is only for cleaning the teeth. 





Soft and highly refined foods deprive the 
gums of stimulation and health. 


could change the name of the 
tooth brush and call it a mouth 
brush instead,” declares one 
noted authority, “it would 
help us to educate patients 
to the importance of brush- 
ing gums as well as teeth.” 
So help the children under your care to under- 
stand the importance of these new findings. 
Teach them to take an extra minute, every 
time they brush their teeth, to massage their 
gums gently with the tooth brush. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrict 
to assist you in teaching children this new habit 
of oral cleanliness. Not only is it often recom 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums ané 
clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor delight 
even children. And that of course make: 
things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specifi 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yours! 
if your tooth brush occasionally ‘“‘shows pink. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has # 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of bette 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twict 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YOR! 
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cried Bob as 


OB was always putting his foot into things. 

I was spending my vacation with him when I 
met his cousin, Helen. Instantly all other girls faded 
ut of my life. It was love at first sight. But un- 
frtunately she didn’t seem to feel the same way 
sbout me. 

Like all young lovers, I confided my troubles to 
the nearest willing ear. It happened to be Bob’s. 
“You’ve got nothing to worry about,” he insisted 
when I finished my tale of woe. “Just leave it to 
me. All you need is a little publicity. .. .” 

Right then and there I knew I should have kept 
ny mouth shut. 

The very next day he announced that he’d just 
iad a long talk with Helen and, according to him, 
‘nut me over big!” 
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‘Dont make a monkey 
Of yourself’ 





I sat down at the piano 


“The same! 


stunt and that I was crazy to send for it. .Well, 


All the fellows said it was a fool 


it 


happened to be the best bit of luck that ever came 


my way! I didn’t say anything about it because 


I 


didn’t want everyone laughing at me when I sent 


for the course. 


“So you really are an ‘accomplished’ pianist! 
joke’s on me, all right!” 


That course certainly is wonderful! 


The 


Sh 


“Oh, I wouldn’t say ‘accomplished’,” I laughed. 
“But enough of a pianist to get a lot more fun out 


of life than I used to!” 


You, too, can learn to play 
Without a teacher 


The above story is typical. You, too, can learn to 
play your favorite instrument by this remarkable 
“at home” method that has helped almost half a 
million people all over the world to increased pleas- 
ure and financial gain. You don’t have to know the 
slightest thing about music. First you are told 


“Boy! What I didn’t tell her about you is no- 
bdy’s business!” he exulted. ‘When I got through 
with my little song and dance about what a whiz 
ou are at the office, I pulled my trump card . 

and believe me, it boosted your stock sky high!” 


f the 
outh 
. one 
vould 


‘jents 


“What was it?” 


“Well, you see, she’s crazy about music. So I 
conveniently forgot that you can’t play a note, and 
told her you are an accomplished pianist!” 


“But Bob. ... 


“Not another word! I’ve got you sitting pretty, 
mow. If by any chance you’re asked to play—just 
say that you’ve sprained your wrist playing tennis. 
lm some little fixer, eh, what?” 

That very night we were all invited to the Carews’ 
arty. On the way over, I sensed a big difference in 
Helen—a difference that made my heart beat fast 
with a new hope. Perhaps, after all, Bob was a 








what to do—then a picture shows you how to do it— 


then you do it yourself and hear it. 
teacher could make it any clearer, 


You learn at home in your spare time. 


No private 


You study 


when you please—and as much or as little as you 


please. 
exercises. You play simple, 
note right from the start. 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


There are no tiresome scales—no laborious 
familiar melodies by 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our free 
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YORSE On and on I played—losing myself in my music. Demonstration Lesson in music I sent for? oe 


forgot Bob’s astonishment—forgot the glow of ad- 
tation in Helen’s eyes—forgot everything but the 


“You don’t mean the one that was supposed to 
show you how to play without a teacher, do you?” 


City. ... State... 
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Looking Forward to April 


HS leading article for our April 
issue, entitled “The Teacher’s Mar- 
gin of Value,” has been written by 
David A. Ward, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. “The 
South Carolina School Improvement 
Association” will be the second article 
in Miss Lathrop’s series; and the last 
article in Miss Hardy’s series will ap- 
pear under the title, “Real Learning in 
the Primary Grades-V—Learning to 
Read: Pupil and Teacher Activities.” 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows will 
contribute “Art and a Project Curric- 
ulum,” illustrated with a full-page 
chart of children’s posters. Harry A. 
Franck, author of many travel books 
and geographical readers, has written 
an illustrated article entitled “Travel 
Hints from a Globe-Trotter.” 


The cover subject will be “Avenue 
at Middelharnis,” by Hobbema, printed 
in full color. The lesson has been 
written by Gertrude Herdle, Director, 
Memorial Art Gallery, University of 
Rochester, and there will be small 
black and white reproductions of the 
subject within the magazine. 

With April comes the call of the 
out-of-doors and the desire to study 
nature intimately, with particular em- 
phasis upon birds. The frontispiece 
poster, carrying “The Outdoor Code 
of Good Citizens,” drawn by John T. 
Lemos, provides an appropriate intro- 
duction to the month. Bird study will 
be motivated by the following articles: 
“Know the Birds!” by F. L. DuMond, 
Curator of Education, Kent Scientific 
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Museum, Grand Rapids, Michiga 
“What-to-Do’ s—Children’ s Job She 
on Bird Protection,” by Jane B. We 
ing, Supervising Instructor, Detro 
Public Schools; a primary bird arti 
set in large type, “The Flicker,” 
Lina M. Johns and May Averill; and 
construction article by Frank I. Soly 
“How to Make Bird Houses.” Oth 
pages also closely related to the sprir 
season will be “Window Decoration 
Iris,” by Bess Bruce Cleaveland; g 
“An Easter Drawing Page,” and “De 
orative Designs from State Flowe 
Arkansas and Michigan: The App 
Blossom,” by Mr. Lemos. 


There will be several pages devote 
to health. Miss Cleaveland’s doub) 
page silhouette Mother Goose post 
will illustrate three important heal 
rules; the story, “The Road to the Ci 
of Health,” by Hazel M. Wunder, 
be continued; and there will be 
school lunch article by Miss Davis. 


Stories of particular interest to ch 
dren, but also of value to the teach 
in their application to special subje 
will be: “Musical Horses,” by Fam 
R. Buchanan, in which Schuman 
composition, “The Wild Horsema 
is the theme; “Following an Old B 
falo Trail-III—The Frenchman’s 
swer to Dinwiddie,” an historical a 
cle by Hollie Lee Mason; a civi 
story for the lower grades, “Learn 
to Be Good Tiny Towners,” by Vi 
ginia Straight; and “Around the Wo 
with the Scientists,” by Rebecca D 
ing Moore, one of the stories in} 
series related to the interdepende 
of nations. 
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The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 


sire at this time to order one or more of the other teaching 
helps, it will be to your advantage to have your subscription ex- 
tended for one year beyond present date of expiration and 
thereby get the benefit of the special combination prices. 


4 is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished at the Nation's Capital and every- 


where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
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GAIN and again you miss outstanding books you 
want to read. Through oversight, or because you 
are too busy, you just “never get around to it.” 

Take the Book-of-the-Month service—it does not cost 
you a cent !—and this need never happen again! How is 
it prevented? 


The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of the 
country submit their books to the Book-of-the-Month 







15th Club in advance of publication. Every month a distin- 
guished group of critics chooses the most readable and 
most important ones—fiction and non-fiction. They also 
= choose what they consider the “outstanding” book every 
month. This we call the “book-of-the-month.” 
$1.00 But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the book- 
$2.7 of-the-month, or any book, you receive a full report about 
it. If you judge, from this report, that you want it, 
= weet you let it come to you. You receive it by mail, on or 
fil i shortly after the publication date, so that you can’t miss it. 
yt If one of the other books reported upon appeals to you 
Ho more strongly, you specify that that one be sent. And if 
Bs 
SE 
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THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
60,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


none of them appeal to you in any month, you take none 
at all! 

Moreover, whenever you take a book on the recom- 
mendation of our selecting committee, you are guar- 
anteed against dissatisfaction. If you don’t like it, you 
may exchange if for some other book you prefer. 


Over 60,000 of the most notable people in this coun- 
try—in every line of endeavor—now guard themselves, 
by means of this service, against missing the new books 
they want to read. Why don’t you try it? 

The cost of this unique and convenient service is— 
nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra charge; 
of any kind. You pay only for the books you keep, and 
for them you pay the same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more complete and 
valuable service? If you are interested, mail the coupon 
below for complete information as to how this service 
operates. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 43-C 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 

how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This 


request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 
to your service. 


Name 


Address 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 





NEW HELPS 


Learn of ®@ HISTORY 
new, helpful ma- [plbeDAADaUehh 
terial that is be [ BRAGG h I: 

ing used by 

thousands of teachers this year. 


| Stimulate original thought 


—increase your pupil's interest. 
| Make it easier for them to learn 
—for you to teach. 

Check your subjects 
tE and mail coupon to 
us for Free Folder 
describing the helps 








E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 








n> / 
est that fit your needs. 


p=--PRINT YOUR NAME HERE-—- 


| Name N-3 








— ders to agents who are not 
St. or R. F.D. known to them personally unless 
City and State such agents can show signed 


credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


CHECK su BJECTS 


oFfistory OGcography “English 
PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 


Why keep on 

paying three prices 

for all your 
dresses? 


Tue dresses that have the smartness and style you 
like cost a great deal when you buy them reatly-made. 
You pay for the smartness, style and work on them. 
The actual cost of the material is comparatively 
little. Yet you can easily learn to make these same 
dresses yourself—easily and in little time—and at 
a third the cost. You can make them as smart in line 
and workmanship as any you can buy in the best 
shops. 











ItxAs 











Details of the Travel Essay Con- 
test to be conducted by this maga- 
zine will be found on page 49. 





Progressive School Leaders to 
Meet in New York 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Progressive Education Association is 
to be held March 5 to 10 at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. New 
York is considered a particularly de- 
sirable choice for the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association Convention because 
many friends of the liberal movement 


All this is now possible through an amazingly simple . ithi : 
method of making beautiful clothes. Taught by the are located within the metropolitan 
Woman's Institute. Right in your own home during | 4rea. The program, which will include 


as speakers leading educators and lay- 


—— hours. Big savings if you make only your own 
men interested in progressive educa- 


jothes—or earnings of $20 to $40 a week—a pro- 


—_- - ~ —arcetiin you like designing and sew- tion, will attempt to focus attention 
ing for others, 
De write—before you pay two or three times for upon the strides made by some institu- 


another dress—and get the Free Booklet giving full 
particulars about this fascinating method of making 
beautiful clothes. 


tions in utilizing the local environment. 
An exhibit, international in character, 
will add to the value of the sessions. 
The School Visiting Program ex- 
tends from March 5 to 10. Within the 
city, the Ethical Culture School, the 
Lincoln School, the City and Country 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 132-C, Seranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
“Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked— 


© Home Dressmaking 


(C2) Professional Dressmakin Sou School, the Horace Mann School, the 
. Walden School and others will be open 
Name to visitors. Other progressive schools 


in Connecticut, New Jersey and New 
York State are preparing to receive 
the delegates. There are scores of mem- 
ber schools in these three states within 
an hour’s ride of the convention head- 
quarters. 

The convention will be opened on 
Thursday afternoon, March 8, at 2:30 
o’clock by Mr. Stanwood Cobb, Head 
Master of the Chevy Chase Country 
Day School, founder and present presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. The opening address will be 
made by Professor John Dewey, on 
whose philosophy the whole new move- 
ment in education in this country is 
based. 

One meeting will be given over to 
Foreign Education. Dr. Elizabeth Rot- 
ten, one of the leaders in education in 
Germany, will talk on the Hamburg 
experiment and others; Dr. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson, who has recently visited Rus- 


Address 








Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions 


Ask usa today for information. 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














GRADE and High School ‘Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendents, College Professors, 
needed for vacancies. Prompt service rendered 

Teachers and School Boards, TEACHERS MU- 
TUAL SERVICE LEAGUE, P. O. Box 1393, 


Dallas, Texas. 


70,000 





Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans subscribers 
will change positions this year. Are You 
One of THEM? If so, it wili be to your 
interest to fill out this coupon and mail it 
TODAY. 

You will want application PHOTOS, not 
copies. Send for sample of our work. 





Positions for Teachers 


Write for our free literature stating qualifications briefly. Doit now. 
Co-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Inc., 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
















March | 





AND BOND ASS’ 
A Placement Burea 


Schools, Colleges, Universiti 
and Business Schools, 

451 Gates Building, 1006 G 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WESTERN 
REFERENCE 


TEACHERS, WE mane vou IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


eS a > 


ROCKY MT. ave AGENCY 


A MGR DER 














BRAK 
MBER Ex 


Y NEAPOL 













Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normaland College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, wig 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to members, 50¢ to non-members. Every teacher 
needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 


F ISK 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 


Service Nationwide. Fills positions from the Primary Grades up through the 
College and University. Has special department for Primary and Grammar 
grade teachers. Our work covers a period of 40 years. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 East JacksonBlvd., Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.—Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash.— York Rite Temple, Wichita,Kan, 























Forty Third Year: Promotions secured for man 
thousands of Grade Teachers in Cities, Subur} 
of Chicago, New York, Cleveland, etc, 
for Supervisors and Critic Teachers, We 
prepared women wanted now. Clientele ¢ 
best schools everywhere. Booklet “Teaching 
as a Business”—free. 














—---— 


$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application fora position, All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) to. hs 
gether with $1.50and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 24 



























by 3%, returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not — © 
less than 25 copies made from any single photo. REALART ME 
3039 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo, 8 yyayg ass 
-D: 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We sis posee, Fi 
reds o i 
ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY suet thrid face 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. gressive Opening 
Registration form sent on requést. No fee till position is secured. $°%4 — 
Make- 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL senvic§ tae 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST 8. 
SCHOOLS in the EAST pat often ADVANCE SALARIES T! 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK. Manager. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency ss = 0'3% 
High School, Streator, Illinois.” 





321-323 University Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 























Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, I Ol 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY 0 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: Nevaie: New Mexico, North Dakota, Both Dal 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. "Prompt 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Ce 
OFFICES: 205 N. 7th St, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, autnrown: rx° “po ta’ 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th ¥ 
“OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENI 
By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in placement to our efficient organizat 
We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 722 
224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. to Promotion 


A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet ‘Teaching and Succ 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEX! 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free Enrollmet 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONT. 
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7 od of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHE “CHS: 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and expe ‘ 
teachers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of position desired. Our calla come di l 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state _ 





The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, © was! 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘om-"scni toe Sear soo ite Hunty 


Leary Building, Seattle, Washi 
DENVER - - COLORADO 


risk reacuers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED D 
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516 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me full information regarding your 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Mentor, Kentucky. OLLY, F d 





AN ALIVE WESTERN AGEN 
HIGHLY ENDORSED. 
ENROLLMENT FREE. 





YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENC 








teacher placement service and a sample of your 
application photos. Can place you in any locality. Pt. _- teacher personel 


service. Write for our Free Registration Blan 














oonsegemgae. : “~"|TEACH IN ALASKA. £2:,i2- 
Oe ome Gh. Sm a my hy ee 
The Pratt Teachers’ “Agency pedis aE 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 








JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, 


TEACHERS -WE WANT 10,000 ENROLLMENTS. 15 exact reproductions of 
photo—$1.00. 25 for $1.50. 15 copies of three recommendations—$!! 
application blanks—20c, 


Free enrollment. BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Boulder, 


CENTRAL (N-Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY, 9 Recall 


FREE REGISTRATION. 600 teachers wanted for Septemb itors wanted. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, we 


No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. 


POR RTLAND, ¢ 
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Y AALASS PINS & RING 


Hard Enamel aN 
y No. 12 Each Dozen } 
\ hy B Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 S 
Ws Gold Fill. .22 2.2044 
Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 
5 Each |No.R12 
356 |Sterl. Silver $1.25 

















VATE 
“@ 


VE) No. C 125 


he Gold Filled 














ee AX 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
AA Sterling Silver .50 5 
<s Rolled Gold .15 (14 Kt. Gold 4.75 
C25 No, G281 Pin Guard and Chain 
(ga Raised letters on Pin, or 

iB... background Enamel | 
Sterl. Silver - - $1.65Each, Dozen - $1.25 Each 
RolledGold ~- - $1.90Each, Dozen - #48 Bee Each 
10Kt,Gold - + §8.00Each, Dozen - $2.60 
= No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back- 
ground Hard Enameled. Each. Dozen. 
S Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. GoldTop $2.75. $2.25 Ea 
as) 10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top fi 20: .00 Ea 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top 50, 00 


oe ANED upon your Principal's Endorse- 

ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
pnreeree MEDAL & ahpes co. 

214 Greenwich St., jew York, N.Y. 















Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2. 50 
Ster. Silver 75c Ster. Silver $1.45 


JeAcuens s Your pupils will better 
te your abili 

if you pt the best work with 

aisle, nd postal for our catalog 

of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 

fos cn s, -“, trophies, We engrave 
m free and prepay transportation 

cbarges. 


CHAS.S.STIFET C 


MANUFACTURER 
+ LITTLE: ROCKARK. 








siS 
Giver plate 20 Bl 





Sterling Silver 
Set Silver Me «3:00 
9h Mele Gold Se 475 

9 TD widGold $1.50 15 00 


8 3 5 oats tier plate £5¢ & fils 

Ster Silver 40c 
14 Kt Gold oo 44 [Rolled Gold SSe¢ $0 
Selid Gold $1.60 16.00 


MEALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
= ~ For t Fer DENIS ONS 82 Years of Hits 


Vaudeville Acts, 
frees, Mavical usical P LAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
~_ my 
Gal Tal, pe Be hmatene Circus = won Nay 

ts, nappy Posters, 
Opening Choruses. MINSTRELS WindowCards. 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 


New Clever COMEDY SONGS foryourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


LS, DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 
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4 Largest Catalog lssued Sent FREE 

> Ring asshown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or 8S beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 each, "Sterling silver, 
loaned class officers, Specialorders filled. 


J Meal Arts Co., Inc., 743 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Samples 


















**On Time”’ Pins 
WE make Pins and Rings for school 
groups—honor pins, “‘on time’”’ pins, 
etc. Samples furnished to teachers on 
request. C.K, GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


= lad LASS PINS 35¢ 
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= WV CATALOG. FREE/ 


S# €a.$350 002. Sreaw no 
$500 00 
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USTIAN BR BROS. CO. 22s Bistun Bune ROCHESTER. NY. 


School Emblems 
N1763 — Sterling Silver Ring 
$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 

4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 


CLASS PINS RINGS OF EVERY 


Description. Two catalogs 
-e. | FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., 858 V. IrustBidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
LASS PINS an? PENDANTS 


cut of Imported Bone—The Last Word in 
ins. Also. flowers and animals and many beauti- 
of work Takes the place of 
Iry. Sample s sent on request of your principal, 


ARR, 125ChurchSt., New York, N. Y. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS oo PLAIN 
What every young man an 
a Every pot a ~nen should know 
What every young husband and ~“ 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Mista plain no* J —— ry + pages—many illustrations 


& commendations, on request. 
= PUB. CO. 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


sia, will describe work being done there; 
and Professor Kilpatrick, who has just 
returned from a tour of the world, will 
speak on education in the Orient. 
There will be other well-known speak- 
ers. 

An innovation will be the round- 
table discussions which are being 
planned for Saturday morning, March 
10. There will be group discussion 
meetings on problems of secondary 
school education, teacher-training, ele- 
mentary school problems, the relation- 
ship of parents to the schools, and a 


Each |nUmber of others, each led by an able 


chairman, 

The Committee on the Resources of 
the Environment for Curriculum En- 
richment plans to show how the unique 
resources of New York City—its har- 
bor, docks, bridges, transportation and 
shipping facilities, its skyscraper 
buildings, its parks, museums, historic 
sites and industrial plants—may be 
utilized for curriculum § enrichment. 
While the work of the Committee will 
utilize only the resources of New York 
City, it hopes its work will be sugges- 
tive to teachers from other places as to 
the wealth of curriculum material al- 
ways near at hand. 

New York’s leading citizens who are 
interested in progressive education are 
assuming the responsibility of the Hos- 
pitality Committee. It is planned to 
make every minute of each delegate’s 
time in New York as pleasant and prof- 
itable as possible. 


Speakers at Ohio Conference 


Among the many notable speakers 
at the eighth annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, to be held at Ohio 
State University April 12, 13, and 14, 
will be Clarence C. Little, president, 
University of Michigan; Glenn Frank, 
president, University of Wisconsin; 

Thompson, president emeritus, 











Ohio State University; J. Paul Goode, | 


professor of geography, University of 
Chicago; O. T. Corson, former director 
of education for the State of Ohio; 
John J. Maddox, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis; William McAndrew, 
editor Educational Review; Herman 
Adler, director of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago; Charles 
Farnsworth, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; V. A. C. Henmon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Illinois, and former president of 
the National Education Association; 


jand Lee Driver, State Department of 


Education, Pennsylvania. 


To Train Librarians 


The University of Chicago’s Insti- 
tute for Instructors in Library Science, 
which was begun two years ago, will be 
continued during the second term of 
the Summer Quarter of 1928 under 
the direction of George A. Works, pro- 
fessor of library science education and 
dean of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. He will 
be assisted in giving courses by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters and Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, of the Department 
of Education, and by Miss Harriet E. 
Howe, associate professor of library 
science in the University. 

This is the first time that the recent- 
ly organized Graduate Library School 
of the University has had an opportu- 
nity to participate, in an official way, 
in the work of the Summer Quarter. | m 
In addition to a series of three courses 
relating to the problems of library sci- 
ence teachers, Professor Works has 
made arrangements for courses in the 
use of the elementary school library 
and in the use of libraries in junior and 
senior high schools. The work pre- 
sented in these courses will be supple- 
mented by practical work in the two 
libraries of the Laboratory Schools. 


The World Review is offering free 
trips to Europe as rewards for the best 
essays on “Travel As an Educator.” 
The awards will depend entirely upon 
the merit of the essays as a convincing 
exposition of the educational value of 
travel. The contest closes April 1, 
1928. For further information write 
The World Review, Mount Morris, IIl. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 





has been proved to be by a method of play where 
the fun is so ingeniously built around the learn- 
ing that while they color and draw they learn 
the number concepts up to 20, the meaning of 
first, second, third and fourth, of more and less, 
and of addition and subtraction. 
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THE nncens WAY 


to teach 
children in 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 


ARITHMETIC 













It’s all in 


My Workbook in Arithmetic 


By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. and Caroline Elizabeth Myers 








For Grade 1, c For Grade 2, c For Grade 3, c For Grade 4, c 
48 pages, 128 pages, 128 pages, 128 pages, 
per copy - - per copy + - per copy - per copy - - 
GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
How to Spach, +» — ; 00.80 
° 0 Stories for eproductior e 
2691 First Grade Teachers Primary Seatwork and Games.. - &0 
wontons, and a. a3 
y sissors and Paste e 
have already Best. Memory Gems.. 35 
pepules von Gomnee and Dances +4 
uggestior or Seatwor e 
sent for ow to. Manage Seatwork.... a 
Basket Making ...... pesoante a 205 
copies of How A'bid tt (Lesson Piaiis) = 
iw zesson ans = el 
P 400 Games for School & Playground 41.60 
this new HARTER MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of them 
Silent Reader for Five Merit Card; 
five merit can be ex- 
saves examen meen” changed for 25 merit 
eee ae and these for 100 mer- 








childish interest and 
ger self-instruction, t 


tle minds. 


sample copy. 


128 fascinating pages, 
over 300 illustrations 





MY WORKBOOK 
IN READING 


By Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie F. McKee 


Handled in a way that captures 
romotes ea- 
is book ac- 
complishes amazing things for lit- 
It deals with words, 
colors, numbers. If you teach First - 

Grade, don’t delay sending for a | 


68c 


it. Then comes Certifi- 
cate of Honor. 


One Merit Card, per 100..... 
Five Merit Card, per 100.... weed 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 

One Hundred Merit Card, per doz.. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz........ 


NUMBER MATCHING—No. 2184, Pre-primary and 
1B groups. Eight cards are printed with alternate 
rows of pictures and vacant spaces. Four cards with 
pictures in every square to be cut apart and arranged 
in Lge spaces according to number of objects pic- 
tured, a square picturing two objects must be 
placed “as picture of two objects on the sods 









































. 2077 No. 2076 
FED ANIMALS TO MAKE—No. 2130. Cirades 

rere 3. Eight 0x12 inch cards die cut with FOLK LORE FRIENDS—No. 2077. Grades 2 and 
outline forms of animals and separate cards picturing | 3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade.  Self-teaching 
the eleven figures as they will look when finished and | because child, Grove only as & means to express what 
pattern card showing all stitches to be used. Toys | he reads. 128 pictures 6 x 9 inches. Enough mate- 
may be made in various materials, including Bl rial for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. illus- 
GEOR CSRS FCB eccccccccccesceccecssncsessccencvevessesenses SIREERE  ccccesectreweccctsnsasssnsteocsevvesevessenoveosenoneneenel $0.50 
* = =} THE FUNNY CLOWN—No. 2075. Gredes 2 and 38. 
Similar to Nos, 2075 and 2077 above. 128 pictures 

6x9 inches. Includes enough material for eight rr 





SURPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. 


eG 


sons in a class of 16 pupils. See illustrations....60.5 


THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—No. aan. 
For 1A Grade. Eight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals arranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them. Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
and arranged in proper placeS............0.c..c0-s00 $0.60 





aa second | 


grade. Right 9x12 inch cards accompanied by | 
patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut | Send your name, name of 
rom construction paper, freehand, ws, 040 ua e school and address. Pencils for 
pasted according to directions, Each... vo a to +" aad 5c —_- 
ill come to you by return ma 
ANIMAL DISC8—No. 2182. For 14 cod 20  Prensieme' When sold, send proceeds to us, 
srades. e& aA 1 i 0 n Pc » ry 
on learning side of card with name printed beneath | and Premium is sent at once. 
each, pupit turns card and inserts discs, with picture | Premium Wo. 1. American Flag, 3x5 ft. (50 pen.) 
— in perforations above = me names of ani-| Premium Wo. 2. Pencil Sharpener (50 pencils) 

8. This set includes 8 CArds.......-.-.--rere-- $0.60 | Premium No. 4. 15 Blackboard Stencils (50 pencils) 
STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For and. | Premium No. 6. Declaration of Independence, orig- 
3rd and 4th grades. Set includes 16 cards, 6x inal script (50 pencils) 
inches, and a self-checking answer card. Ten aa Promium No. 8. One Teacher's Pantograph (60 pen.) 
lems on each card are illustrated. Each makes 4 | Premium No. 12. American Flag, 5 x 8 ft. (100 pen.) 
strong appeal to the imagination, Wo. 2142, 
an 4 Grades 2 and 3. Per set, $0.40; No. Send coupon for Harter’s New Free Teacher's 
2163 and 2164—Grades 3 and 4. Per set....$0.40 Catalog which fully describes new Premiums. 


ae eee eee eae ea eee seas esas sae ea ea ease 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2048 E. 71 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
lease send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc. 





Enclosed find 

Enclosed find 

For Grade 
Name.... 


Position... 


MAIL THIS ; 


e for | 
e for Work Book in... . 
(Returnable if desired) 


(0 New Teachers Catalog (FREE) 
0 Illus. Circular of Harter’s Work Books (FREE) 
(C0 Sample of New Self-Teaching Flash Cards 


| 
Seatwork 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Any two of these 30 
pictures for $2.00; one for $1.25; ten for $9.50. Postpaid. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Each picture is on paper 22 by 28 inches. The picture itself, exclusive 
of white margin is usually about 14 by 17, except long narrow pictures 
iike 388, 538, 586, 893, 913 and 940. 

484 Spring, 493 The Lake, 509 The Angelus, 575 Song of the Lark, 596 
A Helping Hand, 648 Baby Stuart, 708 The Mill, 893 Saved, 940 Sir 
Galahad, 1063 “Can’t You Talk?” are among the most popular subjects. 
The Ten cost only $9.50. Order by number or name. 

In colors $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 

THINK WHAT IT WOULD MEAN TO YOUR PUPILS IF THESE 
TEN WERE HUNG IN YOUR SCHOOLROOM! 





Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 60 cents for all the 30 above pictures, 54x8. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or for 25 His- 
torical Subjects. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Three cents each for 15 or more. 
Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds with a very brief description of 
each. 
CATALOGUE of 64 pages, containing 1600 miniature 
illustrations for 15 cents in coin or _ stamps. 


‘The Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








| Shakespeare Day Suggested 


The annual observance in April of 
Shakespeare Day by schools, communi- 
ties, and organizations is promoted by 
the Drama League of America. The 
occasion furnishes an incentive for 
study of the life, works, and times of 
the great English poet and dramatist, 
and the observance may take many dif- 
ferent forms. It presents an opportu- 
nity for mass or individual celebra- 
tions, through festivals, plays, masques, 
or pageants; essays, declamations, or 
interpretative parts; and may be held 
indoors or out. 

The league, which has its headquar- 
ters at 39 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, has prepared suggestions for 
amateur production, including suitable 
music; plans for art and handicraft 
work; and for the creation of a Shake- 
speare garden, or the simple planting 
with appropriate exercises of trees or 
shrubs, which may later become com- 
munity or civic enterprises should the 
observance take this permanent form. 


Looking ahead to the national cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, in 1932, Albert Bushnell Hart 
has prepared a novel booklet. It is a 
short reading course, published by the 
American Library Association in co- 
operation with the United States 
George Washington Bi-centenary Com- 
mission. The Commission is working 
to fill many gaps in the knowledge of 
Washington by arranging for the pub- 
lication of books which describe the 
real man. 

In the brief essay preceding the list 
of books recommended for reading, the 
author pictures the “many-sided Wash- 
ington.” Dr. Hart says of him: “His 
versatility challenges us, for he was an 
exceptional farmer, a good business 
man, explorer, engineer, a founder of 
corporations, an organizer of armies, a 


March | 


|great commander, a great presi 
and a great statesman.” 

Dr. Hart throws many intereg: 
sidelights on Washington. Seven 
each chosen to give a different 
of the great man’s life, are dise 
among them the biography of 
Washington by Woodrow Wilson 
Percy Mackaye’s play, Washington 
Man Who Made Us. 

This course is_ the latest of , 
“Reading with a Purpcse” series, 


Schoolhouse and Community 


Use of schoolhouses in the Unpj 
States as centers for social, recreat 
al, and community purposes iner 
55 per cent during the four-year pe 
od 1919-20 to 1923-24, as shown by 
plies received by the United States 
reau of Education, in a survey te 
termine to what extent school byj 
ings throughout the country are 
utilized. The results of the inguj 
have been published by the Bureay ; 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 5, “Extended Use 
School Buildings,” by Eleanor 
Glueck. 

Definite provision by law has 
made in 32 states for use of 
buildings as centers for community » 
tivities, and it is permitted in 
states. Two-thirds of the 722 places; 
which standard centers were repo 
have fewer than 5,000 inhabitants 
but two-thirds of the 1,569 cente 
were in cities of greater size. Of 
large cities reporting such use, Ne 
York stands first with 138 school 
ters, Detroit next with 49, Cleve 
30, Pittsburgh 25, Buffalo 22, G 
Rapids 21, Fort Wayne and Cincinns 
20 each, Chicago 18, Washington (i 
17, Duluth 13, Milwaukee 12, Bost 
and Newark 11 each, and St. Lou 
and Lincoln, Nebr., 10 each.—Scho 
Life. 

One life; a little gem of time ly 
tween two eternities, no second chan 
to us forevermore.—Carlyle. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


By CHURCHILL-GRINDELL 











: NEW OPERETTA 


“In Grandmother’s Flower Garden” 





Ul 


FOR THE GRADES 
A beautiful operetta. A dainty story with a happy 
ending, and full of attractive melodies teeming with 


action. 


Costuming illustrated with pictures, and full 


directions for presentation given in each book. 
Price $1.00 per copy. . 








New Rote Song Book---No. 7 





=| There are now seven books in this ROTE SONG 


SERIES, for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


ONE BOOK WILL TELL WHY THEY EXCEL. 


Book No. 1 A R 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
Full Series (7 Books) 


Published and for 


35 cents per copy 
45c each per copy 
$3.00 


sale by the authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY 
PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 


or 


St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Educational Music Bureau, 
Chicago, III. 


Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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No.7 THE HUNT Homer 


ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 
Sea 
Unita] OUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE FAITHFUL 
. | inte - 1 _= 
rate ee 


ICT ease Unquestionably the finest published, 








ar pe WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 

1 by h Price 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
ites Bull 226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

y to & i with instruction texts. Specimen Prints Free to 
l bui ' Teachers. 

are i BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 

oe Educational Art Publishers 

Inquirgy Dept. N. 424 Madison Ave. New York 
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~ TANELSON BIBLE 
time by 
d chan a * « *« 


T's so easy to find any book ina 
Nelson Bible! The patented 
Inside Cover Index (exclusively 
Nelson’s) makes the locating of any 
book in the Bible 
an instant’s affair. 
And the Nelson 
guaranteed bind- 
ing that makes 
your Bible last 
im longer is a feature 
” @& you will appreci- 
— we. There are 
@ King James Bi- 
bles, yes, but the 
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1 | NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


@ teacnes the heart through the wnder- 
G | Sanding, The obscure meanings of 
| @ ‘heold Bibleare made clear and un- 
2S. @ mistakable in this scholarly version. 


COO 


L. i sureto find out about it,and mail 
@ ‘te coupon today. 

PY 4 a 4 a 

py 


00 5 “All lovers of the Bible are indebted to the 
B ay Standard Bible for its richer trans- 


From an earnest Bible student (name on request) 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS \ 


%*383N Fourth Ave., New York City 


DEAR SIRS: Kindly send 
- y send me a FREE copy of 
au, Your book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” 

telling how the Bible came down through the 
"8s. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Street No. 
Cy 


Cal. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


English Grammar. By L. E. Marks, A.M., 
Pd.M., Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 
Cloth. 90pp. Globe Book Company, New York, 


A grammar simplified and _ con- 
densed is always convenient and help- 
ful. That is what the present volume 
is—“‘a concise, practical English 
grammar.” It contains a large num- 
ber of models for analyzing sentences, 
clauses, and phrases, and for giving 
the syntax of the different parts of 
speech and of the various phrases and 
clauses. It also furnishes an abun- 
dance of exercises for correcting many 
of the common errors in spoken and in 
written English. The lessons are care- 
fully arranged, graded, explained, and 
illustrated, and are followed by nu- 
merous drill exercises. The illustra- 
tive and practice material has been 
selected from the best recent and cur- 
rent literature. The book should be 
of special interest to teachers of 
grammar in junior high school classes. 

A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics. By 
Mabel B. Trilling, A. M., Assistant Professor 
of Home Economics, University of Chicago, and 
Florence Williams, A. , Instructor in Art, 
University of Chicago. With 148 illustrations. 


Cloth. 318pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


This book is designed for use as a 
textbook in the junior high school or 
the beginning high school grades. The 
subject matter is based on the particu- 
lar interests of girls of this age and is 
centered around their individual home 
activities. For example, in the units 
of work which.deal with the house, the 
girl’s own room—its care, arrange- 
ment and furnishing—has been chosen. 
Likewise, the units of work in cloth- 
ing construction, dress design, and 
textiles deal with problems closely re- 
lated to the girl’s special interests and 
abilities. The book also attempts to 
provide for the formation of certain 
habits, such as keeping rooms in or- 
der, taking proper care of clothing, 
and acquiring good habits with rela- 
tion to clothing and health. An im- 
portant point that has been borne in 
mind in the preparation of the text is 
the fact that the study of home eco- 
nomics to be effective must use the 
same materials and processes as those 
which are encountered in actual situ- 
ations outside the classroom. 

Letters of a Country School Superintendent 
to His Daughter. A Book of Rural School Man- 
agement. By David Johnston Malcolm, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Charlemont, Mass.; for- 
merly Professor of Rural Education, State 
Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, S. D, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 172pp. $1.44. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago. 

This book has been prepared for 
the inspiration and help of the rural 
school teacher, especially the inex- 
perienced rural teacher, who, as the 
author says, “fights her battle single- 
handed.” All the major problems that 
arise in connection with teaching the 
one-room rural school, ranging from 
the subject of methods to the teach- 
er’s place in the community, are taken 
up and a practical means of solving 
them given, these often being ex- 
plained by concrete examples covering 
the subject under consideration. That 
the author is well qualified to treat 
such matters and furnish valuable 
advice is attested by the fact that for 
the past ten years he has been visiting 
rural schools and consulting with their 
teachers. He understands and sym- 
pathizes with the problems which con- 
front the teacher in the “little red 
schoolhouse” and his suggestions can- 
not but improve her instruction as 
well as show her how to avoid many a 
pitfall in her teaching, and aid her in 
establishing friendly relations with the 
community. A few of the twenty-two 


NOW THAT 
66 REMINDS ME99 


A book of wit and humor indexed and cross indexed 
to fit any occasion. Nearly 500 classifications and 
over 1,000 anecdotes. At book shops or mailed on 
approval. After 6 days return it postpaid or remit 
price, $2.85. 

LEWIS-PUBLISHER, 25 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati 
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It is the only work that children 
below the 7th grade will 
read and actually enjoy 


PICTURED KNOWLEDcr 


“Books that inspire love for learning ; 


The only work especially made 
for the elementary grades. 


A. E. Winship, Editor, Journal of Education says: 













No one who will take the time to examine PICTURED 
KNOWLEDGE can doubt its educational value. It is the 
best thing of its kind that I have seen. You have 

made a real contribution to the boy and girl life of 


our Country. Yours very truly, 


sae Winckhs. 


NEW EDITION COUPON 


10 Volumes are ey eee, 
Containing life story of ye oe _ seinaen | 
Lindbergh. Price $49.90. 2233 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

| You may send me— | 
() Descriptive Literature and Pages. | 


Complete 10 volume set for 10 
days free examination. I under- | 
stand no obligation is incurred. | 


Name . 


Full Address.... 


Check here if interested in one of | 
our positions. NI 3-28 


| 
| 
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50 ——y, 
VACATION POSITIONS open for teachers to interview 
interested prospects. Territory now being reserved. 


KANSAS CITY DALLAS BOSTON 
Goodrich Bldg. Fidelity UnionBldg. 232 Summer St, 


Marshall Hughes Company 





Please send me, without obligation « on 
my part, a Free Sample copy of the 
“101 Best Songs.” 


Name 
Address 
ieee The Cable Midget Upright 
is the acknowledged leader 
City ... State 
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The “7 
One Hundred and One & 
Best § Songs 





101 Best Songs 


America’s most popular 
song book 


Intended to advance the 
cause of good music, it is 
the lowest priced song 
book on the market today. 


Over eight million copies 
have been sold. Used in 
schools in greater quanti- 
ties than any other song 


book published. 


7c in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago. $1.00 a dozen, pre- 
paid. Less than 12, 10c 
each, prepaid. 


The 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 


Send for 


FREE 
Sample Copy 





among small Pianos. Priced 
especially low to schools 


Please tell me more about the special offer you are making 
and teachers. 


to schools and teachers on the Cable Midget Upright. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


(22nd year.] 

| For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution Bay homemakers, ete. Illus, 100- page 

booklet, “ The Profession of Home- Making” , FREE 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St. Chicago 
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Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. 





St. Leuls, Mo. 
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For he Teacher’ s Tool-kit 


ENGLISH CLASS PLAY Ss FOR NEW AMERICANS 
By Emily Gibson . - $1.25 
While designed primarily for the teacher of ania born groups the sec- 
tion of plays for patriotic days will be most useful for any teacher. 
Very simple, short plays these are, for Washington’s and 


Lincoln’s Birthdays, Flag day, Columbus day, and so on. 
THE YOUNG EMPLOYED GIRL 
By Dr. Hazel Ormsbee - - - $1.00 


Of special value to the teacher in the continuation 
school is this study of 500 girls under 16 who have 
left school to go to work, their reasons why, their 
recreation, the approach to their problems. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, 








New York 
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chapters included are: The Problem 
of Discipline; The Recitation; The Art 
of Questioning; Making a Program; 
How to Make a Lesson Plan; Getting 
the Community Together; Recess and 
Noontime Intermissions. The book is 
written in a pleasing conversational 
style that puts the reader on a 
friendly basis with the author, and is 
entertaining as well as informative. 

Stone’s Silent Reading. Book V. By Clar- 
ence R. Stone, Author of “Silent and Oral Read- 
ing.” Illustrated by Billie Chapman. Cloth. 
217pp. 92c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Stone’s Silent Reading. Book VI. By Clar- 
ence R, Stone, Author of “Silent and Oral 
Reading.” Illustrated by Billie Chapman. 
Cloth. 35lpp. 9%6c. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


These are the fifth and sixth books 
in the Stone Series of Readers, the 
earlier volumes of which have been 
tyme reviewed in these columns. 

ike the first four books, they are real 
silent readers, oral reading being elim- 
inated and the content providing 
training in the necessary silent read- 
ing of fifth- and sixth-grade groups. 
The material is fresh and of varied 
character—stories, games, biography, 
citizenship, health, safety, newspaper 
reading, dramatization, being only a 
few of the many subjects included. 
The selections are chosen for their ap- 
peal to the pupil as well as for their 
informational value and are, for the 
most part, from present-day writers. 
To carry over the specialized train- 
ing given in these readers into the 
study of other school subjects, such 
exercises as Answering Test Ques- 
tions, Directions for Making a Health 
Chart and for Playing a Game, Tell- 
ing the Author’s Purpose in Writing a 
Story, Practice in Grasping Leading 


Ideas, are provided throughout the 
text. In the “Suggestions to Teach- 
ers” are outlined the objectives of 


each lesson and specific directions for 
teaching, thus enabling the teacher so 
to use the book as to secure the best 
possible results. 

Science for the Grades. By Albert H. Miller, 
Instructor in English and Science in Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 147pp. 5c. The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., 511 Bonnie Brae, Oak Park, Illinois. 


The author of this text, believing 
that there is a distinct need of in- 
structing grade pupils in elementary 
science, has prepared a book for up- 
per grade use. “As a rule,” he states, 
“there is no systematic attempt made 
to instruct school children in this 
subject. Yet many children never go 
beyond the grades and re- 
main ignorant of the most common 
things in the physical, chemical, and 
plant world.” Science for the Grades 
furnishes the teacher with material to 
give such instruction, without making 
heavy demands on her time. It con- 
tains all the fundamental essentials and 
principles pertaining to the chemical, 
physical, and plant world. The sub- 
ject matter has been so written and 
arranged that it can be easily under- 
stood by children of the seventh and 
eighth grades. For the purpose of 
making the facts clear to pupils, many 
simple experiments are included. For 
this work the simplest apparatus is 
sufficient, and the materials called for 
can be procured at a comparatively |H 
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Atlantic ReaderypCl 


A series of five books designed for g 





Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade |y 


Book II High and Far Grade y 
Book III] The Wonderful Tune Grade Yj 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Yul 
Book V Outward Bound Grade Vill 


Six States have adopted these bool 
in this, their first season. The State 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, Ney 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Car. 
lina. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 ety, 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


Did I pass! 
 Sureg 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations whe 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOK 


@re used in preparation. These books conten 
actual questions, selected from we examine 
tions, with complete answers. These questiow: 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kil 
of questions asked ond the nature of answers te 
uired. Save preparing test questions. Excellet 

















or weekly tests and home assigninent. Endorsed small cos 
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Agriculture - - 40c —United States Histon er a ni 
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SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 3% 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or mort 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


We are sure these books wil! please you —so sure that# 
a Is. weniat yen have them on trial. Indicate the books y# 


nd enclose your check. If atthe end of ry 
oon are not fully gotictns. you may return te 
ooks and we will gladly refund your mos, 
= FREE, Sots So one foe copheceia 

other material valuable in your review wat 

v Mili NDEN,NEBR. 
. 

Kodak Prints. 3c Eac 
all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish. ° 
day service. ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 
now SAU Pictures, 12, $1,00; 25, $1.25. 
W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, 
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Denison’s Plays and Enterta 


T. S. DENISON & CO. ®?3 


COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. 
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b Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Every ng 
the subject | is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here = 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Comme 7 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertamment novelties. e 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. } Lang 
CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12) ; Histories (7 cma | h Mr 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class W 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class cast 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs to be 1 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); bn : 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, . Stori 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Cor 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc. Baccalaureate Sermons (4). $2.00. 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, lilustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS © wor 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, git of 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large : 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mal. 4 ( 


inments are known everywhere, 
Established over fifty years. 


S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
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For 27 years all over the United S 
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Souvenir No. 28 


















Received my souvenirs O. K. I like them fine. The 
| work is perfect I think they are beautiful. 
» Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 
This is my fifth order so of course, “Seibert Souve- 
nirs Satisfy.” i 
j Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio. 
GRADE Gentlemen :——I received the souvenirs in plenty of time 
ns whe gm Was very much pleased with them. 
a | have had different souvenirs for several years but 


S00KS not any that I have ever liked any better. 

Marion I. Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. 
is contal 
examine 
questions 
| the kind 
nswers fe 
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as a parting gift. 


new Seibert Souvenir. 


distinctive touch of newness. 


On the pages within appear: (1) a splendid poem, “The Close of 
School,” appropriately illustrated; (2) a listing of your school name, dis- 
trict number, township, county and state, your own name as teacher, 
pupils, and school board, also grades and county superintendent if you 
desire; and (3) other readings and illustrations. 
silk cord—12 pages, size 3% x 6%. Photograph can be placed on the cover 


just as shown in illustration. 


Description of Souvenir No. 27 


Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in red and blue, and 
bound with silk cord. Your photograph, if used, can be inse 
Take notice that this page is cut narrow, leaving the linked “Year 1928” showing on the 
right hand fold. A novel touch. The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No. 28, 
excepting that the poem “The Close of School’’ is entirely different. 


Tilustrated on the right. 


Souvenir is bound with 


in the oval in the center. 


Size 3% x 64. 





Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 
but the High Quality remains 





We Pay the Postage 
Quantity Photo ee Quantity Photo Pneto 
6 $1.40 $1.50 | 30 $2.60 $3.30 
8 1.50 1.65 | 32 2.70 3.45 
10 1.60 1.80 | 34 2.80 3.60 
12 1.70 1.95 | 36 2.90 3.75 
14 1.80 2.10 38 3.00 3.90 
16 1.90 2.25 | 40 3.10 4.05 
18 2.00 2.40 42 3.20 4.20 
20 2.10 2.55 | 44 3.30 4.35 
22 2.20 2.70 | 46 3.40 4.50 
24 2.30 2.85 | 48 3.50 4.65 
26 2.40 3.00 | 50 3.60 4.80 
28 2.50 3.15 | 52 3.70 4.95 
Additional ones without photo, 4c each. 


With photo 7c each. 
A transparent envelops is furnished for 
all of our Souvenirs FRE 


Pupils appreciate Siebert Souvenirs. A 
school token which they treasure and keep. 


Extra Photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 


Send us 5 cents ex- 


Assured Delivery for.) ont & 


place absolutely free any order lost in the 


mail. 

ope All orders are mailed 
Prompt Mailing prepaid within a day 
or so after their receipt, excepting those 
ealling for photographs, which require a 
little additional time. 

° Must accompany all orders. 
Remittance Send post office order or 
your personal check. 

Your  photo- 


Photograph Souvenir *.°"." 77a; 
of schoolhouse can be inserted in souvenir 
if desired. Send proper photograph (clear 
and distinct, not too small), which will later 
be returned uninjured. Remember that 
good prints cannot be made from a poor 
picture. 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not 
necessary however to have samples as thou- 
sands of teachers send us orders without 
seeing samples and we positively please 
them or refund their money. 


Box A, 
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{CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


tates Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at the close of school. 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard 
of attractiveness and design. Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of 
exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit 


Description of Souvenir No. 28 


The illustration on the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of this 
Steel engraved in blue and red on Strathmore high 
grade cover stock, the decorative arch, crowned with “Education Is 
Wealth,” well represents the strength of study. And the narrow overflap 
on the right, on which the “School Year 1928” chain appears, adds that 





Souvenir No. 27 


Gentlemen :—I have ordered my souvenirs thru you for 


upwards of fifteen years and have always been well 
pleased. Please fill this order after the same manner 
you have done heretofore. 

F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. 

I wish you to know that I was very much pleased 
with my souvenirs I ordered of you this spring. Every 
thing was fine. Thanks very much for filling my order 
as I wished. 


Miss Margaret Ekins, 


DOVER, OHIO 


Eaton Rapids, Mich. 





Excellent 





































ee small cost. At the end of each chap- 
os wugtet. a number of practical everyday 


es 
~ problems are given as a means of 
testing the pupil’s knowledge of what 
he has studied. Even if some teachers 
cannot find time to give systematic in- 
struction in science they will find this 
book useful as a supplementary read- 
er, In every schoolroom there are 
always pupils who would be glad to 
attempt some of the experiments on 
“—Stheir own initiative and many might 
ootuiamthereby be led to study about things 
in their immediate environment which 
gg would remain a closed book 
» them. 


PAID 
more, $i 
or mort, 


sure that # 


The Uncle Wiggily Book. By Howard R. 
with the editorial co-operation of Max J. 
rg, Central High School, Newark. Illus- 
by Lang Campbell. Cloth.  185pp. 
. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Uncle Wiggily has become an insti- 
ution in tens of thousands of homes. 
Now he is coming into his own in the 
whoolmaster’s realm. Not that this 

does any obvious teaching—it is, 
8 Mr. Herzberg says, “frankly recrea- 
mai in content.” Yet he, the co- 
erating editor of the volume, shows 
ny ways in which it can be em- 
loyed. In explanation of the stories’ 
ppeal, he says that “the animal char- 
rs, the action, and the humor of the 
res satisfy the recognized interests 
childhood.” There is an ethical con- 
eration too, but “introduced so unob- 
msively that the children absorb the 
“ais as they absorb the story, under 
spell of a remarkable narrative 
i.” The illustrations, in color, are 
| Lang Campbell who shares equally 
i Mr. Garis in the fame of the 
Wiggily characters. The book 
used in second or third grade, 
“ stories in it being prepared espe- 
willy for the purpose, with carefully 
vd vocabulary. The more diffi- 
‘ Words are listed by pages in the 
of the book to make prior drill 
y. (It seems rather heartless to 
ect Uncle Wiggily to the Thorn- 

and Gates word-list scalpel, and 
inly nobody ever did that to Uncle 
us; but in this scientific age any- 


| cit 


Tt 





thing can happen, and we must admit 
that Uncle Wiggily has come through 
very well.) The material has had ac- 
tual classroom testing, and has been 
found adaptable to both silent and 
oral reading. In his suggestions to 
teachers, Mr. Herzberg points out how 
many and how varied are the activities 
that grow naturally from these stories, 
through the children’s own desire for 
intensive work. For measuring results 
in silent reading, different forms of 
new-type tests are given at the end of 
each story. 

Read and Do. By Maude C. Stubbings. [II- 
lustrated by Genevieve M. Watts, Paper. 32pp. 
20c each for less than 3 copies; 18c for 3 or 
more copies, postpaid. Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Seat work, to be valuable, must pro- 
vide purposeful activity. Read and 
Do fulfills this requirement admir- 
ably. It provides a variety of inter- 
esting things for the child to do and 
tells him how to do them. Thirty 
different lessons are given. These 
consist of pictures to color, directions 
as to their coloring, additional draw- 
ings for the child to make, and little 
stories and verses for silent reading. 
The fact that the pupil reads for him- 
self what is to be done, adds much to 
his pleasure in the doing. At the 
same time he receives valuable train- 
ing in silent reading. The vocabulary 
used, we are assured, is such as is 
common to all primers and primary 
supplementary readers. Both the 
work and the reading material have 
been tried out in many classes during 
a period covering several years. Each 
lesson sheet is perforated so that if 
the teacher desires, she can give out 
only one at a time. In this way the 
lesson will be new to the pupil and 
therefore of more interest to him. 


Girls Who Did. Stories of Real Girls and 
Their Careers, By Helen Ferris and Virginia 
Moore. Illustrated by Harriet Moncure. Cloth, 
316pp. $2.50. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 

or 

To the girl who is asking herself, 
“What can I do to earn my living and 
for what am I best qualified?” this 
book should be of real service. In a 








PLAQUE 
See LePage's Gesso Craft Book, 
Page 7 


| Bp teem not y Gesso Craft Book is a 
practical book for use in the occu- 
pational hour. It solves the problem of 
what things to make, and gives com- 
plete, easy-to-follow directions for mak- 
ing them. 


It is packed full of ideas for things 
children can make, for their use at home, 
for home or classroom decoration, and 
for gifts. Quickly catches their atten- 
tion and holds their interest. ‘They find 
the work fascinating. The first Le- 
Page’s Craft Book was used as a text 
book in schools in England. They are 
used in this country by thousands of 
teachers and by many government home 
demonstration agents. 


iE AGE’S 
GLUE 


. That Makes LePage’s 
Gesso Craft Possible 









LePage’s Occupational Craft Book 
is great help to teachers 





JEWEL CASE 
See LePage's Gesso Craft Book, 
Page 10 


Originally, over 200,000 copies of this 
Book were printed, and this edition is 
nearly exhausted. As no new book will 
be issued before next September at the 
earliest, this is your last chance to secure 
a copy of this helpful book. 


Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps 


The cost of the book is only 10 cents, 
Mail the coupon to us today with 10 
cents (coin or stamps) and we will at 
once send you a copy, postage _— 
LePage’s Craft League, 550 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. (We supply books 
for classes in quantity at a special price). 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
LE PAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

| 550 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Enclosed please find 10 cents 

in payment for LePage’s 


Gentlemen: 
(coin or stamps) 





Gesso Craft Book. Please send a copy of 
| this book to: 
| NE a ccccinseinenchaipeenpmesioestail 

Street ae eos snqvinmmpmnnititiia 
| City State _ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


illustrated. 


and printed as illustrated. 
cial high grade envelopes, 


PHOTO STYLE 


On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 2c 
for each souvenir for the additional photo. 


any size photo to size required. 
remove if practical. 


board. 


If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 


Remittance must accompany your order. 


postage. 


School Souvenirs! 


Do not allow the scroll to roll over 1927-1928, 
without leaving a souvenir record of your school. 
Our new souvenir No. 7 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 
Nile Green cover, Steel Die Embossed in green and red, 
with 8 insert pages of new material, hand lettered and 
A beautiful production. 
ENVELOPES 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had especially 
made for these souvenirs, matching the souvenir covers 
Our prices include these spe- 


If your photo is in folder, 
Your photo will be returned. 
two-photo souvenirs continue to grow in favor. 


YOU SEND TO US 


Name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school 


A free sample will be mailed upon request. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, Mansfield, 0. 





Quantity WithoutPhoto With Photo 
7 for $1.58 
nciessenclllaniasinnne 


wonmrrtrrynr 
RPORDAAAR SN 


aw 
— 


_ 
38... 
40 


Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, & centseach. 
With photo, 10 cents each. 





If 
We can copy 


Our 


We pay the 





The Most Pleasing Closing D 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an a 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors : Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 


Searlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired 


Remembrance poems include *‘Priendship’s Bond,"’ ‘‘Bon Voyage,"’ ‘‘Parting 
Gifts,’’ etc. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
$1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. 
J inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ esch. 
rent En velopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 


Prices Large size marks, 2°4x9 inches, 10 or less, 
Smialer size marks, | "+ 
Trans 


Club Orders 


per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
Send 4 cents for Sample Book Marks of both sizes, w 
ribbon colors, and full text of verses. 
samples, we will select for you at once 
DEPT. 50, 


f too tate te send tor 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


jate poem, also 
ite of presentation. 


ay Gifts 


ith order blank showing the 
and 


" DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















EASY TO LEARN 


pages crowded with new and 


work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00, Sample pages and contents free. 


T. S. Denison & Go., Dept.33-q 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicage 





CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like This For 

Spelling, Attendance, 


nt, 
Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


Punctuality, 


. Plain Catch 30¢, Safety Catch 40. 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
TI3A Capitol Bidg., 





159 N. State St., Chicago. Ill. 





Its time Now 
to think about 


_Next Summer 


Plan now to make the most of 
next summer. To use your vacation 
as a stepping-stone to bigger things. 
Earn as much or more than the 
classroom can pay you... and de- 


plan a yearly vacation program. 
And to help you . . . to give you 
summarized our 


copy—free. With it come the details of Compton's 


Training 






/ 


velop your own abilities in a business way. To every school man who owns 
a car, Compton offers a handsome summer income and a training that will 
send you back to the classroom better equipped to succeed in your chosen 
profession ... or ready for a business career with us if you choose. 


This book “Selling—and Success”—FREE 


Many teachers who have joined this organization of men and women have made the Compton- 
Others have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 
all the facts and opportunities of our summer-plan, we have 
experience in a new book “Selling—~and Success.” We will gladly send you a 


summer-plan and our offer to you. 


.. + Profit ... Travel 


Send for your copy of “Selling —and Success” today. Find out now what you, with your car, 
can earn this summer. Plan now. Here is a healthful, profitable, outdoor vacation for you... plus 
a training upon which you can build a substantial future. Your work will be enjoyable. No ex- 
perience is required. You will present Compton's Pictured modern 
standard—to teachers or schools, Compton's, nationally advertised, universally accepted, gives you 
prestige and enviable opportunity. Write us today . . . territories are being assigned early this year. 


F, E. COMPTON & CO. 


ia—the 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
46 W. Oak Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Books, Rollins College. 


series of interviews the authors show 
how a number of unusually successful 
American women got their start and 
rose to positions of prominence. The 
object has not been to give complete 
biographies of these women but to 
— out how each came to take up 
er special line of work, how she was 
particularly well fitted to do it, what 
duties her position involves, and what 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
to be considered by those who would 
follow the professions represented. 
Nineteen different fields of work are 
discussed in the interviews, including, 
in addition to the more usual ones of 
teaching, nursing, and music, those re- 
cently entered by women, such as law, 
settlement work, business, landscape 
gardening, etc. Among the women 
eminent in these various fields, whose 
interviews are given are: Margaret 
E. Maltby, Associate Professor of 
Physics at Barnard College, Columbia 
University; Jean Norris, the first 
woman judge in New York State; and 
Alice Foote MacDougall, a business 
woman who is owner of four restau- 
rants in New York City. The inter- 
views are brightly written and, aside 
from their helpful advice, furnish en- 
tertaining reading. 

The Nature’s Lover's Knapsack. An Anthol- 
ogy of Poems for Lovers of the Open Road. 
Edited by Edwin Osgood Grover, Professor of 


Cloth. 302pp. $2.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


This collection of verse, as one 
might expect from a lover of nature 
and of books, is marked by breadth of 
selection and gee gy | choice. 
No claim is made of its ing ex- 
haustive or of its being in any sense a 
reference book. As the author states, 
“Its only purpose is to serve as a 
friendly guide to many of the most 
beautiful nature poems by English and 
American authors.”’” There are more 
than two hundred and fifty poems by 
one hundred and fifty different au- 
thors included in it. While the reader 
will find a number of old friends 
among the poems he will also find 
much contemporary verse. The selec- 
tions naturally represent those that 
are favorites with the author, and 
preference has been given to such as 
possess lyric quality. The poems are 
|arranged under the following sugges- 
tive headings: The Lure of the Road; 
Green Things Growing; The Kinship 
of the Trees; The Call of the Sea; The 
Winds of Heaven; The Hill-Born; 
Traveller’s Joy; Echoes from Vaga- 
bondia; The Changing Year; Sky- 
Born Music; At the End of the Trail. 


Other Books Received 














Recreative Dances for Classes in Physical 
Education. By Fanny E. Bickley, formerly 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts. Illustrated, Edt 
104pp. Oliver Ditson Company, New Yori L 
The Frontier in American Literat . 
Lucy Lockwood Hazard, Department ri , Pupils of 
lish, Mills College, California. Cloth, asimehool for t 
$2.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company for me 
York. 7 lied wit 
The Golden Trumpets. By Blanche Jeni’: ‘re 
Thompson, English Department, City jy, ink | 
School, Rochester, New York. Illus netition 
Cloth. 173pp. The Macmillan Company, __than 
ork. 


the dea 
own in a 
Americc 
is ele 


The Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Test 
Practical English Grammar—Form A, 
High Schools and Colleges. By Evalip 
Pribble, Department of English, State Teg. 


College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and John R e for 
Crory, Department of Psychology, State 7 3 0 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Test tests W' 
lets one package of 25 for $1.40. Lyons More thea 
Carnahan, Chicago. Rese 
Study-Guide Tests in American History, C.. 
M. J. Stormzand, Professor of Education, (qae”’ D. ©., 
dental College, Los Angeles, California, ion of th 
One. From 1492 to 1860. 64pp. Part 9 repres 
From 1815 to the Present. 110pp. Paper, 4 hoo! 
Macmillan Company, New York. ect SCHOO 
Outlines of Child Study. A Maral for gee both i 
ents and Teachers. Revised. Edited by ts to chil 
min C. Gruenberg for the Child Study In the las 
tion of America, with an Introduction by Rocl 
ward L. Thorndike. Cloth. 31lpp. The the : 
millan Company, New York. ve obtain 
Good Times Club. Recreation Manua) ym hocheste 
Home, School and Community. By F ool’s gre 
Slown Hyde, Community Editor, Jay the Univ 
Daily Gazette, Secretary Good Times Chi ° 
America. Paper. 64pp. Janesville pgmeniversity 


Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 
Making Citizens of the Mentally Limited 
Curriculum for the Special Class. By } 
Davis Whipple, M.A., formerly Director 
Measurements and Special Education, Jack 
Michigan, and Clinical Psychologist, State 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
consin. Cloth. 380pp. $2.00 net. 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
“Every Man a Brick!”’ By Merritt M. 0 
bers, M.A., Instructor in Political § 
Oregon State Agricultural College; Q 
Instructor, University of North Dakota, ¢ 
100pp. $1.50 net. Public School Publis 
Company, Bloomington, III. 


Thomas 

t and se 
an inter 
hers have 
r meth 
y years 
estervelt, 
tanding 
permitt: 
the sis 
, out O! 
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The Nature Almanac. A Handbook of Mamte by sig 
ture Education. Edited by Arthur anothe 
Pack, President, ‘The American Nature | 
ciation, and E. Laurence Palmer, Director a" langu 
Nature Education, The American Nature led in | 


ciation, Professor of Rural Education, 


University, Editor, Cornell Rural School Mr, For 


Cloth. 320pp. $1.00. American Nature n langua 
ciation, Washington, D, C n,” but a 
Chopsticks and Clogs. By Maude Whit primiti 
Madden. Illustrated. Boards. 127pp. $iMMeas” Al 
Poweil & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. hod of 
In the Valley and Other Carolina ot gi 
Eleven one-act plays. By Paul Green, Snot g1" 
312pp. $2.60. Samuel French, 25 West hor any 
St., New York. e tion 1 
The Devil in the Cheese. A Fantastic Co ile the 
in Three Acts. By Tom Cushing. Cloth. 1. 5. h ha 
$1.60. Samuel French, 25 West 45th St, Na@pes/Sh ha 
York. g knowles 
The Good Hope. A Drama of the Sen in fag Another 


Acts. By Herman Heijermans. Cloth. 1 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New Yor 


A Legend of St. Nicholas and Other 


Rochest: 
weators © 
only sc 


Three Plays for Young People. By 2 7 
Marie Dix. Cloth. 266pp. Samuel French @ this cow 
West 45th St., New York. high s 
Song Treasury. Compiled and edited HBys nothi: 
Harriet Garton Cartwright, Horace hod, bu 
School, Teachers College, and_ Miss , 
School for Girls, New York. Revised with 
assistance of Helen Latham, Horace 


School, Teachers College. Cloth. 238pp. 4 


Macmillan Company, New York. 


Our strength grows out of our we 
ness.—E merson. 




















| Physical Director of High School Girls, Spo- | 
assachusetts ; | 


kane, Washington; Springfield, M 


Stephens College, lumb Missouri ; _,super- 
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My First Number Boot 
By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact gz Ya 
Detroit Public Schools; Irene Sauble, promo 
Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit car 
lic Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, Second @ rs ¥ 
Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, De 1 H 

Teachers College. Illustrated by ast 
Iannelli, Iannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Iti . 
My First Number Book, a mos Y: A. 
attractive text for the second 4+ an 
grade, is in harmony with the ugusta, | 
most approved pedagogy in silent en direct 
reading and the latest invest to the 
gations as to number psychology. #'Man's 
The pupil learns through the #4 sets a 
things he loves to do—thro “ions wi 
games, buying and selling toys prize 
playing store, selling pape — thro 
telling time—activities ail im JPUcation 
volving number facts. And he us O, 
works out his little problems ™ stat 
the light of most engaging Pit Bed the 
tures in colors by the well-know" Bp" suppc 
Iannellis. istees ny 
funds 
Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike cement 
RAND M‘NALLY AND COMP. Thave } 
Publishers of Hartman Seat Work mee ~ 

(D C-98) thai 

New York “chs sen Frat tT had 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Misi Mficien 








visor of Physical Education, Public 
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Educating the Deaf 


Pupils of the Rochester (N. Y.) 


senienenieneinnsiatammntinenimemimenie 4) 
ool for the Deaf have a higher rat- 
for mental achievement—by tests 


pplied without making allowance for 

ir infirmity, and placing them in s 

npetition with children who are not 

than those of any other school 

the deaf in this country. This is 9 


wn in a printed report published in 


American Annals of the Deaf. The 
ting is eleven points higher than the O women erTs aS ear 
rage for forty-one schools in which e 


tests were conducted. . 
More than two years ago the Na- it th e | P 
sired otc Pvitne| 11 © Your opportunity this summer is 
sion of the deaf in the United States. af-2O8 RE 


aisiss Gites ||| ggegreater than ever before. 
Travel-and-earn---enjoy a profitable summer 


_— 
York 

ure, 
of & 
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ts to children 12 years old and older. 
In the last few years four graduates 
the Rochester School for the Deaf 
ye obtained degrees at the University 
Rochester. At present, two of the 
yool’s graduates are taking courses 
the University of Syracuse and the 
versity of Buffalo. 

Thomas C. Forrester, superintend- 
and secretary of the school, said 
an interview: “This school and some 
ers have what is known as the Roch- 
r method, originated more than 
y years ago by the late Zenas F. 
stervelt, head of the school. The 
tanding principle of this system is 
permitting the pupils at any time to 
the sign language. Whether in 
ss, out on the campus, or downtown, 
pupils are not allowed to communi- 
by signs. They must either read 
another’s lips, write, or use the 
nd language in which all words are 
lied in English.” 

Mr. Forrester explained that the 
language of the deaf is “not Eng- 
,” but a language more like that of 


To women teachers whose school-time earnings 
suffice for a summer of vacation leisure... this mes- 
sage may have no appeal. For this offer deals with 
earning money in a happy way this summer... 
more money than the classroom can provide. 


If you have intelligence and ambition . . . you can make us pay you well 
all summer. $50 to $75 per week. $200 to $400 per month. Even more, 
perhaps. And while we give you everything to help you earn, your own 
spirit is the greatest factor in the measure of your success, Our proposal 
to you is a simple one. It calls for work on your part... and a check to 
you for your profits every week all 
summer. But the work is far from 
drudgery and carries with it a vaca- 
| if tion flavor. You travel... meet new 





Whi primitive peoples, a “language of i 
D. as.” Although this makes a quick ? people, see new places. Your — 
od of communicating thoughts, it panions are congenial teachers. Your service is a 

Cages not ape ans Sone in Ene- dignified professional one. The house you represent 
Wet @msh or any other written tongue. e apa eae iy 

ie ts aust @ laments Weatied. has a nation-wide reputation in its field. 
4 wm@iile the deaf persons educated in 
“me ing ~ have a broad field for acquir- Can you do what other women 

¢ knowledge. 
a infu Another reason for the high rating teachers have done? 
h. a Rochester pupils is that so far as 
* uators of the deaf there know, it is Answer that question. Then you'll know. For if 
y only school for the hard-of-hearing you have the same intelligence and ambition as 
‘rene, @ this country that gives a full four- : 

Pwr high school course. Mr. Forrester hundreds of other women teachers, why can’t you, 
editel ys nothing is subordinated to the all summer long, also earn $50 to $75 each week? 
. hod, but that the method is made ; 
| wit @ fit the individual child, instead of Beyond that are you free to travel this summer? Do 
ay an s being made to fit the you like to see new places, meet new people? Does 


$50, $75 or more each week, all summer, appeal to 
you as worth while earning? Are you anxious to 

















it wf To Promote World Peace 


save money, to build a bank account? Can you smile Facts about the House of Compton 
prea ginmen. thew ous.nee while you are working at a rather trying problem? Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
i sence ° Pinal BT ae Have you ambition, energy, “drive” and any individ- their own bolting, peteed a te 
nake’.ty Dr. David Starr Jordan, has uality? Have you the courage to say “If she can do pm ce Branch offices. in us— 
7 i 7 ye — it socan I”? Would you enjoy traveling all sum- Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
ating ~~ Sgt. dq ha ee ya mer long with friends — congenial teacher compan- at ly en —— my one 

i promoting international good will ions? .. .“ Yes”—should be your ready answer. ~—— ta _ etna 


cause of world peace. Head- Then send the coupon. For Compton's travel-and- $4,000,000.00 per year. 



































; rs will be in New York City. make-money plan is exactly right for you. 
phael Herman, of Washington; Wil- yP y mig y . . ‘ 
: i Tndee, of Los Angeles; Sam- This coupon brings the details. 
- Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass.; erman -ti posi i — ° 
most "nk A, Vanderlip, of Scarborough, P ent or emerennel Gme stone Send it now! 
cond Me Y.; and Augustus O. bar ag of We train you free 
the #P'eusta, Maine, are among the four- 
iJent feel [se No money will re —_ While you prepare to earn... we pay you. Train F. E. COMPTON . Se 
esti e Foundation until after Mr. : : Dept. 103, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ogy. Weman’s death. It is said that his you at our expense so that you can succeed in major 
the Pll sets aside $1,000,000 for the Foun- measure. Send the coupon for the facts in detail. Gentlemen: 
jugh en's work. It will be recalled that Send it today for territories are being set aside Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 
loys; Be Prize won by Dr. Jordan was of- isht now. ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 
pers, Hd through the World Federation of rig i Money-earning Plan. 
) rv a 7 ppnecnttene of which = To best serve your own interests you should have 
wtus 0. ident. Th é' 
s in B88 states eg a a No had 2 years of Normal work or teaching experience. i iiitcictiiaiciiinni bape Age....... 
pie @ed the Foundation primarily to Now ... mail the coupon for our entire proposal. ii a8 ee i. ee Se 
jown @* support to the Federation, but the ; . 
“tees may, in their discretion, use College or Normal................ ears of training........ 
ie funds in other ways for the ad- F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY = — 
neement of peace. Established 1893 I am teaching in..................-. My position is............ 
Tha ; , 1000 N. Dearborn Street : Chicago I have had.......... years of teaching experience. My 
wk “ave been driven many times to my 
Ss Dy the overwhelming conviction school closes...... 
rns “tl had nowhere else to go. My own ell 
fine" om and that of all about me seemed | ™=™ 








Miicient for that day.—Lincoln. 
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Certificate of Promotion 


y Certfwate of 
“ie 


Promotion ae | 


iNustrated the 
ouvenir booklet 
Promotic 


elsewhere 


center 
* with 
cate of 

’ appear 
‘ hen certificates 
‘ertifiente f *rometion 
omething your pupils will prize for 
years Our Closing Day Souvenirs 
with certificates are just the thing 
You may make up a combination 
order having part of your booklets 
with and part without certificates at 
no extra charge. Read advertise 
ment mi price list carefully We 


, 
will OD your order promptly 








FOR COMPLETE LIST 
OF SOUVENIRS SEND 
FOR CATALOG 











HOUR GLASS 


SOUVENIRS OF YOUR SCHOOL 


WITH OR WITHOUT CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


: joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike 
day to every boy and girl is the presentation of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion The 
value and usefulness of Wileox Souvenirs has been increared by the addition, where desired, of a Certificate of Promo- 

tion. This appears in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge. Lead carefully the description and select just the 
style suited to your school Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of Promotion. Wileox Sou- 
variety of styles with pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Pre- 
pared with your own special copy at no extra cost Send us the name of your school, board of education or trustees, your 
own name, date and names of pupils, 

CLUB ORDERS: 10 per cent discount allowed on orders from more than one teacher at a time. 

SAMPLES of any one souvenir free on request. 

ORDERS: If you do not wish to send special copy of names, etc., 
and the price will be less See last column of price list. All orders promptly filled. Write copy plainly We will arrange 
it for you Remittance must accompany order. Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names or include one cent a 
name fo pupils printed in excess of number of booklets ordered. 

A_ very attractive booklet 3% x5% 


Hour Glass oa. bone Blue Bir tiful colors Bluebirds, symbols o - — 


Done f nme 
in full colors a pupils happiness, are flying into the foreground from the little 
ght inside pages in har- schoolhouse in the background One of the most delightful 
monizing colors. Size 3% x5 inches. May be used with or designs ever made May be used with or without photo and 
without photo and with or without certificates of promotion, with or without certificate of promotion. 


This souvenir embod- 

Good Luck jes in its design the 

symbol of good luck, It is printed in 

s on heavy white bristol 

sa single card, not a book 

opriate for the walls of any 

Under pupils’ names appear 
numerals 1928 in delicate tint A | Blue 

very popular souvenir which will Hour Glass 

please your pupils. Good Luck 


Not the least pleasurable among the events of the 


venirs are made in a 


as outlined above, booklets will contain extra verses 


Hanes 
This handsome, expressive 
already in great demand thi 
design represents ASSUME 

m 


pe 
in and out of school Has « 


new 
season 

of time as 

pass 





Springtime The cover is printed 


in a single color and 
represents children dancing about a 
May-pole in the center with a 
schoolhouse in the background This 
souvenir is exceptionally artistic in 
every way. Has eight pages. Size 
3%x5 inches. May use certifi- 
cates of promotion and photo if de- 
sired. 


PRICE LIST 
Without Each With Each Without 
Photo Addi *hoto Addi Pupils’ 
lO orless tional l0orless tional Names 
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ie ) This parting thought 
Ee ce] am leaving, today 
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JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO. Inc. - Dept. III - Cooperstown, New York | 











A School for Messenger Boys 


New light is being thrown upon the 
problem of keeping the square pegs 
from the round holes through the work 





address. 


Camden, N. J. 





EXCITED! 


— the art classes where Drawlet 
give quick, easy expression 
to the artistic impulse ! 


| D pee PENS are bringing the deep, satis- 
fying thrill of creation to thousands of 
children. Pupils are keenly interested, and con- 
sequently it is a real joy to teach them. 
Endless possibilities lie in the naturalness 
of using Drawlet Pens. They are held like a 
pencil, and are just as easy to use. The pupils 
quickly gain mastery of line, with either 
colors or ink. In no time they are designing 
bold posters or executing clean-cut lettering. 
Won't you write for more detailed infor- 
mation about Drawlet Pens? Please give your 
school affiliation, as well as your name and 


Esterbrook Pen Co., Dept. NI-2 


&stertiook 


DRAWLET PENS 


of teachers and personnel directors at 
the big Continuation School conducted 
by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for its messengers. This school, 
at 395 Broadway, New York, is the 
largest of its kind in existence. 

In the work of placing the young- 
sters, Eric A. Nicol, messenger per- 
sonnel manager for the company, is 
co-operating with personnel executives 
of the leading big business concerns of 
the country, such as the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, New York Stock Ex- 
change, Chase National Bank, Amer- 
ican Surety Company, and the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

There are approximately 1,000 boys 
in the Messengers’ Continuation School. 
In New York City alone, the Western 
Union employs more than 1,500 boys. 
Throughout the system, it employs 
more than 15,000, which makes it the 
greatest individual employer of boys in 
the world. If exception be made of the 
Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A., no 
other concern or organization in the 
world is so deeply and so directly in- 
terested in the handling of boys. 

Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union and himself a director 
of the Boy Scouts of America, is re- 
sponsible for an entirely new idea in 
what might be called the Boy Problem. 
He has stated this problem forcefully. 
He said: “Within a single year, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
transmits and delivers in the neigh- 

SI borhood of 200,000,000 telegrams. 
y These messages are flashed to the four 

y, 


Pens 


corners of the continent and abroad 
over wires and equipment that have 
cost millions of dollars to build and 
maintain, but the task of delivery rests 
in large part with some 15,000 messen- 
gers. Without prompt delivery, the 








speediest transmission over great dis- 
tances would be nullified and the value 
of the service destroyed.” 

The solution of the problem, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carlton, was found to lie in 





| 
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making the Western Union megsge, 
service a desirable intermediate tr, 
ing school for young men of cha 
and intelligence seeking a practical 
portunity to express themselves jn J 
world of useful work. 

As a corollary of Mr. Carlton’s pp 
osition, it was necessary to develop 
system for detecting and appreciat; 
the character and natural aptitude, 
the boy, after which a suitable machi 
ery must be devised for assisting }j 
to make connection with the partieyi, 
line of business for which his tag, 
and abilities adapt him. In New Yo 
the big Continuation School affords y, 
usual opportunity for judging the 
tentialities of the boy. 

“Our intention is to make the 
senger Service as attractive as pog 
for boys of ambition and good cham 
ter,” said J. F. Nathan, general 
ager of the Metropolitan Division; 
the Western Union. “One of the 
we can do this is to provide adeg 
school facilities with an attractive am 
riculum and such additional educatigg 
al features as are likely to prove jm 
popular and most beneficial to # 
boys. The band and orchestra areg 
amples of our efforts in this latter @ 
rection. The thing we are stregsip 
especially, however, is vocational gui 
ance and placement. As soon as oy 
instructors have had an opportunity 
gauge the character and mental calih 
of the boy, they endeavor to find oy 
his natural liking or aptitude a 
when this is discovered every assist 
ance and encouragement is given to 
able the boy to find a position in 
work he may choose for his perm 
career.” 


Personal and Mass Edu oth 


Whatever mankind has _achi 
was the work of personal, origi 
minds and souls, who thought for the 
selves, spoke in their own name, ¢@ 
formed to nobody and nothing to beg 
with. These original minds and s¢ 
ought to be trained and made to we 
as such. Everybody should be taug 
first of all to become as original 
personal as possible; and this is 
necessary to-day than ever before, 
cause of the unequaled impo 
numbers have acquired in the modé 
world. For the more the materi 


| quantity counts, the more the real li 


and its values must step into the baé 


| ground. 


' 


| twentieth 








And this danger seems to me J 
ticularly great in the United St 
The general outlook of this country 
a curious mixture of eighteenth 
century ideas. Every 
belonging to the realm of applied 
ence is more advanced than anywi 
else in the world; but, on the o 
hand, America still believes in 
stract man,” the man who, as such, 
the same in all cases, all differen 
being due to education and envi 
ment. This idea of the abstract. 
is the foundation of all mistaken i 
of equality, the most pronoun 
which is the idea underlying bol 
vism. In reality there is no such 
as abstract man; man is concrete 
unique in each case. The first 
we have to do to-day if we are top 
gress, is to get rid of this most shall 
of eighteenth century prejudices. 
is the most important lesson the We 
War and the World Revolution she 
have taught us. : 

Indeed, as long as the uniquen 
quality is not emphasized above alle 
ers, as long as normalcy and |ike-ml 
edness are considered as ideals, ed 
tion can only lead to ever-increa 
barbarization. For the knowledge 
efficiency a man acquires get their 
nificance and value exclusively 
the original life-force which makes 
of them. If there is no such org 
force, then the best possible e 
education is often worse than 
grossest savagery. For a scientili¢ 
trained savage is without doubt 
much more dangerous creature that 
ignorant savage. And man re-bec 
savage when his personal sou 
spirit remain undeveloped, as }5 
and more the case in modern mass 
cation.—Count Hermann Keys 
in “The Forum.” 
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ij" —-— “ASTONISHING 
Ee NEW DEVICE 
- t c 


\ . 
ee that will 
wy revolutionize 
typewriting 
Gives the most perfect writing in world. 


ribbon freshly inked; no changing 
ribbon for year or more, 


fZ terms—10 days trial. 5-year guarantee. 
$10 RESTORO Free with our Underwood. 
Young Typewriter Company $35." ;003°°"Cuicaco 


1, - 


a 





A Better Photo 
may mean 
A Better Position 


Be sure your application 
photo does you justice. We'll 
more than do our part. 
25 Copies $1.50 

50 24x34 $2.50 
Send remittance and original 
photo to us direct or to your 
agency. 
NATIONAL PHOTO CO., 

2722 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


id 


. . Catalog and directions, 15c. 

: Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooaen beads, 
dstraw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes. 


SIOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 








Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul, Be- 
tome popular and successful. This 
short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you to quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
} you will play as well as Native Hawaii- 


Our staff of Hawatlian instructors have 
perfected a method of teaching, so 
Gmple, that without musical know!- 
edge, you quickly learn to play real 
nasie from notes. astearn- 
ing your A. B. C’s and it will not be 


t- 


pepalar, dance or classical, 
Almost from first lesson, you 
play love songs like Aloba Oe. 


}] New Invention— 
4] Kno-All-Chart 


QUICKLY TEACHES 
YOU HOW TO PLAY 


invention of 


itty teaches you how to play and road notes. So sim- 
is device that any one can understand it and b: 
‘play imme diately. ee 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
Madent but we also supply you with many 

pictures of our professors’ play- 
ing. This enables you to imitate 
the pictures. Isn't this easy? 


Phonograph Records FREE 


Asan additional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our Hawalian 
instructor's own playing of the piece you are 
learning, This practically brings our pro- 
fessors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playing just 
as if they were actually in front of you. 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 
Enroll asa student, and secure free. 

Free a beautiful, full tone, genuine $18 06 
Hawaiian Guitar. We also furnish every 
bit of equipment so it is never necess- 

ar: fer you to spend an one poses. 

en you graduate you get a beauti- 

fully engraved diploma and after 
graduation, we also give you 

six mont se e 

and consultation. Send for 

ee particulars now, 


xpect whe 

ou willalso re- 
of full 

. Write for your 

‘py and free lesson today. 





MWANAN STUDIO No. 72038 
ies, York Academy of Music 
Fitth York, N.Y. 
aljense tush your book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar’’ 
wi my first free lesson. Also reserve a gift Hawaiian 
me. This obligates me in no way whatever. 
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The Origin of Our Flag 


Two quite different but equally er- 
roneous theories are current as to the 
origin of the flag of the United States. 
An idea prevalent in England even to- 
day is that our national emblem is a 
mere adaptation of the crest and arms 
of the Washington family. 

Americans, on the other hand, often 
cherish the delusion that the Stars and 
Stripes sprang into being, full grown, 
from the brain of the Father of His 
Country, with some practical assistance 
from Dame Betsy Ross. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that our flag, 
like our country, developed by a grad- 
ual evolution and derived its inspira- 
tion from sources as varied as the 
strains of blood which have flowed into 
this land. 

It is a matter of historical record 
that on June 14, 1777, Congress re- 
solved that the flag of the United States 
was to be thirteen stripes, alternately 
red and white, with thirteen white stars 
arranged in a circle on a blue field in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
flag. Sometime later Congress voted 
to adopt as the national coat-of-arms 
a spread eagle and as a motto “E Plu- 
ribus Unum.” About this much there 
can be no dispute. The difference of 
opinion arises as to what Congress had 
in mind at the time it issued the above 
decrees. 

The English point significantly to 
the Washington coat-of-arms, a shield 
ornamented with five alternate red and 
white bars and three white stars, rep- 
resenting the rowels of spurs of the 
days of chivalry. This suggestion, 
which it is believed was originally made 
by the English poet Martin Tupper, 
has since been accepted by the British 
Archaeological Society which regards 
the stars and stripes and the spread 
eagle as only an advance upon the bar 
gules, the mullets and the raven of the 
old Washington family. 

That there is a resemblance between 


'|the Washington crest and our national 


banner is undeniable, but there are 
even greater likenesses between the na- 
tional flags of Denmark and Switzer- 
land, between those of France and the 
Netherlands, of Belgium and _ Rou- 
mania, and even of Chile, Liberia and 
the United States. Yet it is not custom- 
ary to impute to any of these coun- 
tries the copying of one another’s flags. 
The English theory is rapidly being 
discredited. 

To quote the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: “It has been held that the stars 
and stripes of the American national 
flag as well as the eagle were suggested 
by the crest of arms of the Washing- 
ton family. The latter supposition is 
absurd, for the Washington crest was 
a raven. The Washington arms were 
a white shield having two horizontal 
red bars and above there was a row of 
three red stars. This might, by a 
stretch of the imagination, be supposed 
to have inspired the original idea of 
the flag which was that each state in 
the Union should be represented by a 
star and stripe.” 

Two hundred years earlier, Cortez 
had had a flag with twelve stars in a 
circle, and in 1776, one year before our 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes as a 
national emblem, Rhode Island flew a 
starry banner of her own—a blue flag 
with white stars. Nor were alternate 
stripes of different colors a novelty at 
the time of our adoption of them. Hol- 
land had had a trade flag some thirty- 
seven years before in which yellow 
stripes alternated with red. Virginia, 
in 1776, had a flag of thirteen stripes 
of alternate red and white with a snake 
spread across the banner over the pop- 
ular legend, “Don’t tread on me.” 

The two predecessors of our national 
flag to which it bears the most striking 
resembiance and which very probably 
suggested its design to Washington 
were the flag of the East India Com- 
pany and that of New England. The 
former flag—prominently displayed in 
American ports from 1704 until 1834— 
consisted of thirteen stripes, seven red 
and six white, with a red cross on a 
white background in the upper left- 
hand corner. The second flag, which 
was still fresh in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution, was the 
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DIALOGUES 0’ PEP AND HUMOR. (Bit- 

ney). 35 original humorous dialogues for both 
young and old. Some for all boys, some for all 
girls and a large number for both boys and 
girls. 40 cents. 
SPICY DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. (Hast- 
ings). 46 titles with special appeal for children 
in rural schools and small towns. Suitable for 
children from the first grade to the eighth. 
40 cents. 

SNAPPY HUMORUS DIALOGUES. (Irish). 
30 titles with clever conversation and extreme- 
ly funny situations, for all grades. Will bring 
great applause. 40 cents. 

JOLLY DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. (Hoxie). 
87 dialogues full of pep and easy to learn. 
Suitable for all grades and all sorts of children. 
This collection is sure to please. 40 cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. (Simons). 28 of the most clever 
original dialogues ever published. Great va- 
riety. Boys and girls both are provided for in 
this collection. 40 cents. 

RECITATIONS O° PEP AND HUMOR. 
(Flaurier). 125 original recitations for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. A group especially 
for girls and one especially for boys, and se- 
lections for Prize Contests. 40 cents. 

CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS (Irish). 
For children of first and second grades. Over 
200 new and original pieces that will please 
you. All short and easy. 35 cents. 

HUMOROUS PRIMARY  RECITATIONS. 
245 snappy recitations for first, second and 
third grades. All full of laughs and chuckles. 
Every primary teacher should have this book. 
40 cents. 

ONE HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. 
(Irish). 22 for Primary grades, 34 for Inter- 
mediate grades and 52 for Grammar grades. A 
varied collection which increases its usefulness 
to the teacher. 40 cents. 

BEST RECITATIONS AND MONOLOGUES. 
(Simons). 99 titles of both serious and humor- 
ous material for all grades. Sure to please. 
40 cents. 

COMMUNITY GAMES, STUNTS AND EN- 
TERTAINMENTS. (Simons). For old and 
young. Every teacher, community leader, 
lodge worker and club member should have a 
copy of this book, 40 cents. 


TIMELY 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


A wealth of original, new material 
of the best assortment 








CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. (Irish). 
A wealth of material of the best assortment for 
all grades. Recitations, dialogues and plays, 
songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class mottoes, 
salutatory, valedictories, class will, ete. 40 


cents, 

CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. (Simons). Recitations, monologues, 
exercises, drills, playlets, dialogues, marches, 
songs, pantomimes and yells. A great book. 
40 cents. 

DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING 
DAY. (Denton). For all grades. Dialogues 
for girls alone, for boys alone and titles for 
both boys and girls together. Also several 
plays. 40 cents. 

BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND 
CEREMONIES. (Irish). big variety of 
commencement helps, hints, suggestions and 
stunts, for both 8th grade and high school. 40 
cents. 

GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton). 
This book puts life and originality, pep and va- 
riety into the commencement events and aims 
to fill every high school commencement need. 
40 cents. 

WINNING DRILLS AND MARCHES. 
(Irish), For every occasion imaginable. Some 
for boys alone, some for girls alone and some 
for boys and girls together. 40 cents. 

SNAPPY HUMOROUS DRILLS AND 
MARCHES. (Simons). Every drill is a 
novelty. No difficult costumes required. This 
book will delight the busy teacher. 40 cents. 


WELCOME AND CLOSING SONGS 
Full directions for acting. Sheet music. 

GOODBYE PENCILS! GOODBYE BOOKS! 
Splendid for your closing day entertainment. 
35 cents. 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE 80 
WELL. A song with a great climax, inspiring 
words and thrilling music, Ideal as a closing 
day feature. 35 cents. 

WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR 
SMILES ALONG. Smiles are contagious and 
soon all will be laughing with the singers. 35 


cents. 

NOW AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU CAME, 
Very humorous. No better song published. 
35 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 





New Posters 
and Projects 


for Your Schoolroom 


= te 
Perse: ——— eS ae 
— ES BS See | 


_ it’s a decorative poster or one of the fascinating projects 
in miniature that children so adore, you’ll find attractive material 
for it in Dennison’s Decorated Crepe. Fairies and flowers and Indians, 
Mother Goose and ships at sea—76 different holiday, seasonal and story- 
telling designs. Children are gloriously happy cutting them out and mount- 
ing them. Teachers everywhere are using them to create delightful effects. 


FREE! Dennison’s New Book for Schools 


Let us send you free a special booklet just 
prepared for teachers, describing new 
posters and projects for your schoolroom, 
and a folder illustrating the 76 Decorated 
Crepe designs. 

For delightful supplies that keep chil- 
dren eager and interested go to your local 
store where Dennison’s goods are sold. 
Crepe paper in all the hues of the rainbow 
for costumes and decorations, stars and 
seals and passe-partout, materials for bas- 
ketry, weaving, flower-making and seal- 
ing-wax craft—all the things that lend 
charm and fascination to a day at school. 
On sale at stationers, department stores 
and many drug stores. 

Send the coupon now for the free book- 


let on posters and projects and the folder 
illustrating 76 different designs in Denni- 
son’s Decorated Crepe. 


. 
WWW) 
Dennison’s, Dept. 24- Q, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me your new booklet of ters and 
projects for the schoolroom and the folder illus- 
trating 76 designs of Dennison's Decorated Crepe 


Address ...... snviditneaaiiensinneiasimnetiniie ‘ 


oon Be iencsicnniis 
(Why wot let us include some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose 10¢ for seach) 
..Crepe Paper Flowers ....Crepe Paper Costumes 
..Sealing Wax Craft ating Halls 
. Weaving with Rope Soap Carving Packet 
The Party Magazine (20 cents) 
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LEARN BY MAIL to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Simple as A. B. C. 


You will never know how easy it is to learn 
music until you have looked into the wonderful 
National Academy of Music Method. If you have 
the slightest love of music in yous heart; if you 
are wine to devote just a little of your leisure 


Do you know of anyone who is getting 
more fun—more real pleasure and enjoy- 
ment out of life in a social way—than 
one who can play some instrument? The 
ability to play means wholesome pleas- 
ure, worth-while friends—it is the open 
door to social success. 

Haven't you often wished you could play? 
Wouldn't it be wonderful to be ae the center of at- 
traction and interest at social gatherings—to be 

invited and welcome everywhere? Music will 
make all these things possible. 


Quickly and Easily Mastered 

The marvellous Home-Study Courses of the 
National Academy of Music are revolutionizing 
the teaching of music Over enthusiastic 
students testify to the amazing ease and simplic- 
ity of our methods of teaching. Right in your 
own home, in your spare moments, and at a 


time to one of the most interesting recreations 
imaginable: then you certainly canlearn. Thou- 
sands who did not know one note from another, 
are now accomplished musicians, enjoying real 
social success and earning real money 

Famous courses, prepared by, rom famous 
Musicians, Teachers and Artists in Piano, Vio- 
lin, Trumpet (Cornet), Voice, Organ, Span- 
ish Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Tenor 
Banjo, Mandolin 


Our New Catalog FREE 
To celebrate our 25th Anniversary we have 
ipet ublished a beautiful, 40-page k about 
ational Academy of M Music, which fully 
Ps and describes the wonderful method 
trifling cost, you can learn to play beautifully in pon | ase preced this great school in the front 
just a few short, fascinating months. rank re all music schools. In this book you will 


Big Money in Music, Too find the t of teachers, 


artists and musicians everywhere, who give the 
Thousands of highly paid and interestin National Academy full wom for their success— 
sitions in Orchestras, Choire, Schoo d Musi. 


success that you can easily duplicate. It will 
cal Organizations of all oh ey are + | and _ tell you about our very low prices and easy 





waiting for you just as soon as you are sone, for monthly ——* fact bt 4 spat ou want 
them. Our graduates may be — everywhere to know Send for it NO Top — while 
earning real money, getting the most out of life. the matter is fresh in your mind. ies is w REE. 





National Academy of Music, 702 E. 41st Street, Dept. 70 Chicago, Ill. 

















Some Recent 


APPLETON TEXT BOOKS 


For Primary Grades 








Grade List Price 

GARIS—The Uncle Wiggily Book 2,3 $1.00 

A recreational reader, written expressly for schools. 
Human Geography By Grades 

By James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young 
Book 1—Children of Many Lands Grade 2, 3 $ .72 
Book 2—-Homes Far Away 3 -80 
Book 3—The World 4 -96 


Serve both as readers and as basal or co-basal texts. 


Young and Memmott—Methods in Elementary English 





(For Teachers, Grades 1-3) $1.20 
Elementary Science w Grades 
Editor, Frank W. Ballou, Ph.D. 
Grades 1-6, When Series is Complete. 
Book 2, By Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth K. Peeples. 
(Published February.) Grade 2 $ .72 
Book 3, By Persing and Peeples. (Tentative 
Publication Date, March 15th) Grade 3 .80 








Send for complete descriptive catalogue of elementary and high 
school textbooks, and teachers’ books. Address Dept. N.I. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


35 West 32nd Street New York . 





banner of New England in 1775—a 
white flag with thirteen white stars on 
a blue field. Replace the red cross of 
the East India Company with the starry 
field of the New England banner and 
you have our first national flag. 

The stars were arranged in a circle 
to form the “new constellation,” a po- 
etic way of referring to the new coun- 
try which its founders hoped would re- 
semble a constellation in that, although 
made up of a number of component 
parts, it would move as a harmonious 
whole, 

The significance of the colors as de- 
fined by the Continental Congress was: 
“White for purity and innocence; red 
for hardiness and valor; blue for vigi- 
lance, perseverance and justice.”—Se- 
le cted. 


Children Build Cathedral Arch 


Pennies contributed by children the 
world over are building one of the 
great arches in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, largest 
cathedral in the English-speaking 
world, 

The Children’s Arch is 126 feet from 
the floor at its highest point, and has 
piers around which a dozen boys and 
girls holding hands can scarcely reach. 

Offerings presented at a recent serv- 
ice by children from all parts of the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York brought 
the total amount raised for the Chil- 
dren’s Arch up to $52,387. 

Contributions range from $10,000 
given by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, widow 
of the late ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, in memory of her granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Reid, to three cents given by 
a small New York boy named Hermy 
Unglaub. Willie Brown, of New Lon- 
don, Conn., contributed ten cents 
earned “being good.” A little Catholic 
girl sent money earned peeling apples 
for her mother’s pies. A letter from a 
little girl who lives at the Shinnecock 
Light House reads: 

“T am sending $1 from my sister and 
$1 from myself for completing the Ca- 
thedral. We live in a lighthouse. My 
father is one of the keepers. We hope 
the Cathedral will be as great a light 
to all people who visit it as our light 
here is to the ships at sea.” 


W. E. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, speaking 
at the fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, at 
Atlantic City, said that the federal 
government is waging “war to the 
death” against fake correspondence 
schools, universities and colleges, many 
of which carry on a traffic in diplomas 
and degrees, selling them to “anyone 
with the price.” He declared that some 
such institutions sold a master’s de- 
gree for $5 and a doctor’s for $8.50. 
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Prepare Now for Music Week with | 


SONG-O-PHONE 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the SONG- 
O-PHONE, The y play immediately—no study 
—no practice. ‘st they can hum a tune nas 
orchestral effects can be process d with tl 
wonder instruments ndreds E of uccenatul 
pu il bands playin ng SONG. O-t NES en- 
irely, attest to the popularity of 5 enn outly 
pl layed cornets, saxophones, trombones, 
gies, etc. The children will enjoy it—you will 
ind it an queetians means of ovens 0 BORED: 
musical sense. Plan now to for 
PHONE pupila band for music es 
for cata SONG-O-PHONES A 
inexpenaive~10 cents to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N, Brooklyn,N, Y, 



















NEEDED IN ALL SCHOOL ROOMS 


Hang up the pictures, maps, drawings, with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, etc., use’ 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Easy toinsert in woodwork or walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook, 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 


BASKETRY MATERIAI 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, 15c Rolls or Pounds, Discount a 
large orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases, Hang 
ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth, Colored 
Wooden Beads for Mai Free Instruction Sheet 
and Priee List. JORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phiilipskarg. Kansas. 
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4 ANY BOOK IN PRINTE eres: b 
m™ Delivered at yourdoor. We y from h 


age. Standard authors, fine ito 
books, all at biggest savin; 


send pos for Clarkson's aly 


When 


RR Write for our great book e 
This catalog is a short course i 
mm literature and is so used b come of of Ai PO 
a S jammy 2 
LAR if you wii tan — 
DAVID B. CLARKSON 
328 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, vacatio: 





FREE HEALTH éautd’co 
Valuable to every peream, whe has troshie 1 it! ge 
Yellow Skin, ‘ “Gas, Colic Spell,” Gall Tod ical work 

















(GALL-STONES) Constipation or Auto-Into: 
tion. Sent free upon request. Address 
Products Co., Dept. C33, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, 





Teachers, would you like to have 4 = 
a s new flag for your home room? There 
not a finer and more appropriate p 
that a graduating class can give than 
present its home room witha flag. Write at once for 














Spring School Supplies 
We carry in stock practically every- 
thing for the schoolroom. Quick 
deliveries at reasonable prices. For 
special attention just mention—‘‘De- 
partment A’’ 





USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 
. 1. it 
38 Sheets snd 38 Eectages, Sut $1:88 poston 
Money with order. 10c extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of Rockies. Prompt 
delivery. Satisfaction guaran’ 

















The Educational Supply Co., 





















Mr. Humphrey said that a large num- | tails about securing one of these beautiful flags. b Y 
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Graduation Announcements 
and Diplomas 
Ask for our Sample Sets and secur 


KLIN 
A244 








of $2 | 
§& Governn 
Jobs 


the newest ideas. Your graduation how I 
class will be delighted with them. Bi) tllway p, 
Sent free by marking your request i 
attention—‘‘Department A’”’ Rural Mai! 

» Governme 





Wedding 
Invitations 
and Announcements 





Distinctive yet inexpensive. 
Send for our FREE sample set of our um 
printed and engraved wedding invitations @ 








nouncements, with especially low prices for tea 


State Street, Painesville, Obio 
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z PAYROLL 


rw $1140 to 
$3300 Year 


Men—Women 


PE ‘ 18 Up 
ICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
wr business conditions, lockouts or 
jitics will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 
ment employees get their pay for 
ve full months every year. There 
no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
»the U. S. Government Service. 
$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 





‘ x \\* 
4 NY 4), 


t year, being paid on the first and 
nth of each month. $79.00 each 
day. Their pay is quickly in- 
i, the maximum being $2,700 a 
, $112.50 each pay day. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


gt Sek 


luilway Postal Clerks, like all Government 
es, have a yearly vacation of 15 working 
(about 18 days). On runs, they usually 
$ days and have 3 days off duty or in the 
proportion. During this off duty and va- 
jn their pay continues just as though they 
working. They travel on a pass when on 
nment business and see the country. When 
y from home they get extra allowance for 
When they grow old, they are retired 
th a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Cerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
jar and automatically increase $100 a year 
2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days 
id vacation. Examinations are frequently 
in the larger cities. City residence is un- 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant 
al work in the various government depart- 
sb at Washington, D. 
hout the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present 
Your prospective condition, perhaps changing 
itions frequently, no chance in sight for 
MRMANENT employment; frequently out of 
Msition and the year’s average salary very 
”. DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? 
MVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A 
mW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET 
£0 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 

“und city residents stand equal chance. Ixperi- 
ge is unnecessary, and political influence is not per- 
Mal, Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and mail 
; how, at once. 

D0IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
=. may result in you getting a Govern- 




























C., and other cities 


KLIN INSTITUTE 

» Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
ion of the position checked below; (2) Free 
of 32 page illustrated book, ‘‘How To Get a 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CTLELACH ERS: 


cA Trip to Europe 
with the Money Y ou 
Earn Next Summer! 


Educational Notes 








About 4,000 students from the Phil- 
ippines, it is estimated, are attending 
schools and colleges in continental 
United States. 


In New York State 2,286 schools 
serve hot lunches at noon, according to 
a report of Mary McCormick, super- 
visor of nutrition for the State Educa- 
tion Department. 


A school improvement plan to make 
the grade and rural schools accredited 
if they reach and maintain certain 
standards has been launched by J. S. 
Vaughan, state superintendent of Ok- 
lahoma. 


Making of an Alaskan flag is a proj- | 
ect undertaken by a number of oF 

in Alaska since the adoption recently 
of a distinctive emblem for the Terri- 
tory. Flags made by the children fol- 
low the official design, and are intend- 
ed for school or other appropriate use. 


In its handsome new East Side 
Branch Building the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank has made large provi- 
sion for the school savings department. 
The cages for this department extend 
three-quarters of the length of the 
main banking room. 


The historic old wooden frigate Con- 
stitution will be new from the keel up 
when the repairs are completed. The 
repairs will cost $700,000. Of this sum 
$459,000 has been raised already, $275,- 
000 by the sale of more than 1,100,000 


copies of the color print of the famous | 


fighting craft. 


From April 16 to 28, a Parents’ Ex- 
position will be held in New York, un- 
der the auspices of the United Parents’ 
Associations of Greater New York 
Schools, Inc. For further information, 
address this organization at Room 304, 
Knickerbocker Building, 152 West 42d 
St., New York. 


A glass schoolhouse is being built for 
children in Steglitz, a suburb of Berlin. 
It has twenty-four rooms, and the walls 
and roof are of glass supported by slen- 
der iron beams. It was devised by 


ools | 
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architects and doctors in the belief 
that the new generation should receive 
all the sunshine available. 


Dr. James H. Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been chosen 
president of the American Historical 
Association to succeed Dr. Henry Os- 
born Taylor of New York. The new 
president of the association plans to di- 
rect a nation-wide research program to 
develop the truths of American history. 


Katherine D. Blake, for many years 
principal of Public School 6, New York 
City, has been placed on the retired 
list at her own request. Miss Blake 
has played an important part in the 
history of the city school system, and 
she has been active in promoting the 
National Education Association. 


All adults who handle food in school 
lunchrooms of New York City must 
hold a “food handlers’ health certifi- 
cate.” This is in conformity to the sani- 
tary code of the city which requires 
examination of all persons engaged in 
the preparation or serving of food, to 
establish freedom from any infectious 
disease. 

The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children is being held at To- 
ronto, Canada, on February 23, 24 and 
25. The Council aims are: (1) To em- 
phasize the education of the “special 
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HY face the coming summer as a time of “no 

income?” You can enter interesting educational 
work that will prove full of pleasure and profit. You 
can earn from $200 to $300 a month this summer 
with us—and accumulate enough money to pay all 
your expenses of a trip to Europe. 


Earn$500T his Coming Summer! 


Next summer our national or- 
ganization will have excellent 
earning opportunities in educa- 
tional work for teachers of the 
better type. If selected you'll have 
a chance to travel, to reside in 
different sections of the country, 
to meet interesting people, and 
to earn far more than yourpresent 
position permits. Many of our 
people earn $500 in the summer 
—some as high as $750. 


A Permanent Position at 
Greater Salary Next Fall 


With all sincerity we say that 
here is an unusual opportunity. 
In past years hundreds of other 
teachers have taken advantage of 
our offer, have enjoyed a summer 
of greater interest and bigger in- 
come, and have used this ground- 
work as a logical entrance to an 
excellent, profitable, —— 
business career in the Fall. 


Ideal Opportunities for Teachers! 


The 20-year successful WEEDON 
Way can be your way to success! 
This field makes a most logical 
appeal to teachers. Your own 


education, your background, your 
teaching experience, your desire 
to help others in an educational 
way—all prepare you splendidly 
for your opportunity with us. 


Travel Along the Road to Success! 
With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “make 
good” with us. Everything is done 
to help you succeed. You are care- 
fully trained—and thoroughly. 
You have a guaranteed income 
to start. Your railroad fare is paid. 
You receive constant personal 
help after you we Agreeable 
associates too, of course, since 
we like to think of ourselves as 
one closely-knit, happy “Weedon 


family”. And last—and perhaps : 


most important of all—you have 
an added income in generous 
measure! Many “Weedonites” 
are earning over $200 per month 
—some as high as $500. 


In the past twenty years hundreds 
of teachers with backgrounds and 
experience not a whit different 
from yours have achieved happy, 
contented, profitable summer 
careers with us. You, too, can 
be a successful “Weedonite!’’ 


cure aagrernment Job’ ; (3) A list of, the U. 8. Gov- child”—rather than his identification 
; : obs ow obti 2 Se 2 rs ° s e ; 
ties w I can get the position I have checked. |OF Classification; (2) To establish pro- THE S. L. WEEDON CO. : Weedon Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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mt Clerk ------- ($1140-$1860) 
SE SUE nnceinnoconenenem ($2040-$3000) 
PAY POSITIONS-NOT GOVERNMENT JOBS 


problem of the “special child.” 
None of the 10,000 essays on the late 



















THE S. L. WEEDON CO. 2036 E. 89th St. Cleveland O, Dept. 2-C 


I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making 
opportunity you have for me. 


President Woodrow Wilson, submitted 
in the prize essay contest conducted by | 
the Wodrow Wilson Foundation, was | 
considered worthy of either first or | 
second prize, the jury of award has 


those on which you wish valuable descriptive 
id FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 

; Salesmanship 

Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
inery Designing and Making 

im Automobile Repairing and Mechanics 
ness Training 








active announced. A total of $52,000 had / 
Auditing been set aside for first and second I eecesorecsensnsassenicesicsncnenctinsonsassniiorebensis SIPC ..rorencecesen-cnanconeveenersenseese 
a prizes. There were two first prizes Rea tceacc ese sosscactlaneslecteipameinonouenada ) eae 
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each were awarded to the writers of 




















Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours . 

The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Business Administration and 
Journalism. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Production. Many 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Opportunities for grad- 
uate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures, Vacation railroad rates. Boulder common point from 
Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


a — es es es Send Today for Complete Information — ——— -_-— 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue................ Summer Recreation Bulletin............ 


Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin... 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail one 
Postoffice Positions| MUSIC LESSONS vi HOME 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks You can read music like this quickly 
notice. A person can take many examinations Write today for BOOKLET. It tells how tolearn 
and be eligible on many registers “. A same play Piano, Oren, va jolin, Mandolin, waiter, Banjo, ete, 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue Borinners or advanced players. Your “guly expense about 


COLUMBI CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 2c per day for music and postage used. 
= _ Washington, D. C. American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


STUDY, PLAY and ATTEND 


The N. E. A. CONVENTION at the 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


The Second Largest State University 
Offers all its Facilities. 


Graduate and Undergraduate work leading to all 
Academic and Professional degrees. 


Regular Staff Augmented 
by visiting instructors of prominence. 
College of Education 


offers INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES to those 
desiring to advance to HIGHER TEACHING or 
ADMINISTRATIVE positions. 


Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


Administration Supervision School Music 
Test and Measurements Physchology Art 
Teaching Methods Library Methods Child Welfare 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Winnetka Plan In- 
stitute on Problems of Higher Education. 


2 TERMS 1st term June 15th to July 28th 
2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 
N. E. A. Convention July 1 to 6. 


Educational, Inspirational, Recreational Opportunities 
in the “Land of 10,000 Lakes”. 


Special Post-Convention Courses 































































For Complete Bulletin write to the Director of Summer Session, Box 9 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


14 essays “without distinction of place” 
and the writers of thirty more received 
honorable mention. 


The Report of the Locarno World 
Conference on New Education may be 
had for 60 cents from the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. The general theme of 
the Conference was “The True Mean- 
ing of Freedom in Education.” 


Schools in La Crosse, Madison, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are making def- 
inite plans for opening classes for crip- 
pled children, under the new state law 
whereby financial aid is given to 
schools doing this work. Special trans- 
portation is planned. Special seats and 
desks have been ordered in these cities, 
and other facilities are being provided. 


A full-time director of safety has 
been appointed by the Chicago Board 
of Education. In addition to the safety 
education of more than 500,000 pupils, 
duties of the new director, a safety en- 
gineer, include promotion of increased 
playground facilities, traffic reform, 
and an extensive campaign to enlist 
public interest in the work. The pur- 
pose will be not only to train children 
in self-protection from street hazards 
but to prepare them for future respon- 
sibilities in traffic and in industry. 


The Commission of Interracial Co- 
operation, 409 Palmer Building, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., offers to American high school 
students three prizes of fifty, thirty, 
and twenty dollars, for the three best 
papers on “America’s Tenth Man,” 
submitted on or before April 1. The 
purpose of the offer is to interest stu- 
dents in a brief study of the Negro’s 
part in American history. The Com- 
mission has prepared suggestions and 
data for the use of those desiring to 
submit papers, and invites inquiries 
from principals, teachers, and students 
who may be interested. 


Bushwick High School of Brooklyn 
won the silver cup offered by the Cor- 
nell University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, to the member of the Eastern In- 
terscholastic Publications Association 
having the best group of publications. 
The award was made at a conference 
of delegates from private and high 
schools in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. High schools receiving 
honorable mention for their publica- 
tions as a group were Technical School 
of Buffalo, The Manlius School, Elmira 
Free Academy, Hutchinson-Central of 
Buffalo, Blodgett Vocational School of 
Syracuse and East High School of 
Rochester. 


Dr. Henry Suzzalo, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees ‘of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, has gone to Europe as visit- 
ing Carnegie professor of international 
relations. He will seek to interpret 
American education in terms of the 
economic, social, and political ideals 
and conditions which have determined 
the evolution of the school system in 
the United States. A considerable 
number of students from foreign coun- 
tries have been coming to America for 
advanced professional training in edu- 
cation. It is believed that through Dr. 
Suzzalo this interest may be increased, 
since he gained wide recognition for 
ability while professor of the philos- 
ophy of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity and as president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


A vacation school, intended primarily 
for children of tourists in the lake re- 
gion of Minnesota, was maintained 
during the past summer by the board 
of education of Alexandria, Minn. The 
school was organized to meet the de- 
mand each year by summer residents 
for tutors for their children. A slight 
charge was made for tuition, and four 
teachers were retained and paid for 
their services. Only morning sessions 


(Continued on page 18) 


PE WRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Dully Gearantecd. Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121N. Franciseo,Chieago, Ill. 
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Begin any time ——_ 
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Become a Tulloss Expert 


TENOGRAPHE; 


DOUBLE THE OUTPUT—EARN $40 TO $60 A WeEx 
Quickly De Develop into ho Sis Exe Executive 


World Y 
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Guaranteed 
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THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 324 College Hil, Springfield, (hi 


High School Course 
In 2 Years You can 


this simplified Hi 
hoo! Course at hane 

Meets a!) requirements for e- 

to col! and the | Jeading professions. This 


eat pce TODAY. =? “eae 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 1367, Drexel Av. & 58th St, ©A.8.1923 OW 
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Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining. Teaching Church Activities, ete, 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted 
Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other defects 
of Speech and Voice 
Summer Session Music 
Play-Coaching Send for — 
Address, Secretary of Schoo 
Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


BEAN ARTIST 


CAN TEACH 

You DRAWING in Y 

your own home during your 

Spare time, Thirty-five years of 

successful teaching proves our ability. — 
Artists receive large salaries. ' 


Write today for Art Year Book 


SCHODL“APPILED AR ART 











No. SP25 


§T. PATR! 
per pou! 





































Test Your Story Writin; 
Z Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualitie 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training 
will be able to succeed in Short Story 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 451 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Al (si 



























































































































BE ‘COME A PHOTOGRAPHE R 
Fascinating Work 

< BIG PAY - Learn 

Earn $50 to $250 Weekly 





















studies. Free ae ta Service. 
New York Institute of ; 
Dept. 122, 10 West 33rd St, 


SHORT STORY WRIT! NC 



































“SCHOOL OF NURSING 





ROWN’S Home Study > 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 









Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, Ill. 








878. ¢9 ree. Registered by State of Minols,, Ns Mow. nee 
tenance Fact 
qaeee wiped hook graduates only. Bond for free Bo ~T 
perintendent, School of - OSprtak s 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
Dept. N.1 2449 Washington Bive., Takes, 
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Tr Ob. 
cho ST. PATRICK 
Meth. 
‘MeN o P 
uniog St. Patrick Crepe Papers. 

” 
rat DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPERS. A standard 
Ad. decorative material. The designs are made with special reference to 
ervie their cut-out possibilities for use in school. In_ folds 20 inches wide 
Meas. and 10 feet long. We offer four St. Patrick designs as listed. 


Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. 8655. Irish Lad and Lassie. 
No. 8657. Irish Flags, Harps, and Shamrocks. 
No. 8658. Irish Girl with Harp and Goose, See illustration. 
No. 8659. Irish Lovers, fan design. See illustration. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. 11. White. 

Cut-out decorative border with streamer and 





wide and 10 feet long. 
43. Emerald Green, 
PAPER SILHOUETTE STREAMERS No. 85. 
oks all neatly die-cut from green crepe paper. See 
vation. In folds 6% _ inches wide and 10 feet long. 
410 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
cnEPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. SP120. For the 
i table, size 36 x 36 inches. White crepe paper with St. 
Reick designs in color. Very attractive. Price, 20 cents 
aid. 
LARGE CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. SP230. 
61x54 inches. White crepe border of Irish lads and 
aie, Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. St. Patrick designs in col 
md gold. Price, 10c per doz.; 6O0c per hundred, postpaid. 


) inches 
No 


























































STREAMER N?°SS 


St. Patrick Favors and Badges. 


sew IRISH FLAG No. SP12. 
Mounted on a pin. Price, 12 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

LK FLAG No. SP15. Small green silk flag printed with shamrocks and harp. 
q M in. Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid, 

$AMROCK LEAF No. SP20. Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green silk. 


cents dozen, postpaid. 
= ‘sna OCK AND PIPE No. SP25. 
silk, with white clay pipe attached. An attractive souvenir. 
postpaid. 
FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. 
combination. The guests will be delighted with these pretty favors, 
each; 8} -00 per dozen, postpaid. abe 
GREEN SNAKE No. SP120. Made of coiled wire, very realistic 
in appearance, 10 inches long, 3 be stretched to twice that 
length. When snake is coiled, it makes a striking table favor. Will 
create much merriment. Price, $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. Sam- 
ple 12 cents. 


Miniature flag, green, white, and yellow crinkled paper. Size, 1% x 1% 


Size, 1%x2 
Very pretty. Price, 


Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, 


Several designs and styles in green and white 
i Price, 10 cents 








Speaking ST. PATRICK HIGH GREEN HAT No. SPO75. A pretty lit- 
es, ete, tle green cardboard hat with black band; size 2% inches high and 
2% inches across brim. ‘The crown is a container for small candies 
r defects or nuts. An exceptional St, Patrick favor for both adults and chil- 
dren. See illustration. Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. No. SP0O75 


Mo, SP25 Sample, 10 cents. 
sf. PATRICK CANDIES. Miniature green Irish souvenirs, 


per pound, postpaid. \ 
St. Patrick Cards and Seals. 


POST CARDS No. 19P1. A fine assortment of designs appropriate for the St. 
Patrick season. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. ? 
GREETING CARDS No. SP303. Hand-tinted cards of unusual attractiveness 
St. Patrick's Day message inscribed thereon, With envelopes. Price, 3c each, postp’d. 
PLACE CARDS No. SP135. Shamrock stand-up with Irish lad and lassie. Stands 
2% inches high. Printed in natural colors, with place for name. Price, 35 cents 


For filling the above favors, Price, 40 














per dozen, postpaid. : fi 
iets SHAMROCK CUT-OUTS No. SP215. Made of art board, printed in natural 
colors and cut-out, size 2x2% inches. For table decoration, favors and place 





cards. Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

ST. PATRICK SEALS. Cut-out, gummed stickers. 
No. SP303 lets, packages, etc Two designs: 
61. Green Shamrock edged with gold, assorted designs (24 seals). Wo. 53. Gold Harp on green bac! 
od, very attractive (25 seals). Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


A NEW ID:A IN GIFTS FOR PUPILS 

We offer at a special reduced price four dainty and at- 
tractive souvenirs. They have been planned along entirely 
” new lines. A departure from the old lithographed school 
souvenir will be welcomed by those teachers desirous of 
gifts that are new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
dividuality. Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
yropriateness, we make a_ special offer of these souvenirs. 
- rice, any of the four styles, & cents each, postpaid. 

SERIES A. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Made of two 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended, The upper 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
ural colors. The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
appropriate verse or quotation daintily. printed thereon 
Dainty style, pleasing colors. Size, 5% x7% = inches. 
Each in an envelope. : 

SERIES B SELECT SOUVENIRS. Similar to the 
above but contains an oval-shaped opening through which 
a pretty landscape is seen. Size, 7% x5% inches, Each 
in an envelope. ve 

SERIES C. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. § This 
souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- ~~ gr 
ions in color, and most attractive in every way. Made of ° Bo hae 
two pieces heavy art paper. The open panel reveals some me 


For decorating cards, book 




















striking scene; below, a pleasing message is printed. spoekc its 
Size, $% x11 inches. Each ‘in an envelope a Mlaprenind 
SERIES D. DE LUXE SOUVENIRS. A Lees v 
double card of best quality art board. Many aby tench-r 
beautiful tints make a varied assortment. The Bs. 
card is decorated with an artistic border in cor- . te 
responding color and a miniature picture in i 





original colors is mounted in the panel at the 
eft. To the right some well- 
known verse or quotation is 
printed. On the inside page 
are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil's name, the 
teacher’s name, place and date. 
Size, 6% x3 inches when 
folded. Each in an envelope. 
NOTE—At the price given we 
cannot print souvenirs lo order, 

Orders filled the same day 
they are reveived. 


SCHOOL CANDIES 


ge and express rates vary with distance from the shipping point we are listing these candies at 
and ask that our customers pay the transportation charges, This permits us to sell at lower 








ince posta; 
t prices 1 
We suggest that our candy be ordered in quantity, so the transportation cost will be less per pound, 
"duced to the minimum. In estimating postage, allow one pound extra for carton, and wrapping. 
Chocolate Bars are pleasing and nourishing food for the children’s lunch. Each variety is packed 24 bars 
‘carton, and regularly retails for five cents per bar. The cartons average about 3 pounds each. We can 
“cept orders for less than a carton of any one kind of bars. We here offer the standard favorites, Price, 
cents per carton of 24 bars of a kind, postage extra. 
HERSHEY MILK CHOCOLATE BAR. Consists of purest milk 
chocolate, in solid form. Too well-known to need a description. 
HERSHEY CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR. Hershey milk chocolate 
and almonds make this a most palatable delicacy. 
HERSHEY HONEY BAR. Sweet milk chocolate with 
almonds and honey. <A new and delectable confection. 
MR. GOODBAR. A combination of Hershey's milk chocolate and 
peanuts. A popular confection. 
CHOCOLATE GOOGIE BAR. Vanilla cream center, topped with 
caramel, covered with Spanish peanuts and dipped in milk chocolate. 


en, a) 


ERSHEY'S 


crushed 
| 
COLLATE 5 4 
————Ee <® 
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EASTER 


Decorative Materials. 
DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 


tively used in a great number of ways. In folds 20 inches wide and 
10 feet long. ve offer four numbers for Easter. Price, 30 cents 
per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. E731. Rabbits and Tulips. See illustration. 
No. E732. Dressed-Up Ducks and Bunnies. See illustration. 
No. 357. Yellow Jonquils, 
No. 375. Purple Violets. ° 
_DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. In folds 20 inches 
wide and 10 feet long. Six colors are here listed for this season. 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. 22. Violet. No. 44. Green. No. 61. Light Yellow. 
No. 23. Purple. No. 11. White. No. 63. Dark Yellow. 
FOLDING TISSUE EASTER BELLS. Beautiful white bells made of honey-comb tissue, Can be used 
over and over again. Suitable for the schoolroom, the church, and various other purposes, We offer this bell 
in six sizes. le prepay the postage. 
Price each 


Can be _ effec- 





No. E731 No. E732 


Dozen Dozen 


Price each 





4 3 cents. 
5 4 cen 
7 5 cen 





Too well known to need a 
Colors: white, green and 
Price, 35 cents per roll; 


8 
May be made into stars, mottoes, wreaths, etc., or hung in festoons, 
purple. Put up in rolls of ten yards of a color. (We do not sell less than a roll.) 
$3.50 per dozen rolls, postpaid. 


description. 


Table Decorations. 
PLACE CARDS No. E225. Cut-out cards, cunning desi 


‘ s such as Ducks, 
Bunnies, ete., with the Easter Hat Box. See illustration, 


rice, 26 cents per 


dozen, povtocle. 

_ CANDY or NUT CUPS No. E335. Dainty cardboard containers for small can- 
dies or nuts. Two pleasing designs of chicks or bunnies, Place card attached to 
each, _A very pretty favor. Price, 36 cents dozen, postpaid. 

_ CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. £230. For the party table. Size 61 x 84 
—, White crepe with border of chicks and bunnies, Price, 30 cents each, No. E225 
postpaid. 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 


cents pe hundred fectrate: 
PARTY CANDLES. Twisted wax candles. White No. C5 or Yellow No. C1, for Easter table decoration, 
etc. Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 











Designs appropriate for the Easter season, 


Easter Novelties and Party Favors. 


COTTON CHICKS No. E1060. Darling fluffy chicks, the size of real ones, with bright 
eyes and cunning little yellow bills. Some are white, some are yellow. These chicks are nat- 
ural in shape and appearance, and are sure to please, Will stand alone, Price, BO cents 
per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 6 cents. 

COTTON BUNNIES No. E2060. Prett 
material, with bright eyes and pink ears and nose, Come in upright posi- 
tion and will stand alone, A most attractive novelty. ize, about 4 
inches, Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 6 cents. 

, DRESSED-UP CHICKS No. E3100. A brand new number. Cun- 
ning little cotton chicks all dressed up for the Easter parade. With quaint 
little hats and_bonnets, coats and capes, the chicks make a most striking 
appearance. Suitable as party favors, and as gifts for the small folks. 

rice, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 

_ EASTER EGGS No. E4075. Egg-shaped candy boxes, size 3% x 2% 
inches. Made of cardboard, covered with bright colored paper decorated 
with chicks, bunnies, ete. Looks like a real Easter Egg. ee illustration. 
Holds about 3 ounces. <A new gift for the kiddies and sure to bring de- 
light. Price, 76 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 

EASTER RABBITS No. E5150. The most pleasing Easter favor 
or toy ever offered. See illustration. Natural looking ‘brown rabbits, 
substantially made of paper composition, Furnished in three different 
positions, standing, sitting and running. The heads are movable, and 
the bodies are hollow. Small candies can be enclosed if desired. Size, 
about 7 inches. Price, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 18 cents. 

EASTER BASKETS No. E6100. [Pretty split reed baskets, gaily 
colored, substantially made with strong handles, See illustration. Va- 
rious shapes and sizes, averaging about 7 inches high. Make attractive 
gifts when fille? with paper grass and candy Easter eggs, The little 
chicks and rabbits _above also fit in the baskets and will add much to 
the appearance. Sample, 15 cents. 
RE Shredded green wax tissue 
No. E5150 for lining Easter Baskets. In packages containing a sufficient quantity 

for lining four of the above baskets. Price, 10 cents per package; 
three packages for 25 cents, postpald. 

EASTER CANDIES. Candy Eggs, with marshmallow centers, 14 
colors and flavors. The ideal small candies for filling favors, small 
Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


Easter Cards and Booklets. 


EASTER CHICK CARDS No. E101. 


white rabbits, made of fluffy 





No. E1050 





No. E4076 





inches. Assorted 
aster baskets, etc. 





No. E6100 


; 1 Cunning little chicks, bunnies and children on Easter parade, 
Cut-out and beautifully colored, Size, about 2x 3% inches, All designs are attractive, See illustration 
Sure to delight the little folks. Price, 4 cent each. ° : 

_ LITTLE CROSSES No. E201. Cut-out Crosses, 3% inches high. Va- 
rious designs, including both floral and landscape, printed in daintiest col- 
ors. _ Price, cent each. 

EASTER HAT BOXES No. E301. 
es Many cunning designs with pretty cut-out Easter Bonnet enclosed, 
Appropriate verses appear within. A clever number, Price, 1c each, postp’d, 

EASTER FOLDERS No. E102. Dainty covers, decorated with beautiful 
spring landscapes, flowers and children Lithographed in full colors, Easter 
greeting printed within. Size,2%x3% ins. With envelopes. Price, 2c ea. 

LARGE EASTER CROSSES No. E205. Cut-out Crosses, 5% inches 
high. <A most exquisite card with dainty floral designs in natural colors, 
Crosses are outlined in harmonious colors, See illustration. Each with an 
envelope, Price, & cents each. 

_ EASTER GREETING CARDS No. EB305. Lovely beyond description. 
Size, about 3% x 4% inches, Decorations as well as sentiments are dain 
tily printed in colors and gold. Suitable for every age. Each card with an 
envelope. Price, cents each. 

DAINTY EASTER FOLDERS No. EBS505. 
of the newest designs, Cut-out panels and ovals reveal pleasing springtime 
landscapes, The decorations and colorings are exquisite. Sentiments are 
daintily printed inside, Each with an envelope, See illustration, Price, 
6 cents each. 

ENGRAVED EASTER CARDS No. EB610. Double greetin 


\ \ cards, 
5 inches. Most artistically engraved in colors and gold. 


Double cards, size 2% x 2% inch- 











A three part card and one 
) 


: ee Came ‘tad 
size 4x5 he first 
leaf has a cut-out, egg-shaped opening which discloses lovely floral offerings. 
Sentiments are engraved within, Several different designs, With envelopes. 
Price, 10 cents each. 














No. EBS505 


No. E205 


Easter Post Cards. 


A charming series of beautiful post cards for all ages. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. 
_ } ge A very beautiful card. Artistic crosses with lovely flowers in pleasing 
color effects. 





No. 21P1. Gay little children with Easter eggs, rabbits, 
chicks, flowers, ete. Very cunning. 
2P1. Easter greetings daintily printed on beautifully 


No. 2 
decorated cards with flowers and springtime landscapes. 

No. 24P1. Famous paintings of the Christ and Resurrection 
morning scenes reproduced in colors and gold. A beautiful series 
of cards, 


Easter Seals. 


Cut-out gummed stickers, for decorating stationery, 

cards, programs, and also desirable for kindergarten work, 
10 cents per package, postpaid. 
No. 705. Violets (25 seals). No. 713. Chick (25 seals). 
No. 707. Jonquils (25 seals). No. 748. Rabbit (25 seals). 
No. 710. Duckling (25 seals). 

No. 61. Dressed-Up Bunnies, two designs assorted, see illustration (20 seals). 

No. 62. Easter Egg with Gay Easter Lady coming forth with Hat Box (20 seals). 


place 
rice, 














No. 21P1 





ve, 
No. 61 


pYuTE TO CUSTOMERS:—AIll the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except “School Candies.” Kindly allow extra for postage on these special 
ims. Any amount overpaid will be promptly refunded. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four 
i's after receipt of order. When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


Our complete catalog “THE TEACHERS’ HAND BOOK” will be sent free on request. 


nd all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


‘ 
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Educational Notes _ 
CCOTALE TNESE | cosivs rn mee 19 = os Ear 
: were held. Students were allowed to ' » Delig 
j | select any work they wished, but no , 4 j toV 
}one was allowed to register for more | a & om, lake 
| than two subjects. The enrollment was | iversi 


as we will 53 pupils, about a third of whom were ’ . 
s visiting children. A similar school is . fi ian iisondac 
planned for 1928. ; oe cr 


| The newly elected president of Sil- | working fo 
| ver, Burdett and Company, educational | PA+-4 _ 
| publishers, is George L. Buck who has poove 


been vice-president and treasurer. He Socialized Activities in Second Grade 


succeeds the late Haviland Stevenson. ° ° 
cok 1\ 
On request, the National Association NA IONA Kindergarten 0 E : Un 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, | L »’Elementary C LL 
New York, will send an explanatory Asommer. 


circular entitled “An Announcement to Work and Play on the Shores of Lake Michigan b ecien 


Teachers,” together with a sample Summer Session June 22nd to August 3rd, 1928 y Arithmetic 
Audubon leaflet. 


: t 
Elementary courses to meet the special needs of teachers, from nursery schoo] — 
Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of through sixth grade. Credits received for summer work can be applied toward 
Oakland (Calif.) schools since 1917, degree. ; ae ' 
has accepted the position of chancellor Socialized activities in History, Geography and Civics. Industrial Arts, litera 


of the University of Denver. His res- ture, story telling, primary methods, games, behavior problems, supervision and 

| : : ' : ? ian ini tion 

ignation is effective July 1. Superin- administration. ; , 

rao Willard E AF  ¢ San Large children’s school. Research department equipped for making thorough 

Diego will succeed Mr. Hunter. He tests and investigations. 3 ; ed 5 

° ill receive $11,000 4 The college environment is particularly favorable for summer study and 

No Special will receive $11, a year. recreation. There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, social 
he About 45% of men and women who and cultural atmosphere. New completely equipped college and dormitory build- 

Ability Needed studied modern languages in college ings are located in the most desirable section of Evanston. Campus, less than 






two blocks from beautiful Lake Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for out 
door recreation. Many excursions to points of interest. For summer bulletin 
address Edna Dean Baker, President, Summer School, Box A38, Evanston, Illinois, 


« ae have read no French since graduation; 
Here is an opportunity | --_, . ac 
fon ovens 57% have read no German; and 49% 
y woman to . ‘ rr: + 
quickly gain a joyous hobby | have read no Spanish. This the U. 5S. 
and an independent income.! Bureau of Education learned from 
No special ability is required | 20,000 questionnaires sent out on the 


to decorate these and thousands | subject. Apparently that means that 
of other lovely objects of art. 


Fireside - Emduetrt , more than half the students study mod- ; = "B ° , 7 b 
ireside ndustries, ry an , P P —. oa - mie . _ ~ 
amazingly simple new plan, ern languages as an academic chore f f W rings ou i} | 


teaches you the “three step” and make no use of them (except on 


method of decoration. European jamborees) after they get 
df rayons | 
Ci > “ 


their degrees.—Time. 


Success Assured According to School Life, instruction 
vecify Prang Crayonex |= 


. ce 7 i » Ge £ t »j ale > 
Can you imagine anything so a Oe a <= 1 = Snare 
fascinating as the decoration Schools O sace an sorraine 18 giv- 

| ‘ 




















of giftwares—applying colors |@m earlier, commencing this year, if 
and designs to beautiful and | pupils are advanced sufficiently in the 
artistic objects for your home| reading of French. Heretofore study 
—or for sale. Many society | of German has been delayed until the , 


women have taken this up as a third year. It may now be taken up ut 
hebby, others have found it a 


sure source of big profits for everyone | ™ the second term of the second year, THE BETTER WAX CRAYON IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


who sees your own creations wants you to according to recent announcement of 
“do one” for them. Hundreds of Members| the new rector of the Academy of 


are making independent incomes. This Strassburg. The purpose is to make THE AMERIEAN CRAYON COMPANY 





















new method is so simple that we assure | education bilingual in the Provinces HOME OFFICE 477 HAYES AVENUE “ 
your success in pty ~ rf j » "| , , g " Weg AND FACTORIES Ua Fert SANDUSKY OHIO By th 
} success in « ating furniture, book | although French must come first in MSU WEEE - AAAS - GA SRANENDED 

ends, shelves, corner brackets, toys, batik, order of importance. On request of HIGH se! 





lovely plaques, parchment shades, picture | ton—mod 


. - 4 s the catechis ill be taught i 
frames, greeting cards, tallies, textiles of | German from the very beginning to LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 “¥i ie 












copper. | assure ability of the children to read ae cs y se the schoo 
oe C ° | in that language from their earliest 92 Years of Faithful Service poet A 
osts Nothing years. | ate 















It will net cost one penny for you to get pine hiemintcis 

ail the information on these fascinating 66 ” 
subjects. A remarkable 32-page book, il- The Average Student 
lustrated in beautiful colors, tells all about An average of 72 cents a week is 
the simple instruction in every phase ‘of |. ent for luxuries by the students of 
applied arts as practiced by members of SP Wisconsi hi .*, h L accordi 
the Fireside Guild. See for yourself the one isconsin high school, according 
ease with which you learn this work, the |t® @ Questionnaire which all students 





















ne 
WANTE Women Teachers [sete 
For Summer Work a 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with congenial teacher compan 





- Wide Rs 
lovely articles you can decorate, the tre- | Were asked to fill out in an effort to de- ° eas aa ! stali teaching dalened 
mendous profits to be made for a few| termine what the “average student” somo=m ose aad me mete ” Lo ca - work ‘a _ Supervis: 
spare hours at home. Read the stories of | does with his spare time and how much Capea a os soturn High Se 





@of Sp 


success of other women, see how you too | he spends. One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 


































can have a delightful little home studio. He does odd jobs at home and usu- organization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and Faculty. 
All this information is sent without | : : x . 9 These +s . th hers fro members 
charge \ally helps neighbors, working on an summer. positions are paying other teac m ind disti 
. |average three hours a day. Another $200 TO $400 A MONTH Adminis: 
This Wonderful hour, in the evening, he spends on Applicants ee acts gallos ep d acesl exciainn tending cxgedansh, health, patens 
N B k | school work, and retires at 9:45. He and must have ambition, energy, “drive’’, and individuality, with the courage to say — “If can do it, tienced { 
ew Boo | has a “date” but once in two weeks. - tt does letter give age, edtseation, experience, date when your school closes, and number : 

Send the coupon now for this charmi tory Teachers mark fairly, the students oe A 
if the Fireside Guild. Find in this — ae anon an and they are liked because they F.E.COMPTON & CO. (Est. 1893) 1003 N. Dearborn St., Chicago ) For bull 
door to every woman's dream—the creation of | ~°’ ~+4)- . ——~ S ————— § Some 

lovely things and an are williag to aid and are “good look- 








independent income. 
It is Free. There is 
no obligation to buy 
anything or to join 
the Guild. So send 
now this coupon. En- 
close 2c stamp to 
help pay postage. It 
may bring you hap- 
piness beyond all 
your dreams. 


ing.” However, the average student 


| : 

RAININ CHOOL FOR NURSES ducation 

would like someone to teach him great- T GS (Aceredited) ; tw eon atggas be School, Cok 
er efficiency. Lake View Hospital eer spe pe ag lege and Professional Courses. Home 


Twenty-seven per cent of the stu- | fs*scinteypes camden aoe let Be Bor | Study Balletin FREE 


L j j ashingtos, D.C. 
dents said they earn their own spend- | [420 Clarendon Ave, Chicagoe NURSES: Dept. Nut. | TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, 

ing money, while 43 per cent must ask 
\for it. Thirteen per cent have an al- 
| lowance, and 16 per cent earn a part 
and are given the rest. In a year the 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES average student spends $37.50 for lux- 
























































Teachers—let: me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 









































ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


teps for pupils’ health 


“I. Ww hool teach K Z bead cleat with] J 
i i ‘ £ want school teachers to cp nose an | 
Dept. 10.C, Adrian, Mich. About 50 per cent of the students bnew ond value Kondon's and Kondon’s. It prevents info} C 
—_— ee  — — | have definite tasks to do at home, and to advise this healthy habit to} // °D°O8 Pty Jute ® UND 
; : “|| most of them do some school work at their boysandgirls. $100 teach- tion, colds and catarr 
| TREMSS INDUSTRIES, | home each day. ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Dept. 10-C, Adrian, Mich. Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at 00% 
plete L~ me your aSeeee pe we | parents of your pupils. We will / with the 50 or mere names 
« mt » Gui : e on 
| ind om Uhe eight subjects of Applied Art. | Arkansas Teachers Agency // feadyou, notastmple;butareg remesto Kon | 





[ am not obligated in any way. 





The only Agency in this section. THOS. C, ABBOTT, 
Mgr., 201 Moore and Turner Bidg., Little Rock, Arkansas. 









| Name 


. oe 
| Address Cooperative School Bulletin 
Practical— Helpful —Inspirational 
| . ‘ For all who teach in the public schools. $1.00 per year (9 
City State issues) 10¢ percopy. Three months 25c. 


ans eee { Please use pencil—ink will we Cooperative School Bulletin, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Ind. 
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Earn Your Credits in 


Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. 


P Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wish- 
ing to study only for professional or self im- 


provement. 


Summer Session 


af 


school 
oward 


th. Subjects: 
ithmetic 
Art for Public Schools 


Botany 
Commercial Subjects 
S School Administration 
i Supervision 
y Fine Arts 
ond Educational 
Psycho 
Philosophy of Education 
Educational 
» Measurements 
Methods of Teaching 









litera. 


nm and 
rough 


7 and 
social 
build. 
| than 
r out. 
Hetin 


University of Vermont 





Box E 


| University of Vermont 
July 5 — August 11 


Asummer school combining excellent educational 
unities with recreation and the improvement 


Rural Education 
Secondary Education 
English 
Mathematics 

Modern Languages 
Greek 


tin 
Vocal and Instrumenta} 


Music 
Public School Music 
History 
Physical Training 
Social Science 
Zoology 


Write for further information and illustrated bulletins. 
Beynett C, Douctass, Director of Summer School 
Burlington, Vt. 


——* ‘Tetoiat. | 


» Delightful Surroundings 


Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for 
sudy, lake and mountain excursions under 
University direction. Superior opportunities 
for outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the 


. 
) 
| 





















































Burlington 





on-Lake- Champlain 
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excursions, 
the schools listed below. 


Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY 
“By the shore of Lake Michigan’’ 


HIGH scholarship standards—beautiful loca- 
ton—moderate climate—Unusual opportuni- 
tes for recreation—organized 


trips and 
Work may be taken in any of 














































School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 


School of Law 


June 25—August 18 


| June 25—August 4 
June 25—August 25 





























ape Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
ching designed for Superintendents, 
isors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in 
F ligh Schools, Elementary Schools and Teach- 
-wide of Special Subjects. 
4 and Faculty, Regular Staff supplemented by 


Administrators, 
















The School of Education 


members of Faculties of other Universities 
ind distinguished Public School Teachers and 


Graduate Work. Special attention given 
tthe needs of Graduate students and expe- 
fenced teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
Wrators, 


for bulletin, address The Director of the 
mer Session, 101 University Hall, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Principals, 







































































SAINT Louis 
§4ummer Session 1928 


June 15th to July 27th 
GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
PECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

Also Courses in 
ENGINEERING ART SOCIAL WORK 


i * 
eBulletin of the Summer School address Dean 
b, Director of the Summer Session, 


22 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
Louis, LR1139 













AK FILMS— Sih! 
CLOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
&SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AL TRIAL OFFER ; 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








Where are the Yellala Falls ?—South Dakota. 

The Yellala Falls, in the Congo 
River, are located about 120 miles 
from the river’s mouth. 

When was the Order of Bookfellows estab- 


lished and where is the headquarters located 7— 
Indiana. 


This order was established in 1919. 
Headquarters address is 
53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

When did the federal government begin legis- 
lating on railroad affairs?—New Jersey. 

The first legislation by the federal 
government on railroad affairs was in 
1866, but no real effort to regulate 
railroads was made until the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1887. 

How many people are engaged in the fisher- 
ies industry in the United States and Alaska? 
—Michigan, 

Nearly two hundred thousand per- 
sons are engaged in the fisheries in- 
dustry in the United States and 
Alaska, more than twenty-five thou- 
sand of those so engaged being in 
Alaska. 

Of what value is the federal act pertaining 
to radio broadcasting 7—lowa. 

The time elapsed since the passage 
of the act for regulating radio broad- 
casting is insufficient to say what may 
be the actual value of this act, but it 
is believed that in time it will do away 
with promiscuous broadcasting that 
interferes with reception. 

Is there a possibility that labor unions will 
be legislated out of existence ?—Ohio. 

It does not seem likely that labor 
unions will ever be legislated out of 
existence, at least in such a country as 
ours under popular government, for 
labor unions are favored by a large 
percentage of the population and are 
a matter of vital concern to thousands 
of people. 

1. What state in the Union has the lowest 


average elevation above sea level? 2. What 
state produces the most iron ore 7—Kansas, 


1. Delaware has the lowest eleva- 
tion, being, on the average, only sixty 
feet above sea level. 2. Minnesota 
leads in the production of iron ore; 
in fact, for some years more than half 
the iron ore mined in the United States 
has been obtained from the state of 
Minnesota. 

When anything is copyrighted and this is 
later changed in any way can it be again copy- 
righted 7—Colorado. 

In such cases a new copyright can 
be secured but the second copyright 
— only to the new material. 
Whatever is republished that is in the 
same form as the original is protected 
by the original copyright but not by 
the second. For example, a book of 
stories may be published and copy- 
righted. Later other stories may be 
added and the book republished, a 
new copyright being secured. In that 
event the second copyright would ap- 
ply only on the new stories. 

When did the United States government be- 


gin taking an active interest in road building? 
—Arkansas. 


The federal government was inter- 
ested in the problem of road building 
shortly after the inauguration of the 
national government under the Con- 
stitution but no active part was taken 
for some years, leaving such improve- 
ments to the respective states. In 
1807 Albert Gallatin, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, made a report to Con- 
gress on Roads, Canals, Harbors, and 
Rivers. In this report he proposed a 
plan for internal improvements at the 
expense of the federal government, in- 
volving an expenditure of about 
twenty million dollars. As a result of 
this report and the agitation which 


NEXT KODAK FILM | followed, the government constructed 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Size about 20x24 








FOR YOUR PRIZE 
YOU MAY SELECT ANY ONE OF 
These Framed Paintings 
Please mark one wanted, so we can 
paint it while you sell the memo books. 

















No. 
4275 Stratiord on Avon 
4340 Signing Dee. of ind. 
4609 The Hay Wain 
4720 The Age of Innocence 
4799 Lincoln (Bust) 














427 Christ in the Temple 
136 The Shepherdess 
(Lerolle) 
195 Dance of Nymphs 4804 Washington (Bust) 
82) St. Anthony of Padua 4964 On the Heath 
832 Baby Stuart 4969 Hope ( Watts’) 
968 The Last Supper 
3804 Aurora 
3515 Sir Galahad 
3557 The End of Day 
3594 The Divine Shepherd 















































7007 The Old Watermill 
7018 Sistine Medonne 
7022 Pot of Basil 

7024 Home of the Heron 
7050 Spring (Corot) 
7086 Children of the See 











3669 Song of the Lark 
3690 The Horse Fair 
3741 The Gleaners 
3914 The Windmill 
3963 A Frugal Meal 

















8020 Feeding Her Birds 
4039 The Harvest Moon 8024 Landseer’s Dog, 
4152 Avenue of Trees D.M.O.1K.S. 
4235 Children of the Shell 6036 The Torn Hat 























charges prepaid. 


“SPRING” By Mauve 
Brass Marker ‘(PRESENTED BY GRADE (1-2-3-4-5-6-7 or 8) 1928” (For prompt remittance) 





SEE OTHER “AD" 






Framed Painting Donated 


(WITHOUT ONE PENNY COST OR EXPENSE TO SCHOOL) 


By Porter-Motter Mfg. Co., Chicago, as a prize to each grade room that distrib- 
utes a gross of OLD MASTER PAINTING MEMO BOOKS at 5c each. 


These books are vest pocket size, 2% x 5% inches, closely ruled and cross ruled, with three 
old master painting reproductions and their interpretative stories printed on the attractive 
and strong covers, Old Master Painting Memo Books are manufactured exclusively for and 
dedicated to the cause of worth while reproductions of famous paintings in schools. 
man and woman in your community will gladly buy one from your pupils at 5c—not alone 
because they are attractive, interesting, practical and worth the price, but partly because 
they help the boys and girls win the Large Framed Painting as a prize for their school 





Every 


A very easy and pleasant experience for any class of boys and girls without one penny ex- 
because we send everything, 
vance and will gladly grant 30 days or even 60 days in which to sell and remit for Memo 
However, as an inducement for prompt returns, we will donate to each school re- 
mitting within 15 days from receipt of Memo Books, One Brass Marker Lettered as Below. 


We require no money in ad- 





Water Color Under Glazs 


19 


PORTER-MOTTER MFG. CO., 
1220 W. Madison &t., Chicago, fil. 


Without cost or expense to us, please send us, charges 
repaid, one gross of your OLD MASTER PAINTING 
MEMO BOOKS, which we will distribute at Se each and 
remit you the proceeds as soon as they are disposed of, 
It is agreed that promptly upon receipt of $87.20 remit- 
tance for Memo Books, you will send us without one penny 
cost or expense to us and charges prepaid, our choice of 
the framed paintings listed here, as our prize for dir- 
tributing the Memo Books. 

Name ........ 

School Grade 

P. O. State..... Exp. Office. ‘ 

School? High [7] Cons'd. [| Grade [)} 
Rural [] Enroliment [j 






PAGES 56 and 57. 








It is New! 


teacher, 


for parties and programs. 


Princeton, Illinois. 


ae 
a ‘ 





terns especially suited to that particular season. 
decorations, blackboard borders, plans for the sand table, poster patterns 
and other tasks to delight the children. 


It is Different ! 


It is the very thing for which you have been searching ! 


Interludes of Pleasure 


will bring brightness into many a dull day for both teachers and pupils. 
This is an entirely new service which will lessen the work of the busy 
It provides a package, every month, containing plans and pat- 


There will be room 


Then, too, there will be plans 


All of this for the small sum of 50 cents a month. Send 50 cents for the 
March package and see for yourself what a real Service this is. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the March “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Da 
. Two Styles of Booklets 


| 
| 
| 







With this souvénir of 
.d school year now 
clos r teacher 
ohee you success 
and ness throu 











Blue Bird Design No. 14 








School 














Violet Design No. 6 










a a pn of oe 
ppy days spent toget 

in the schoolroom, this souvenir 
is presented to you with the 
best wishes of your teacher. 





Wild Rose Design No. 16 





‘fom F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY — 
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(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


+t —— be 


7] IF so ordered, your photo- 
ae ed \ graph or that of your pu- 
‘a pils or school will be placed 4% 
— . on the inside front cover of 
= | each booklet as shown here. 
pag (This applies to either style 
ae | Of booklet described below.) 
When Violet Design No. 6 

or Rose Design No. 7 is or- 
dered, photo may be mounted 








- 
| 
| 

















































on outside front cover if de- f Ts only a little remem 
| preter sired. The former design is é brance «———, 
eteahiny eoneutane | suitable for a horizontal ob- That /m leaving, dear 
| long or oval photo and the pupil, with you 
latter for an upright oblong But ut carries a load of 
—~——_—i | OT OU BROOD. good wishes «_ 
t— — se For happiness all your 





ithe through 





N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
I good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 
a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be angen gee? Me | “ so a oo os kept and treasured through the 
ears to come? our thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils ° ° 
cad will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Senveniea, with — Pine Tree Design No. 10 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils, The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 
ing Day sentiments and poems. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 
pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
booklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 
with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. (See note at top of page and in- 
structions below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed fer presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each, 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sug- 
gestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the 
originals. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be Rose Design No. 7 
made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 
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Trans nt Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
+ = der at no extra charge. 








Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above \ 
prices will be allowed on each order. ' 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one | 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. Then give — ~ oy of each name in excess. 
cover design selected and state how many If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 



















































































wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 
As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 


where pupils’ names exceed tle number of in registered letter. 


Stee TEACHER'S WISH 
on Closing Day 






Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge : 
Order Early that you order as early a — and = make open ea ig <a se 
sure 0 ving your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. with hours spent, 
And all that cach dear friendship 

















Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 





Water Lily Design No. 15 
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“One Cycle” Geography 
Course by Ridgley and others, for the clemen- 
tary school. Five books to cover the course, 
Nature Study-Health Education 
geries for 4th, 6th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson, 
jdeal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W. Westhoff. — 
Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices 
of the above and our other publications, 

HT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 


mena 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FiIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
% Made from any good photograph 
a * Original returned. 

Size 244x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 














Oppose Bolshevism and Socialism 


with the wholesome doctrines that made our 
Republic the noblest of nations. Send for 
yaflet— “What the U.S, Constitution Means to 
You.” Suitable for framing on wall in school, 
sore, factory or home. Send ten cents or dollar, 
foroneor thirteen, Stamps will do, 
GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street New York 
















CTUROL .W) JAG picTUROL 
PROJECTORS Uy ix FILMS 
p DEAL FoR cLAsshY D\ cover ain scnoailA 
USE ‘SUBJECTS 
Write for full descriptive literature 


tmufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aid 
7 South La Sale St. Chicago. Il 











Are You Teaching 
The Civil War? 


ifyou would escape the burden of taxing both your- 
wifand your pupils with the seemingly innumerable 
wtes necessary in connection with that period of 
American History extending from the formation of 
the Constitution to the end of the Civil War, the answer 
isin “EXPANSION AND DISSENSION.” 
Send FIVE CENTS for a Sample Copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


We BIG CATALOG FREE 
iBOOKS 2f, Publishers 

We catalog and send by mail, at a big 

taving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and l libraries and individuals with all their 
books, Our service is quick and satisfying. rite 

today. A post card will bring it. 

BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY 


For Personal Use and Gifts 

UTEST COLORS : White, Cafe, Gray, Russet, 
® i . Fine Ripple finish Bond Paper, 2 or3 
lume Printed Address. 

Old English or Plain Type. Black Ink. 
® 1x10 sheets, 100 Envelopes (7% in.) postpaid, 
aly $1.75. Remit with order, Satisfaction Guaran- 
te, Give Color, Type and Address for each order. 

Samples, MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 

4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 





































What Shall | Read? 


_ is answered in a list of 300 books, 
chosen from the bestin Art, D; a, Fic- 
tion, Humor, Music, Science, Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature etc. Differs from 
usual Reading Guide by stressing aver- 

e poates ~~. nstead of com- 

ler’s erudition, You 
Fike itt’ Write TODA FREE 
Maoazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 
Publishing Co., Dept. 2-£, 25 Dominick St.,N.Y. 








ee 
the talents of your c-owd from the wide variety of origi- 
modern plays we publish. Write for big FREE catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
tot a4, 842 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, itl. 








PLAYS 

fed for List K describing the plays of all publishers 

for young people in the Grades and 

hair High Schooh for classroom or public perform- 
OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, Ill. 





















Get Your Photo Made = 4 witha 
Mirror! Novel and Original— 
Photo on one side, Mirror on reverse side. 
Send negative & 28e for one; threc ior Be. 
¢ Photo Finishing Co., Rounone-va- 











KCTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catal e. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 





bl Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
TIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, 


SHORT PRODUCTIONS, $1.25each. Miller 
Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


ote to order. $2.50 per 1,000 words, _OUT- 
or 





—. 

Waranteed Hemstitching and Picoting 
ee te Sd ween, machine. |The old 
ech Hemstitching Co.. Dept.41, Sedalia, Mo. 
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the Cumberland Road, commonly 
called the “National Pike,” running 
from the city of Washington to Van- 
dalia, Illinois. This was completed in 
1838 at an expense of more than four 
and one-quarter million dollars. 

To what extent are synthetic perfumes and 
flavors secured from coal tar in the United 


States and how rapidly has this industry grown 
during the past decade?7—New York, 


About five million pounds of per- 
fumes and flavors are made annually 
from coal tar. In 1918 the production 
was one hundred sixteen thousand 
pounds of perfumes and four hun- 
dred fifty-eight thousand pounds of 
flavors. Production declined to a 
marked extent in 1920 when one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of perfume and 
one hundred _ sixty-six thousand 
pounds of flavors were produced from 
coal tar. Since 1920 there has been 
a rapid increase in this industry, the 
increase in production being more 
than sevenfold during the two follow- 
ing years. 

1, What is demanded in the petition of one 
who asks for United States citizenship? 2. 


What has the state to say about city govern- 
ment ?7—Nebraska. 


1. One who petitions for United 
States citizenship must have, at least 
two years previously, declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen of this 
country. The petition must be signed 
in his own handwriting, giving full 
name, place of residence, occupation, 
place and date of birth, place from 
which emigrated, and date and place 
of arrival in the United States. If the 
petitioner is a married man he must 
give the name of his wife and if possi- 
ble the country of her nativity and the 
place where she is residing at the time 
petition is filed. If the petitioner has 
any children their names must be 
given, together with the place and date 
of birth and the place of residence at 
the time of filing petition. The peti- 
tion also contains the assertion that 
the petitioner is not a disbeliever in 
or opposed to organized government, 
that he is not a polygamist or believer 
in polygamy, and must contain a 
declaration which renounces forever 
all allegiance to any foreign country 
or ruler. The petition must be veri- 
fied by reliable witnesses who are citi- 
zens of the United States, two wit- 
nesses being required, who testify 
that they have known the petitioner 
during a prescribed length of time and 
that during this time he has acted in a 
manner which should entitle him to 
citizenship. If witnesses signing the 
petition have not known the petitioner 
during the full five years’ residence 
required before admission to citizen- 
ship, and he has resided in some state 
or states other than the one he is liv- 
ing in at the time of making applica- 
tion for citizenship, evidence relating 
to residence outside the state may be 
shown by depositions at the time of 
hearing on the petition. 2. As the 
state charters municipal corporations, 
the corporate charter, which must be 
in accordance with the will of the 
state, represents state action in re- 
spect to city government. Further- 
more, the state has authority to pass 
laws which affect city government, but 
no law can be passed which violates a 
privilege set forth in the corporate 
charter held by a municipality. 


A student employment agency has 
been inaugurated by the school savings 
bank of the Stevens Point (Wis.) High 
School, in cooperation with school offi- 
cials, through which local people may 
obtain the services of high-school boys 
and girls on Saturdays and during cer- 
tain hours on school days. The pur- 
pose is, by providing a source of in- 
come, to assist students in maintaining 
accounts with the school savings bank, 
and at the same time to furnish house- 
hold and other service needed by people 
of the town.—School Life. 


What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children.— 
John Dewey. 


SUNSHINE SONGS 


For School, Home and Community. 
Words and music complete. 300 songs, 140 copy- 
righted, 60 new. Price 40 cents, postpaid, Reduc- 
tion in quantities, CHARLES D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 









































Dodson Industrial Pictures 


of Great Educational Value 


Dodson Industrial Pictures are winning tremendous pop- 
ularity because they are the only pictures which illustrate 
and describe the wondets of our great industrial world. 
Large quantities are being ordered by teachers, pupils 
and parents, 

Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene 
and a description of this particular illustration is given 
at the bottom. The pictures are numbered and can easily 
be adapted to fit into a lecture or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into 
the finished articles. 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, 
carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and carried to the 
cars. 

The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on the 
plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into cloth. 
All subjects are covered in a very interesting and thor- 
ough manner, 


Industrial Scenes 


Lumbering, Coal Mining Granite (8 for 25c), Wool 
(12 for 25c), Copper (24 (15 for 40c), Silk (14 for 
for 85c), Cotton (16 for 35c), Marble (8 for 25c). 
35¢), Sugar (15 for 40c), 


Dodson Bird and 
Nature Studies 
in Color 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures taken 
from the world’s largest and finest collection. These pic- 
tures are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
Many teachers and normal school students buy them just 
for their own interest alone. When shown to children 
their beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and 
make them eager to learn. More than TWENTY MIL- 
LION of these pictures were purchased and used by 
teachers, students and others last year. 

All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are repro- 
duced in full colors, true to life and nature. These beau- 
tiful color plates are the only ones of their kind in the 
world. Made by recent improvements in the art of color 
photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably 
low due to the fact that we have the color plates and do 
our own printing. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—‘Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Regular 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 


Indian Pictures 3¢ “3. 


Postcard size (3% x 5)4) 





Dodson Rhinehart celebrated collection of American Indians, in coiors, 
notable chiefs, squaws and children Tell us how many you would like 
and we will make up a very good selection, Also 6x pictures of the 
same subjects at 15 cents each in lots of not less than fifteen. 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 
eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In 
sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3e each in lots of 15) Trees 
(9 x12 Photogravure with descriptions—8 for 40c or complete 


series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 
When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 


you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free. This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 
and prices of everything in this big collection, Also includes a very in- 


teresting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
109 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 109 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
for which please send me the fol- 





I am enclosing $ 
lowing: 
of Birds of Industrials. 
State which Industries you 
of Indians desire, 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


.. Complete Price Lists in colors, 


Name . ie . ae soccecesendionstuisiieaaianiane 


Address . Ss 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“ i Lisa ’ A a 
MRS Cr 6 Oe ny ae No 
> The “MARVEL” is a new low priced “APSCO” a 
- _— model, finished in baked enamel. It has the new ad- "7 
|» _ justable self-centering Guide which holds pencils or 
i * _—s crayons up to '%4. of an inch in perfect alignment. (i 
4 7 
Aas, ; 
ee OTHER “APSCO” MODELS ; 







Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 


Dandy—Dexter—Educator—Star—Junior ws 
Wizard—Giant and the world famous Chicago Ap 






Catalog sent on request 
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Guarantee You—JIn Writing 
$360.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 for 60 Days’ Work— 


“My early life was spent in teaching. 
two small children, 
courage. 


“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed to 
me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition and 
ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into business for 


myself, 
Ideal Vacation Work 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for many years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as 
I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. [ 
find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh air. 
Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then too, it 
is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself and are 
your own time keeper. 

“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. ‘They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“T cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 
worthy organization.” 


IT was left a widow with 
I invested my money and lost—but not my 


(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 
independent, to earn, do things, go places, and havel 

We supply the necessary equipment, training, cooperation, help and advice 
and ask only your time and loyalty in return for a generous recompense. 
For instance, Mra, Alice Willey whose letter appears above, in 90 days 
earned $2767.50. This is an average of $30.75 per day. 


We guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 for 60 
days’ work. 


We pay your railroad fare. 
fer. 


Nothing hazy about this of- 
Our organization has a reputation 
of thirteen years’ standing to intal 
| Our product is the best of Its kind. 
this coupon. 














Educators Association, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


You may send me letters and_ stories of some of the young 
ladies who have traveled and made money as representa- 
tives of the Educators Association. 


ee 


Address 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Superintendents 


The Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, meets 
in Boston at about the time when this 
issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS reaches most subscrib- 
ers—February 26 to March 1. The 
tentative program was given at length 
in our last number, and as we go to 
press there is nothing available to add 
regarding subjects and speakers. It 
must be evident, to anyone who has 
read the program, that President J. M. 
Gwinn and his associates have laid the 
foundation for a remarkably fine meet- 
ing. We are pleased to be able to pre- 
sent, in the present issue, President 
Gwinn’s thoughtful interpretation of 
“The Meaning of the Modern School.” 
As superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, Mr. Gwinn has made a rec- 
ord for administrative accomplishment. 


Inauguration of Dean Russell 


Dr. William Fletcher Russell will be 
inaugurated as dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on April 10. 
On this and the following day a nation- 
al conference will be held to consider 
the present condition of American edu- 
cation, its successes and shortcomings, 
and its future development in response 
to new social demands. The alumni of 
Teachers College will join in the exer- 
cises of the occasion instead of hold- 
ing their annual homemaking at an 
earlier date. 

The two days’ program will include: 
general sessions at which nationally 
known speakers, both educators and 
laymen, will discuss educational needs; 
group conferences of persons interested 
in particular aspects of education; the 
installation itself, with addresses by 
President Nicholas ‘Murray Butler of 
Columbia, Dean Russell, and others; 
and a banquet for the visiting dele- 
gates, 

The installation of a new dean of 
Teachers College will interest edu- 
cators everywhere, the alumni confer- 
ence will bring together members of 
the largest group of its kind in the 
world, and the conference on major is- 
sues in education will be representative 
of the most matured individual and 
group opinion. 

Dean Russell succeeds his father, Dr. 
James Earl Russell, dean of Teachers 
College for thirty years. The new dean 
has himself been connected with the 
College since 1923 as professor of edu- 
cation and associate director of the 
International Institute. 


Freedom of the Printed Page 


In the eyes of the New York Sun, 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago has in- 
fringed upon a great public right: 

“If Mayor Thompson and his party 
do not like the tendency of authors of 
school histories to question some of the 
fabulous infallibility of the heroes of 
American history, fn have a right to 
do so, even to justify their criticism, if 
they can. 

“Up to a certain point these critics 
do have the facts with them. Some 
writers do endeavor to gloss over the 
fact that the separatist movement of 
1775 and 1776 had the leadership and 
support of some of the greatest and 
calmest minds in the country. If the 
Thompson party had confined them- 
selves to a criticism of this tendency, 
or even sought to show the influence of 
English propaganda, little fault could 
have been found with them. The move 
that makes them blameworthy is, first, 
and least significant, the attempt to 
misrepresent and distort the expression 
cf the criticized books that sought’ to 
state both sides of an historical move- 
ment. The breach of public rights 
comes with their attempt to interfere 
with the liberty of reading. The pub- 
lic has as much right to read apologies 
for George III as it has to read the 
merited praise of Washington. The 
cornerstone of American liberty is the 
freedom of the printed page. By an 
attack upon this freedom, the Thomp- 
son party has betrayed its demagog- 
ism. 
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The, Supreme 
oe 


for the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to 
abreast of modern needs and hema 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi 
on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radj, 
ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, et, 
Whatever Your Question about words, person, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,70) 
es 3 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocaby 
phical names, 32,000 geo. 
ustrations 


March 1 





















ary terms. 12,000 biogra 
graphical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 ill 


One of the wisest of our school superintendents says, 
“I have never yet seen a person, whether pupil q 
teacher. who was accustomed to 
the frequent use of the diction- 
ary who was not at same 
time a good or superior all- 
round scholar. A better test 
than this of the value of 
dictionary wor 

not be fo 


Write for Helps in 
Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C.MERRIAM COMPANY 
| Springfield, Massachusetts | 











































HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Piar 
By Marjorie Woods Prir 
CONTENTS Bea 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January Ist Ma 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing- ag 
ton's Birthday. Firs 
ALL FOOL’S DAY WISDOM—For April 
Ist. Enc 
BETTER WALKING—For May Day 
HEAT WAVES—For Mid-Summer 
THE DRUID OAK—For Hallowe'en. 
THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL—For Decem- 
ber 25th, 
This book came into existence because of 
the persistent demand on t part of 
schools for simple and effective plays pre 
pared for special occasions and holidays. 
Each of the plays in this volume is pre- Pl 
pared not only for an occasion, but is a 
dramatization of the origin of that occa- Foo 
sion in history. 
Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. Doc 
SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN ais. |p| Aut 
TORY AND LITERATURE— Oil 
SCHOOL EDITION E e 
By Olive Price y 
Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, Sv- The 
perintendent Pittsburgh Public Schools. Liq 
Seven one-act plays for classroom use in San 
Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. P 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. He 
e: 
SAMUEL FRENCH Dri 
Tl 
Incorporated 1898 Th 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director ( 
25 West 45th St. New York City Ho 
——fi Do 











6 MAPS 10c 


Send 10¢ for 6 of the new Project- 
Problem Desk Maps for American 
History just published. Printed 
directions on each map give inter- 
esting projects for pupils to work 
out. Six maps deal with European 
background and 15 with American 
History. Each map 11 x17 inches. 
For other special offers see our 2d- 
vertisement page 16, February issue. 


—_— — — — — COUPON=— = == — 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 

Scientific School Map Makers 

5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO. 

I enclose 10c. Please send me six of the 
new Project-Problem maps for America® 
History. 
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TRADE MARK 


REGUS PATOFF. Wg 

















Do You Need Any 
{| of These Things 
~~1| for Your School? 


e Clip Order Blank Below 
Flags 


Pictures 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Hectographs 
Victrolas 





OPLE Pianos, Radios 
Printing Presses 
Beautified School Grounds 
hie Magazines 
First Aid Kits 


7 Encyclopaedias, Books 


ecem- 





se of i ! 
rt of . 

| pre- 
idays. 
fs {ML Playground Equipment 
- Footballs, Basket Balls 
60, Door Mats, Shoe Scrapers 
— Automatic Pencils, Pens 
Oil Stoves and Heaters 
Eye Testing Apparatus 

, Su Thermos Lunch Kits 

ols. Liquid Soap Dispensers 
of Sanitary Cup Dispensers 
35. Paper Towel Dispensers 
— Health Scales 

Drinking Fountains 
Thermometers, Barometers 
Hot Lunch Equipment 


Domestic Science Equipment 




















tor 





Raise Funds for Your School 


Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 
fully by Public and Private Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Clubs everywhere 


Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure—it requires 
no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


HERE are six flavors—Pepper- 

mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
for 5¢ per package. Everybody 
has a nickel! Everybody likes one 
of the six pleasing flavors. 


Scotmints are made of the purest 
materials and are very healthful 
for children. 


No Capital Required 


We extend 30 days credit to any 
School, Class, Society, Church or 
other similar organization, ship 
parcel post or express (charges pre- 
paid to your door) and give any as- 
sortment of Boxes or Flavors you 
require. 


Personal Selling 
If you wish to sell for your own per- 
sonal profit, give three references 
from merchants or a Bank Reference 
or send cash with order, less 3%. 






HERE IT IS 
ef, Mail IT NOW! 











ORDER BLANK 
XOTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 20, Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen :—Kindly ship me the following order, which I agree to sell for the benefit 






Read the Experiences of Others 


“T am enclosing check covering the 2000 packages. I find your mints are 
as popular as ever and this consignment of 2000 packages was disposed 
of in ten days. The teachers and pupils of Broadway School are real 
boosters for your mints.” H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Buren, Ark. 


“Enclosed find draft for $9. I want you to just duplicate this order.” 
Mrs. E. E. Gere, Wife of the County Supt. of Schools, Tuscola, Ill. 


“Thank you for the very prompt delivery of the candy. Enclosed find a 
check for $36.26. We are also enclosing another order.” 
St. Mary School, Flint, Mich. 


“T have 24 pupils in my room and some of them were too young to sell, 
nevertheless the mints were all sold in two days. We are furnishing a 
doll house with the commission.” 

Mrs. E. L. Borgen, Prin., Grey Public School, Galvin, N. D. 


“Enclosed please find order which pays for our last shipment of 1000 pkgs. 
Please send another 1000.” 
Miss J. A. Frail, Prin., Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City, N. Y. 


“I don’t think we ever had anything to sell in our W. C. T. U. that met 
with such universal favor as Scotmints and we are ready for another 
shipment of 320 packages at your earliest opportunity.” 

Mrs. Nellie M. Gibbs, R. D. No. 1, Vickery, O. 


“We have sold over 5000 rolls of Scotmints Candy and find them a won- 
derful seller and money maker for any Church, Society or Club desirous 
of improving their Church or Club rooms.” 

Mrs. Wesley L. Miller, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


“My people have been selling Scotmints for two years. They keep them 
on hand for every sale occasion.’” Rev. Edward Lawson, Centerville, O. 


Free Information Bureau for Customers 


Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, Church, 
Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Missionary Society, Hospital, etc., may 
obtain through us the cost of any article they wish to purchase with 
funds derived from the sale of Scotmints by making the request when 
ordering. We will tell them the firm or firms quoting the best prices so 
they can buy from them. 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc., 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 


Six Flavors: Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and Licorice, 
Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages, 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 
$ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 


4 Boxes ( 320 pkgs.) 
less ‘oe - 3 13.25 24.00 10.75 
) 
) 








—--_______..-......--------- School, Class, Church, Society, etc., and remit ; <a a 2 pie aan poy rf 

wney d = han 30 d : ¢ ‘ 

¥ due you as soon as sold—not later than ays. i (1120 ) 29.75 56.00 26.26 
— eee ee ee eee SPECIAL OFFER 
_ g 7 4 Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 

320 gs. Scotmints an 

a a : 144 Gites Pencils $14.20 $23.20 $ 9.00 

Meson _School_ 
Sect tis TERMS 

——. aes Principal ey You may deduct 8% Cash Discount only when you send Cash in full 
Cty ll hc eRe oe ___Seciety_.___. _ a right with your order, Otherwise our terms are Net Cash in 30 days 
Nate Ch h from date of shipment, i. e. date of invoice. Scotmints are shipped 

ialitidhideetsiamananitihiahehinmsandi sa CRT ER PD ae TL ee 





express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 
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| Coolidge’s View 


President Coolidge, in his message 

SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 2:2°!3: "#2. 5-°: 
| entieth Congress, called attention to 

| th e need for unifying the educational 
| She, eee of the federal government in 


ons cer" The Pupil’s Verdict the following words: 


“For many years it has been the pol- 














Elementary English “Gee, you just don’t think of cutting up in Miss icy of the federal government to en- 
Geography Palmer’s class since she’s been using those Smith’s | courage and foster the cause of educa- 
— Regents Review Books! She keeps us busy every | tion. Large sums of money are annu- 
Aigebre — minute—but it’s interesting. And we’re learning a | ally appropriated to carry on vocational 
Advanced ion lot more.” training. Many millions go into agri- 
jeometry sey ’ : : cultural schools. The general subject 
pelle Seomalry —_ Regents Review Books bring out the pu- is under the immediate direction of a 
Biology pil’s weak points. They provide reassuring practice Comentesioner of Education. While 
Presteey that removes nervousness at examination time. A this subject is strictly a state and local 
Physio, splendid supplement to any text. | function, it should continue to have the 
Chemletry, * Authentic summaries of the final Regents exami- | encouragement of the National Gov- 
ast Year Engen nations of New York State for past 20 years, recent ernment. I am still of the opinion that 
ane oar Eesiicn papers complete. Question books topically arranged. |much good could be accomplished 
4th Year English Answer books completely illustrated. Recognized | through the establishment of a Depart- 
| = hy A and endorsed by public and private schools through- ment of Education and Relief, into 
Ancient History out United States and Canada, Used by successful which would be gathered all of these 
y ; - - 
Modern History B teachers for 33 years. functions under one directing member 


American History of the Cabinet.” 





h If you have never used Smith's Regents Review Books, order a 
ee copy in your subject, then you will order enough for each pupil. By way of comment, the Journal of 
1st 2 ¥ ish : a8 gers cota ant 
1st & Veoge Gpanie Question Books| 40c each; 124" discount on 6; the National Education Association 
gnq Year French Answer Books 25’) discount on lots of 12 or more. Presi This renewed assurance of 
ear Frenc eside . fn « ehallense 
1st Year German Palmer's Mental Arithmetic, 30c. Seat Work, 25c set of 50 —— — 1s eS ——— = 
2nd vow Sermen How to Teach Drawing, 35c. Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c the friends of education everywhere to 
ra A hy area | increase their efforts on behalf of the 
2nd Year Latin W | New Education Bill, which would cre- 
LL 1°, . HAZLETON SMITH, ‘ate a Department of Education with a 
Commercial Geography 40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. Secretary in the President’s Cabinet.” 
aw 


Elemen Bookkeeping 


Advanced Bookkeeping queens cnn qn COUT Cccp ee eae une 




















ie their plan. It is reasonable to assume 
| Address that this committee would suggest some 
Se — such formula as follows: 
a6 ’ x ’ >? 1. A course in the elementary laws 
PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH’S and habits of health, designed to lay a 
firm foundation of physical endurance 
for the future demands of life and 
work; an understanding of the social 
|and economic value of a healthy body 
and the means of attaining it. 

2. A broad, comprehensive course in 
economic guidance, with emphasis on 
the proper selection of a life work; the 
essential elements of success at a life 
job; and the management of the life 
income. 

3. A course in the interpretation of 
democratic citizenship, designed to pro- 
duce a quality of enlightened civic con- 
duct and political thought that will 
raise the standard of community life. 

4. A course in the modern social 
arts, with emphasis on culture and good 
manners; the cultivation of a taste for 
good music, aesthetic beauty, whole- 
some entertainment, and refined social 
conduct; and the encouragement of 
any special tendencies of professional 
ability. 

5. A course in ethics, with emphasis 
on individual integrity, honesty in busi- 
ness, respect for others’ rights, and a 
knowledge of moral values.—Orrin C. 
Lester, Vice-President, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, in “American 
Educational Digest.” 


Paychotogy and Princ Review Books ' Ww. HAZLETON SMITH, ~ || A Layman’s Course of Study 
ples of Education and alt other | 40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. ha , : 
ry: ~ |! ] Send complete catalog FREE. an ee ~ ganation! Ingman, 
completely ] Enclosed is $ } : y gga gy 
FREE Catalog | Send the following Rerents Review Booka: | lee @ annus of tieky dor On pole 
| a Subject, , | School system, they would, in all —* 
| Answer | ability, consider the common needs of 
[° Books Subject. "| people in their experiences of life and 
~ make these needs the foundation of 
|| 
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| SPRING POSTERS... 
for the Primary Grades 


MPLE, effective Spring posters are 
easily made with Artista Water Col- 
ors. Have the children tint 3 sheets of 
4%""x6" paper with light, springlike tints. « 
Figure “A”. Cut the foreground and frame J 
in one piece—like “B”. Cut tree, flowers q 
‘ 

« 

















The City of London Vacation Course 
in Education will be held July 27 to 
August 10. The main theme of the lec- 
tures will be “Education and British 
National Life.” Hugh W. Ewing, Sec- 


and birds and paste these in place— 
like “C”, 

Teaching painting is a joy with ARTISTA 
Water Colors. Bright and smooth, they 




























make clear, even washes. Assorted in 4 4 retary of the Course, Montague House, 
and 8 color boxes. ) Russell Square, London, W.C.1, will 
» Detailed instruction sheet covering this poster { = illustrated booklet and informa- 

. idea sent on request. Please mention 4 . 

his publication. 

> —— 4 The Summer Vacation Course for 
. 4 American Women Teachers and Grad- 
) uates will be held at Oxford Univer- 
» * & rf Z 4 sity, July —. The first course was 
4 held in 1926 under the organization of 
| ( mney M1 0. } a po Societies of Oxford. The 
) , \ ee of $125 includes full board and 
p 41 East 42 Street, New Yori,.N.Y. 4 residence, lectures and classes, excur- 
aA A- ea a ee ey eS eae sions and plays. Those interested 








should apply to The Secretary of the 

Committee on International Relations, 

American Association of University 

tar tge 1634 Eye Street, Washington, 
; 
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Poster has a health rhyme wh 







teacher. Size 6x9 inches in 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
Black 
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patterns for EVERY MONTH « 





ing patterns in the Primary Gra 
as hektographed outlines or cut 
the blackboard. Size 9% x12 












THE HEALTH POSTER 
ALPHABET 

By Susan Lowe 

Twenty-six POSTERS in COLOR. Each let 

and picture represents a good health habit. Eyq 

subject. Wherever health is taught, these twenyy. 


six HEALTH POSTERS in color will be foun 
appealing to the children and indispensable To the 


PATTERNS 


To Cut and Color 


Contains six PATTERNS fe 


WITH HIS BASKET OF EGGS, and 69 othe 


Complete instructions for cutting, coloring and y. 


tractive folder. Price, 60 cents postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd Street, New YorkCity 


TERS 
IN 
LOR 
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RANCH, THREE 
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sults. After this, the establishment of 
ideals.. The Boy Scout movement is a 
clever example of this. It rivets ideals 
of conduct to the boy’s instincts of out- 
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Cleanliness Institute 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 





















N industry is great It will deai with clean- 
only in proportion jjness in its broadest 
to the service it renders. scope—not only the 

Recognizing this, the practical questions of 
Association of Ameri- health, comfort and ef- 
can Soap and Glycerine ficiency—but also the 
Producers, Inc., (whose relation of cleanliness 
members make 75% of to self-respect, behavior, 
the soap used in Amer- character, aesthetics, 
ica) has_ established and the higher values 
Cleanliness Institute for ' 

: , of life. 
public service. : 

The Institute is, first It hee lready cooper- 
of all, a_ fact-finding ating with schools, 
agency. Then it is an health organizations, 
instrument for spread- etc., carrying on its 
ing the knowledge thus work along the follow- 
obtained. ing lines: 


DEPARTMENTS 







RESEARCH AND SURVEY INFORMATION SERVICE 





LIBRARY 





SOCIAL SERVICE 








ADULT EDUCATION HEALTH 


ADVERTISING INDUSTRY SCHOOLS 








PERSONNEL 


The following professional workers make 
up the staff of the Institute: 


Roscoe C, EpLuNp, General Director, For- 
merly an executive of community chest and 
welfare federations and in other fields of 
public and social service. 


W. W. Peter, M. D., Dr. P. H., Health Con- 
sultant. Internationally known health edu- 
cator. Associate Secretary of the American 
Public Health Association. 


SaLLty Lucas JEAN, School Consultant. Con- 
sultant to child health organizations and 
Fellow of the American Public Health 
Association. 


JuLtia B. Tappan, Director, School Depart- 
ment. Formerly director of health educa- 
tional programs, and collaborator with the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


C. Marcaret Munson, Associate Director, 
School Department. Formerly research as- 
sistant in the Department of Biology and 
Public Health at Massachusetts Institute of 

































Technology. 
CurrrorD GoLpsMITH, Lecturer, School De- 
partment. Well-known + as “Professor 


Happy,” under which name he has given 
many successful health talks in high schools. 


Marie K. Pipceon, Research Librarian. 
Graduate of the New York State Library 
School. Seven years of library service with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Cleanliness Institute has prepared data of interest to ed- 
ucators, and, through its School Department, publications 
for class room use. An initial issue is available free in 
limited quantities. Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 
45 EAST 17th STREET, (on Union Square), NEW YORK. 
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An A. S. C. Installation 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Edwards & Sayward, Architects 


An A. S. C. Installation 


N. Y. Training School for Teachers, New York, N. Y. 
William H. Gompert, Architect 


Consider this/ 
15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


16 BE. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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AN ART CREED 
believe in the Democracy of Art. I believe in Atrt 
233 for the people, of the people, and by the people. 
believe that no -Alrt is so fine as fo be unfit for daily use. I 
believe that the principles of Alrt can be intelligibly pre- 
sented lo the understanding of the ordinary individual so that 
he may see their application fo the affairs of his occupation, 
his business, his profession,and his home. I believe that Art 
is soon fo be shorn of ils myslery and ifs vagueness, and. that 
it is about to take its place as a teachable and demonstrable 
| science, possessing 2 uality that is inherently divine. I be 
a) lieve that public ‘sc obls offer the best opportunity for bring. 
g ind the influence of Alrt into the lives of all the people. 
s| I believe that public school teachers are,or will become, 
3| the best possible teachers of Alrt to the school children. I 
§| believe that we must apply lo the teaching of Alrt the same 
i pedagogical intelligence, the same common Sense, the same 
preparation, and the same fests that are applied lo the studies 
of language, mathematics, and the sciences. Jt believe that 
the results from the teaching of Afrt should be definite 
and tangible; that the cultivated emotions and the trained 
intellect “should find expression in those inevitable selections 
of form, proportion, and color which tend fo make our ma - 
terial environment more beautiful. Z believe that beauly is 
coming back fo the useful arts, and that the distinction ‘be. 


8) tween fine Airt and useful Alrt is fo be forgotten. 
KS GES eo SNOW and FROEHLICH 
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The Meaning of the Modern School 


HE modern school is an attempt to express in education 

the new meaning of democracy, the better understanding 

of the nature and needs of the child and youth, and the 

clearer and more scientific knowledge of the nature and 
processes of education. 

The chief democratic influence that has shaped the modern 
school has been the attempt to make explicit in our educational 
program all that is implicit in the democratic ideal of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all the children of all the people. A 
conception of equality which means giving different children the 
same education is no longer accepted. Under the old meaning 
of equality it was proper to provide but one type of school with 
one prescribed course of study for all children, whether they 
were intellectually able or dull; whether physically and morally 
fit or defective; whether American-born or foreign-born. 

Democracy now means that a child, whatever may be his 
physical, moral, social or economic condition, has a right to an 
education and to an equal chance, in proportion to his abilities 
and needs, with all other children. We have long held this prin- 
ciple in theory but never until quite recently have we seriously 
attempted to put it into practice. When some of the children of 
some of the people attended school (few remained above the 
sixth grade) the school could be a very different institution from 
the school of to-day with more than twenty-five million pupils 
enrolled and over four million of these in high school. 


EMOCRACY means liberty under law—the law to be within 

the individual citizen and enforced by him upon himself. 
The modern knowledge of the nature of mind and personality and 
of how they are changed, directs that law can be developed with- 
in the individual only by long training. The old-time school held 
that the way to good citizenship was through obedience to rules 
and laws imposed by authority, through memorizing the pre- 
amble to the Constitution and various codes. The modern school 
knows that it is only through practice, through doing, that self- 
control, self-direction, and intelligent obedience are achieved. 
From the kindergarten through the high school the modern 
school in its method of school discipline leads pupils into the 
practice of self-direction and co-operation until in the higher 
grades pupil self-government may almost, if not quite, take the 
place of discipline imposed by the teacher. The public, ac- 
customed to a school where the teacher is an absolute monarch, 
where the pupils’ duty is not to reason why but blindly to obey, 
may misunderstand the modern school with its opportunities for 
young people to perform in school those acts that grow into 
habits of citizenship. Yet we know that both citizenship and 
morality have to be developed, to be learned through a program 
of practice beginning in the kindergarten and even earlier in the 
home. 


HE new knowledge about children having made it very plain 

that great differences exist among the millions of children in 
our schoolrooms, the conclusion was inevitable that a simple pro- 
gram of education would not meet all needs. The result has been 
avery complex program, with different types of schools and 
classes and curricula and methods of treatment. Equality now 
means that the ways and means employed must be adapted in 
such a manner that each child has his own chance instead of be- 
ing forced to accept the chance of another child. Not alone 
does the modern school provide different and special schools for 
the handicapped; even within classrooms of so-called normal 
children there are groups for their own advantage. 

The most marked change characteristic of the modern school 
is recognition of the differences that exist among individuals. 
The single course of study, supposed to be equally good for all, 


By JOSEPH MARR GWINN 


Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco; President, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1927-28 


has disappeared and in its place have come broader and more 
differentiated courses, varying not alone in matter and quantity 
but in method to suit the needs of the several ability groups 
found among children. In its organization the modern school 
permits each child to advance at his own rate and marks no child 
a failure merely because of his inability to keep pace with others. 
While children are grouped for teamwork and given opportunity 
for social living, the individual is respected and is promoted 
when he does what for him is satisfactory work. The report 
card in the modern school marks the achievements of the child 
in proportion to his abilities, efforts, and opportunities and not 
in relation to some arbitrary class average. The child is stimu- 
lated to surpass his own past record more than to surpass the 
record of his classmates. 


ODERN psychology joins with the demands of democracy to 

require the modern school to introduce in the curriculum the 
subject matter of business and industry, home and community, 
and to magnify in the school such habits and ideals as will be 
most serviceable in the out-of-school life of the individual. Un- 
der these influences the modern school has joined the real life of 
the community. Arithmetic has become the arithmetic of store, 
shop, and bank. Silent reading is stressed, since life’s needs are 
chiefly for silent reading. The kindergarten is much like a good 
home, while the high school in its commercial courses resembles 
closely the business institution. The modern school more than 
ever before typifies the life surrounding the school. 

The failure of information to function, of precept to modify 
practice, of words to produce ideas, made the old-time school, 
with its emphasis on memory and receptivity, unsuited to the 
demands of these new days. The new psychology rediscovered 
an old truth, that it is through deeds not words, activity not 
receptivity, thinking not memory, that real education is attained. 
The modern school is a school of activity, physical, social and in- 
tellectual. Doing and making, thinking and planning, directing 
and following, are characteristic of the work of children in the 
best schools to-day. The activity program requires much more 
in materials, stuff with which to work. There are hammers and 
saws in the kindergarten; scissors and paste, puppets and proj- 
ects in the primary grades; laboratories in the high schools. 
No longer silence and stillness, but the hum of orderly activity, 
properly motivated and expressed. 


ue modern school measures its materials, methods and prac- 
tices by using objective standards which have been scientifi- 
cally derived. It makes accurate inventories of the abilities and 
achievements of the children, of the material means supplied for 
education, and seeks to establish reasonable goals term by term. 
Opinion and judgment are supplemented by science so that the 
school may know to what degree it is accomplishing its ends and 
purposes. Its goals are made more definite through the results 
of research into the need society has for the school. The cardinal 
objectives of education as now recognized include not alone the 
familiar fundamentals, but health and physical well-being, 
worthy home membership, ethical character, citizenship, voca- 
tional efficiency, and the worthy use of leisure. 

The modern school building is adapted in its structure, ac- 
commodations, and furnishings to the up-to-date program of 
education. Business and industry have learned that work is 
most efficiently done in wholesome and appropriate surroundings. 
The new school, too, is wholesome, beautiful and well equipped. 
Most important of all, the modern school must have pleasant, 
businesslike, well-trained human teachers, if school life is to be 
made attractive to children. The entire environment and the 
program are designed to educate in the fullest sense, 
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ALTER JULIUS BEECHER, manag- 
ing editor of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS and vice-president of 
the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
jied December 26, 1927, at his home in Dans- 
vile, N.Y. He had been associated with the 
wmpany for thirty-one years, serving succes- 
ively as superintendent of the mechanical de- 
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y ment, as treasurer, and from 1901 as vice- 
y president in charge of the editorial department. 
Si The son of Julius Porter Beecher and Sarah 
“| jon Stewart, Mr. Beecher was born at Coventry, 













(henango County, N.Y., September 
6, 1855. Within four years his 
parents removed to Wellsville, Alle- 
guy County, and for that village in 
te heart of the “oil country” of 
wuthern New York he always had a 
yrticular affection. It was there 
that his youth was spent. 

After a year (1871) as a student at 
the University of Nebraska, he re- 
tuned to Wellsville, learned the 
printing trade, and thereafter for 
wme years was identified with news- 
ppers in Wellsville and Cuba, N. Y., 
s publisher and editor. 

In 1896 he became associated with 
f. A. Owen in Dansville in the 
piblication of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Two years after joining the company, 
Wr. Beecher purchased an interest in 
i. From the outset he gave to his 
wrious duties at “the plant” the 
wmost in unremitting effort and con- 
wientious care. It was therefore a 
meat personal satisfaction to him to 
me the company grow from its early 
ays of struggle to a position of as- 
wred success, its business expanding 
w include book as well as magazine 
Whlication. 

During all these years, his balanced 
jigment, powers of analysis, and 
tehly stored mind were constantly 
pended upon by his associates in 
fee Owen organization. Familiarity 
vith legal and insurance matters 
mde his counsel in those fields par- 
feularly valuable. His information 
tong many lines was extensive, his 
Mmory for details a never-ending 
im lrce of amazement to others. So 
mYide was the range of his interests 
md so many-sided his personality that one must 
lepair of doing him justice. It might well be 

id of him that nothing which was human was 
reign to him. 

Mr. Beecher was a great admirer of Lincoln, 
mM it seems to us that he must have patterned 
limself somewhat on that Great Example. Dr. 
“ar T. Corson has given as the seven primary 
tues of Lincoln’s character, Humility, Rever- 
me, Loyalty, Honesty, Simplicity, Humor, and 

animity. These also were primary virtues 
Walter J. Beecher’s character. His humility 
Wuld have dismissed as preposterous any link- 
Mg of his name and Lincoln’s; but now that he 
gone we are struck by resemblances—not in 
Mtward appearance, certainly, or in manner, 
in essentials. After all, is it so strange 
the same qualities should be developed in 
men who had much the same outlook on life 
Mon their relation to their fellow-men? Both 
them put duty first, both of them looked far 
fad, through trials and discouragements, to 
Nentual arrival at a goal which others might 
“see. And both of them had the same abiding 
1 in Eternal Goodness. Curiously, at the 
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Walter Julius Beecher 


1855—1927 


end, the circumstances were such that at Mr. 
Beecher’s funeral his pastor felt impelled to 
quote the words written by Edwin Markham on 
Lincoln’s death: 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
Mr. Beecher died of pneumonia after but a 
week’s illness. Up to the very day he was 
stricken, he had been as active as many a young 
man. Although he was seventy-two years old, 





In- 
deed he was not old, in all that matters. He had 
kept (miraculously, it seemed) the heart of a 
boy, the enthusiasms of a youth, during all the 
years that he was acquiring wisdom and forti- 
tude and patience. Somehow he had discovered 
the secret of happiness; for although devotion 
to duty and manifold interests made his days 
strenuous, life never seemed to be a burden to 
him. He helped us to understand what is meant 
by “the joy of living.” It is much to be a good 
soldier in life’s battles, but it is more to be a 
Happy Warrior, one 
who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought; 

Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; _ 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state; _ 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 

That “peculiar grace” was, it seems to us who 
knew him, largely the fruit of his sensitiveness 


he never seemed really elderly to anyone. 





to others’ feelings. Although keenly apprecia- 
tive of the ridiculous, he was amused by situa- 
tions rather than by people, and he never in- 
dulged in sarcasm at the expense of others. 
None of us goes through life without occasion- 
ally speaking a hasty word in moments of stress, 
but Mr. Beecher, after he had rebuked a subor- 
dinate in terms that on second thought seemed 
to him a trifle harsh (however justified!) would 
go out of his way to apologize. He knew how to 
be truly tactful, that is, to be intelligently kind. 
Such a man John Erskine must have had in 
mind when he wrote recently (The 
Century Magazine, December, 1927) : 

A soul as it grows, becomes more sen- 
sitive to the exquisite possibilities in 
common adventures, even in the duties 
and obligations which crowd our days. 
The disagreeable things, once they are 
penetrated with intelligent understand- 
ing, often turn out to be lovely, and the 
lovely things multiply themselves like 
the loaves under the blessing of our sym- 
pathy. The ideal is to miss nothing in 
life—that assumes a crowded existence; 
and also to leave life unwounded after 
we have passed by—which implies a light 
touch, or almost no touch at all. 

Mr. Beecher deplored discord and 
personal friction as the forerunners 
of ill will; the whole weight of his 
influence was thrown on the side of 
peace and good will. He did not 
thrust forward his own wishes, or in- 
sist on his “rights” (as so many of 
us do), when there was risk of antag- 
onizing others. To a _ remarkable 
degree he was the embodiment of 
that charity which Paul defined in the 
immortal words: 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not its 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

Because of his sympathy and un- 
derstanding, his unaffected interest 
in everybody about him, Mr. Beecher 
was more like an elder brother than 
a company executive to those who— 
from errand boy to president—were 
associated with him. (Perhaps we 
should say “a brother” rather than 
“an elder brother.”) The men in the printing 
department had an especial place in his heart, 
for he had been a printer himself, and “the 
shop” was a place he loved. As for those who 
worked with him daily in the editorial depart- 
ment, they have suffered a loss which they can- 
not bear to think of, yet cannot forget. It is a 
source of comfort to remember that last May, 
just before Mr. Beecher sailed for Europe, there 
was an opportunity to show by a testimonial 
dinner the esteem and affection in which he was 
held at the Owen plant. 

We-have written a little of Mr. Beecher as he 
impressed himself on his business associates, 
but his activities were so wide and his contacts 
so many that his going leaves a gap in the ranks 
of a number of organizations. After serving 
most faithfully and acceptably as secretary of 
the Dansville Rotary Club for four years, he was 
elected its president in July, 1927, during his 
absence abroad as a delegate to the convention 
of Rotary International, held in Ostend. On this 
trip he made many friends among Rotarians, 
and others, from various parts of the world. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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4 HIS discussion is confined to as- 

! sociations which are concerned 
chiefly with the improvement of 
schools and communities, are af- 
filiated more or less closely with 
state departments of education, 





and are known generally as 
school improvement  associa- 
tions, school improvement 


leagues, and co-operative educa- 
tion associations. 

The fact that such associations have existed 
to a considerable extent in each of five states for 
more than a score of years makes them of inter- 
est to all lay organizations that are concerned 
with the problem of better educational opportu- 
nities for the twelve million children enrolled in 
the rural schools of the United States. 

The names of the associations in the five states 
which are at the present time promoting school 
improvement on a state-wide basis are these: 
Alabama School Improvement Association; Ar- 
kansas State School Improvement Association 
and Parent-Teacher Association, Branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
School Improvement League of Maine; South 
Carolina School Improvement Association; and 
the Co-operative Education Association of Vir- 
ginia, 


CREST REACHED IN 1912 


State school improvement associations were 
at the crest of their popularity from 1909 to 
1912. During these years approximately twelve 
states had active associations. Although, so far 
as available information indicates, they origi- 
nated in Maine, the school improvement associ- 
ation movement developed most extensively in 
the South. 

The proceedings of the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South—an organization whose chief 
purpose was the improvement of public school 
conditions in the South—for the years 1910 to 
1912, inclusive, contain extensive reports con- 
cerning the growth and activities of school im- 
provement associations. During this period such 
associations in a number of the southern states 
formed an interstate organization, the object of 
which was to put into effect a definite plan of ac- 
tion in order that there might be unity of pur- 
pose and effort in the activities of the associa- 
tions thus united. The plan provided for county 
organizations ‘and a uniform system of reports 
for the various states; special emphasis upon the 
improvement of school buildings, gardens, equip- 
ment, courses of study, and sanitary conditions; 
and the promotion of the work of girls’ and boys’ 
industrial clubs. 

Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee are states in which such as- 
sociations formerly existed as state organiza- 
tions. Local associations are still found in some 
of these states, but no central agencies are main- 
tained at this time. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT WITHDRAWN 


The decrease in the number of these associa- 
tions was due chiefly to inability to secure finan- 
cial support for the maintenance of executive 
offices. Other factors contributed to their dis- 
appearance, namely, an increased feeling that 
school facilities should be supplied by means of 
taxation instead of private donations, and the 
rapid growth of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Prior to 1915 financial support for the main- 
tenance of the executive offices of the state as- 





sociations located in the South was donated 
largely by the Southern Education Board, which 
was the executive board of the Conference for 
Education in the South. Other sources of in- 
come were donations from the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
public-spirited individuals, and legislative appro- 
priations. The Southern Education Board, 
which had been the most liberal supporter, went 
out of existence in 1915. After that it seemed 
impossible to secure funds from other sources. 
Repeated efforts to secure legislative appropria- 
tions in a number of states failed. 

For a number of years there has been a grow- 
ing belief on the part of the public that commu- 
nity organizations should stress such legislative 
measures as will provide equal opportunity for 
all the girls and boys of the community rather 
than spend their major efforts in raising money 
by means of popular subscription and by public 
entertainments to purchase school and commu- 
nity necessities that should be provided by gen- 
eral taxation. 

During the past decade the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has had a rapid growth. 
It has extended its activities into the rural sec- 
tions, and in some states has absorbed the work 
formerly done by school improvement associa- 
tions. The Commissioner of Education of Con- 
necticut says that with a very few exceptions 
school improvement associations in that state 
have been reorganized as associations of parents 
and teachers. In 1917 the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in Louisville and Frankfort, Kentucky, 
federated with the state school improvement 
league, and the organization became known as 
the State Community School Improvement 
League and Parent-Teachers’ Association. With- 
in a few years the state school improvement 
leagues lost their identity in the Kentucky 
branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In some localities of North Carolina, 
parent-teacher associations are reported as now 
carrying on the work formerly done by school 
improvement associations. 


PIONEERS IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
BETTERMENT 


School improvement associations have been 
pioneers not only in arousing the interest of the 
public in school and community betterment but 
in actually bringing about clean school yards, 
better school buildings, lengthened school terms, 
improved schoolroom equipment, school and 
community libraries, agricultural instruction in 
elementary schools, university extension courses, 
“town beautiful’ movements, health campaigns, 
and the building of bridges and roads. They 
have been very successful in winning the co- 
operation of the press in their promotion of bet- 
ter school and community projects. They have 
demonstrated that there can be close co-opera- 
tion between professional and lay groups. 

Because of their ability to create an interest 
in and an enthusiasm for public education, they 
have been an effective agency in bringing about 
progressive school legislation. Raising money 
for.school and community improvements from 
private sources has helped to create an opinion 
that, since the schools exist for the benefit of 
the public, their support should be shared equally 
by all the citizens of the community, and that 
the only way to do this effectively is by public 
taxation. The recent progress in public educa- 
tion in the South has been due to a considerable 
extent to school improvement associations, the 
beneficial effects of whose activities have been 
far-reaching. 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF MAINE Orqay. 


IZED IN 1898 













In 1898, W. W. Stetson, then state superip. - 
tendent of schools in Maine, realizing the nee 0 
of some fitly organized agency to arouse inter. t 
est in local schools, inaugurated the plan for th ing. It 
School Improvement League of Maine. A cir. merely 1 
cular setting forth the details of the plan wa wes thi 


sent to all teachers and school officers in the 
The idea at once received the generoy 
support of teachers, school officers, and patrons; 
and by 1906, when Superintendent Stetson rr. 
tired from office, the league had awakened the 
public to an appreciation of the needs of the 
State superintendents of schools who 
followed Mr. Stetson—Payson Smith, Glen W. 
Starkey, and A. O. Thomas—have each in tun 
fostered the School Improvement League, At 
the present time Miss Florence M. Hale, one of 
the agents for rural education, supervises th 
Miss Hale gags 
in her latest annual report that the School in 


state. 


schools. 


work of the leagues of the state. 


provement League continues to be the best.4 
vice for improving individual schools.! 


Membership in any of the local leagues i 


Maine is open to all pupils and friends of th 
school who are willing to conform to the ¢ 
jects of the organization, namely, to unite 
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ers and friends of the school in an effort to hep 
improve the school and make it of the larges 
According 
to the latest available data there are approx 
mately six hundred local leagues in the state, 


possible service to the community. 


The relationship between the state departmer 
of education and the local leagues is one of d 
formal supervision. . Miss Hale answers all a 


respondence relating to the needs of the leagues 


sends out material such as constitutions, -¢ 


tificates of membership and buttons; helps tt 


arranging programs; and gives such other ® 
sistance as is possible. s 


At one time in its history the plan of orgati 
zation of the School Improvement League 0 
Maine included local, town, and state units, af 
However, this orgati 
zation was abandoned, largely because of lack of 


filiated one with another. 


funds for traveling expenses, printing, and 8 
tionery for officers. 





be expended for school improvement. 


In the thirty years of its existence the Scho 


Improvement League of Maine has been a Vi 


factor in improving schools and in arousil 
Payson Smitl 
formerly state superintendent of schools | 
Maine, said, in addressing the American Aca 


community interest in schools. 


emy of Political and Social Science a few ye 


ago, that the school improvement leagues ° est on 
Maine have been instrumental in bringing abo 


improved school grounds, the renovation of 
buildings, new equipment, and changes in he 
ing and ventilation. Public meetings of 
leagues in the form of entertainments, given 


raise funds, have made a strong appeal to ¥ 





interest and encouragement of parents # 
friends of the children. 


successfully direct a league requires thought # 


study. The many ways in which teachers hé 
been brought into close relations with parel 
have served to give them increased importal® + 
; 
' start 


in public estimation and have served to bri 
their work under more intelligent and kiné 
consideration.” 

1Maine. Report ofthe State Commissioner of Education (1926), 


2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
(1916), 67; 155-61. 


(Continued on page 95) 





The efforts of the lo 
leagues are directed largely to raising money « 


























The leagues ha 
further had a potent influence on teachers. 1 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Real Learning in the Primary Grades—IV 


LEARNING TO READ: THE NEW POINT OF VIEW 


RGAN. 

HE child who is able to think his way 
perin- through new situations has the products 
> Need of real learning. One of the most impor- 
Anter. tant of these learning products is read- 
Or thei, It is not enough that the child be able 


A cir. nerely to understand the printed material as he 
N Was through the process of reading; he must 
in theBirthermore be able to study, that is, to use 
nerous #ioks. The extent to which a person uses books 
trons; pends on two things: attitude toward books 
On re Bud reading, and ability to read well. The per- 
ed thelivn, then, who has the real learning product not 
of thelimly reads well, but also has the urge to read, 
IS Whol wading having become a vital part of him. 

len W.8 In the past the objective of learning to read 


n turnfiss been the early acquisition of a skill. Teach- 
e. At 


one of 
es the 
le sags 
01 Im. 
est. de- 


ues ip 
of the 
he ob- 
- teach. 
to help 
largest 
or ding 
pproxi 
state, 
rtm ent 
- of in 
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Dag ues; 
18, -¢é 
elps 2 
her ‘as 


orga 


gue 0 hourtesy of the Laboratory Schools af the University af Chicago 


‘its, af 
orgall the Previous Day 

lack 0 , : 

nd ste Yho had this point of view began at once to 


wh the child to read in the first grade, using 





oa. me method which would bring early results 
, Doral and silent reading. Reading became a 
- schol about which the teacher made the child 





Wty much concerned. The child read through 
wrd recognition. That is, he was expected to 
tad material which contained only the words 
khad mastered or recognized in a previous drill 
n. He was then helped to comprehend the 
Meaning of the discourse made up of these 
imiliar words. His mind was first and fore- 
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§ . 
a ston the deciphering of words. His progress 
a 0 reading was measured by the number of 
in he “rds he had mastered, and by his performance 





Noral- and silent-reading standardized tests. 











be Parents and teachers were satisfied when the 
| to th” d could read new material at sight, for that 
its alll ‘ability seemed to stand out in their minds 
13 hav’ the thing that the school must give the child 
ors, Tagethe first grade. 

ght a Teaching with the above-described objective 
org hav@e" View resulted in: 






lL. Use of a type of learning or teaching to 
Mich learning to read does not belong. 

2 Violation, through expecting accuracy at 
“start, of that law of learning which demands 
Ritial diffuse movements.! 


(1926)." 3. Lack of opportunity for acquiring idea- 
cial 


paren 
portane 
‘o bri 
1 kind] 














‘H.C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Elementary 
Shoda (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press) pp. 157 and 450. 
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hesentation of Groups of Words Taken from a Story Read by the Children 


By MARJORIE HARDY 


tional content because of social activities’ being 
crowded out by drill necessary for attaining the 
objective. 

4. Danger of harm to the eyes and the ner- 
vous system because of the tax on the fine mus- 
cles of the eye when attention was focused at 
the start on such small- elements as_ words, 
phonograms, and letters. 

5. Lack of opportunities for development of 
certain fundamental attitudes and habits neces- 
sary for the right use of books later. 

It is no wonder that well-known educators 
have said that the child should not be taught to 
read until he is eight or nine years old. He 


certainly should not, if he has to be subjected to 
such treatment. 


And no mother, if she thought 
that it meant cheating 
the child of his birth- 
right, would want him 
to be thus taught. 
To-day the person to 
whom education means 
growth and the making 


of the adjustments 
necessary for _ intelli- 
gent, right behavior 


puts the social activities 
first. Such a_ person 
realizes that these 
activities give the child 
opportunities for nor- 
mal growth’ through 
creative effort, for use 
of the large muscles, 
and for exercising judg- 
ment and_ developing 
civic traits and habits. 
Reading, to this far- 
sighted person, is a 
process of thinking, the 
objective being ability 
to read plus a will to 
read. A teacher who 
has this point of view 
begins in the first grade to give the child the op- 
portunity to develop into a being who can and 
will read, and whose reading is a part of him- 
self. The teacher sees at once that, in connec- 
tion with the activities 
which she knows are 
important for _ social 
development, she has an 
opportunity to awaken 
the interest of the child 
in reading, and thus to 
create in him the right 
attitudes toward it be- 
fore he learns to read. 
Her task is one of 
teaching children rather 
than teaching reading. 
She gives the child a 
chance to discover the 
value of reading, to 
want it, to take it and 
use it. She does this by 
observing his behavior 
and reaction to stimuli, 
and by providing oppor- 
tunities for his growth. 

In this way the child 
is living with reading, 
needing it, and using it 
in natural, normal sit- 
uations which help him 


pt gety to, Lo fe. 


¢ 
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First-Grade Teacher, University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


to make reading a part of himself. Skill natur- 
ally follows later from habitual, voluntary read- 
ing done under the stimulus of interest. From 
the first, instead of being concerned with learn- 
ing to decipher symbols, the child is concerned 
with living in the content of what he is reading. 
At first it is the content of his own records of 
his experiences that absorbs his attention; later 
it is the content of the story in his book. Thus 
at the start his reaction to printed material has 
been right. 

The teaching necessitated by these new objec- 
tives of reading is of such a nature that it: 

1. Recognizes reading as belonging to the 
type of learning to which it should belong, the 
language-arts type.” 

2. Considers health and eliminates danger of 
eye-strain and nervous instability. 

3. Considers the emotional life of the child, 
stressing the importance of right attitudes to- 
ward school, teacher, and learning. 

4. Gives the child opportunities through 
school activities for gaining and expressing new 
ideas. It thus recognizes the importance of 
content, from which the child will assimilate 
new ideas, the foundation of future good read- 
ing. 

5. Provides for proper attitudes toward 
books and reading, and for the development of 
certain habits and abilities before the child 
learns to read. 

As the teacher observes the child’s acquisition 
of attitudes, habits, and abilities, she recognizes 
behavior on his part which is very characteristic 
of certain growth periods in the child’s learning 
to read. Some tangible means of identifying 
the growth periods or stages becomes essential. 
An understanding of these stages is of para- 
mount importance for the reason that they mark 
the turning points in the teaching procedure. 
The teacher knows that what she must give the 
child in the way of stimuli depends on what he is 
ready to have. Letting his behavior guide her in 
her procedure, she recognizes certain significant 
symptoms as she interprets his behavior; and 
these serve as evidence of attitudes, habits, and 


2 Jbid., p. 451, 
(Continued on page 93) 
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One Type of Silent Reading: Following Written Directions, and Reading a 
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How to Teach Spelling — VI 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


a HE idea of measuring the ability 

“Wa of pupils in the elementary 
school subjects is nothing new. 
For centuries teachers have been 
preparing and giving examina- 
tions designed to test the 
achievement of their pupils. 
Within the last seventeen years, 
however, the technique of test- 
ing pupils has been developed 
and refined to an enormous degree. Within this 
relatively short period progress in educational 
measurement has been greater than in all the 
centuries preceding. The magnitude of the 
movement may be gauged from the fact that 
somewhere between five hundred and one thou- 
sand standardized measuring instruments have 
been published since 1910, representing an im- 
pressive variety of types and embodying in their 
construction a similar variety of ingenious sta- 
tistical procedures. No teacher can afford to ig- 
nore this movement or to work without its aids. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, that an attempt 
be made in the final article of this series to an- 
swer the question, How may mdoern methods 
of measurement be employed in the subject of 
spelling? 





DESCRIPTION OF A SPELLING SCALE 


Measurement in spelling was given its first 
real impetus by the work of Buckingham.! In 
1913 he published a spelling scale which was 
especially significant on account of the statisti- 
cal procedures employed in its construction. 
Then, in 1915, came Ayres’s scale,? a contribu- 
tion which has been the foundation for most of 
the important later work in spelling measure- 
ment. Since Ayres’s procedures have become 
basic in the measurement of spelling, it will be 
well to examine carefully the construction of his 
scale. 

The spelling scale devised by Ayres may be 
represented by a horizontal line divided into 
twenty-five equal parts, as shown in Figure 1.° 
The twenty-five parts or steps on the scale repre- 
sent degrees of difficulty of spelling. Words of 
the lowest level or degree of difficulty are lo- 
cated on the step farthest to the left. This may 
be called Step 1. Words next above these in diffi- 
culty are located on Step 2, and so on, to Step 
25, on which the hardest words are located. The 
finished scale consists of columns of words so 
selected and arranged that the words in any one 
column are equal in difficulty, and the words of 
any particular column are a step higher in diffi- 


a word is spelled correctly by all the children in 
a given grade, it goes on Step 1 of this scale; if 
it is spelled correctly by 99 per cent of the pu- 
pils, it goes on Step 2; if spelled correctly by 50 
per cent of the pupils, it goes on Step 13, and so 
on. The step position of a word corresponding 
to its percentage of correct spelling is obtained 
from a table of values of the probability integral 
found in almost any good book on statistics. 


THE USE OF A SPELLING SCALE 


A scale of this sort is not in a form to be sub- 
mitted to pupils. In other words, it is not a test, 
but a source of test material. The chief value 
claimed for it is that it enables one to prepare 
more reliable spelling tests. Whereas in the 
olden days spelling examinations were composed 
of words of varying and unknown difficulty, now 
they may be made up of words of equal and 


TABLE 1 
Virginia Spelling Test 












































No. Words inayres pee eg Absolute 
seal’ [Bauer] Jones | iil iv) v | vil vit 
1} come G 2 3 lelelealialia| 78 
2] was H 2 2 [e2;j._|—j.) 85 
3 | foot I 2 S iMiateteota: 28 
4\ happy J 2 2 |84)—]/—/|—] —] 10.5 
5 | could K 2 2 | 79/92) |] — | 11.5 
6] once L 2 2 | 73/88) —~}—]| —| 12.5 
7] pretty M 2 2 66/84)92}.| — | 13.5 
always N 2 2 | 58/79/88). | — | 14.5 
9] uncle Oo 3 2 50|73)84/92] — | 15.5 
10} beautiful P 4 3 | 42/66/79/88) — | 16.5 
11 | surprise Q 5 4 |34/58/73/84/92 | 17.5 
12 | vessel R 5 5 | |50/66)79/88 | 18.5 
13 | century Ss 7 7 |—|42)58/73/84 | 19.5 
14| invitation | T 7 1 7 |—|34]50166|79 | 26.5 
15 | necessary U 6 6 |—}—|42)58/73 | 21.5 
16] experience| V 7 7 |—|—|34/50/66 | 22.5 
17 | athletic WwW 6 5 ja] ae) — [42/58 | 23.5 
18 | convenient] X 1 1 |_| | — 1384/50 | 24.5 
10 | decision Y 0 B fam] | ae | | 42 | 25.5 
20 | recommend] Z 0 8 lal —|—|—|34| 26.6 





known difficulty. Moreover, the words found in 
the modern scientific scales have been carefully 
selected with a view to their importance. Final- 
ly, the teacher is provided with a standard by 
which she can determine, after the test, whether 
her pupils are spelling with normal efficiency for 
their grade. ’ 
An illustration may make this clearer. Sup- 
pose the teacher has a third-grade group to 
whom she desires to give a spelling test. She 
turns to her Ayres Scale and finds the column, 
let us say, beginning with the words except, 




































r 
from which she chose her words. The norm 
this case is 58, If her class percentage ig i 
she knows that her third-grade pupils have gy 
mal spelling ability, or are up to their gz 
standard. 

In 1923 J. C. Morrison and W. A. M 
published a series of eight equivalent lists 
fifty words each, selected from the Ayres Spel 
ing Scale and the Buckingham Extension of 
scale. The value of this work lies in the fy 
that teachers may be spared the trouble , 
selecting the test words from the spelling se 
These authors have selected the words for th 
teachers. 


MorE RECENT USES OF SCALE Data name 

A still more effective method of using th om 
scale values of words is exemplified in certain of Washin 
the more recent spelling texts.° In these texts surveyo 





each unit of work is accompanied by a standari 
This standard informs the teacher in regard t 
the number of words in the unit which the chi 
dren may be expected to spell correctly in aé 
vance of study, provided they have normal spe 
ing ability. For example, consider the following 
assignment of sixteen new words for the fourth 
week of the third grade: 


Fourth Week 


had no 
een di 
wre 
vill be 


pound wing spell speak 

round ring spelling nearly trace tI 

sound ringing vacation leading Two 

wound cherry wrist automobile Bi Jacque: 
Standard: 9 Right tion of 


ame < 
come te 
Cheval: 
wedier 
Galisso 
France 
nouths 
the Mi 
the Mi: 
custom 
lewal 

aid r 
empty 
8 far 
doing, 
tents 
tation 


The standard, 9 Right, indicates that the aver 
age third-grade class, in advance of instruction, 
can spell nine of these words correctly. By thi 
more modern adaptation of scale data, th 
teacher, without any extra labor, but simply i 
the course of her regular teaching activities, 
measures her pupils each week as accurately 4 
the spelling scales would enable her to do it. 


A TEST FOR SURVEY PURPOSES 


Up to this point consideration has been give! 
to the measurement of achievement in a sing 
schoolroom. There are occasions, however, whe! 
it is desirable to survey the spelling achievemet 
in a whole school, or city, or even state, Cer 
tain problems then arise that are not encoul 
tered on the classroom level. In 1919 the write 
had the privilege of planning for the measur 
ment of spelling in the survey of public educ 
tion in Virginia. It seemed desirable to prepa 
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Figure 1.—Basic Schematism of the Ayres Spelling Scale 
Numbers below this line from 1 to 25 indicate steps of difficulty of words. 


The line AB represents the scale. 


of correct spelling, which determine the location of words on the scale, 


Numbers above the line indicate percentages 
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Protograph by Underwood & Underwood 
Washington’s Headquarters in Old Georgetown 


This quaint building, once a wayside inn, was used by 
Washington as his headquarters, when he was a young 
surveyor. 
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gard to HEN Governor Dinwiddie com- 
the chil missioned Washington to cross 
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al spell 
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the Alleghenies with a letter to 
the French in the Ohio valley, he 
lad no definite knowledge of what they had 
ven doing, although he realized that they 
wre rapidly extending their influence. It 
vill be interesting now to look back and 
ace their activities in more detail. 

Two hundred and fifteen years after 
jaques Cartier had proudly taken posses- 
ton of the North American continent in the 
ume of his master, the French king, we 
ome to the exploits of Céleron de Bienville, 
Chevalier de St. Louis. In the year 1749, in 
wedience to the orders of the Marquis de la 
falissoniére, Governor General of New 
france, Céleron buried leaden plates at the 
mouths of Wheeling Creek, the Allegheny, 
te Muskingum, the Great Kanawha, and 
ie Miami rivers. This was according to the 
ustom of France, “a monument of the re- 
r, whi *¥al of possession we have taken of the 
vemente id river Ohio, and of all those which 
. Cermempty into it, and of all lands on both sides 
— sfar as the sources of said rivers.” By so 
fs bing, Céleron set in motion a chain of 
“educrg “tts which finally culminated in the for- 
prepare Nation of the United States of America. 
as thi At Logstown, a trading post on Big 
poe Beaver Creek, Pennsylvania, about seven- 

pup""}n miles below the junction of the Alle- 
appea. : ‘. 

teny and Monongahela rivers, Céleron 
sy). 40nd a few British traders, who were very 
stile to the French. He drove the traders 
Way, and hurried back to Quebec to carry 
he tidings to the Governor of New France. 
4t Quebec Governor Duquesne, who had suc- 
teded Galissoniére, lost no time in reaching 
‘decision to build forts along the course 
Ba illowed by Céleron. He at once dispatched 
tbody of troops from Quebec to Lake Erie, 
der the command of General Pierre Paul, 
Sieur de Marin, with orders to start the erec- 
ion of a chain of forts extending from Lake 
trie to the Ohio River. 
Marin’s party landed in the vicinity of 
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the spot where Erie, Pennsylvania, now 
stands. There they built a fort, first named 
Fort Duquesne, but later changed to Fort 
Presque Isle. From this place Marin cut a 
road through the forest to Le Boeuf, or Buf- 
falo, Creek, which was later named French 
Creek by Washington. At the southern end 
of the road, on the north bank of the creek, 
was built Fort Le Boeuf. This road was the 
first built by palefaces west of the Alle- 
ghenies. It was seven yards wide and about 
thirteen miles long. Roughly speaking, it 
marked the course over which the commerce 
between the Great Lakes and the Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers was carried at a much later 
day. There is a tradition still current among 
some who live in the vicinity of this old road 
that when the French quit Fort Presque Isle 
they buried rich treasure along its course. 

In the summer of 1753, Captain Chabert 
de Joncaire, with fifty men, was sent to 
Venango for the purpose of building another 
fort. Here the Seneca chief, Tanacharisson, 
called Half-King by the English because he 
yielded allegiance to the Iroquois, opposed 
Joncaire, claiming that the land selected for 
the fort was the property of his people. 
However, Joncaire dispossessed the trader 
Frazier of his hut, and moved in himself. 

Rumors of such activities roused Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie to action. “I was commis- 
sioned and appointed by the honorable Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie ... to visit and deliver a 
letter to the Commandant of the French 
forces on the Ohio, and set out on the in- 
tended Journey the same day.” So, under 
the date of October 31, 1753, reads the first 
sentence of Washington’s Journal describ- 
ing his trip. 

What a responsibility for a lad who had 
not yet celebrated his twenty-second birth- 
day! In order to accomplish his mission, he 
must be a skilled woodsman, for the paths 
through the forest were at best nothing more 
than buffalo and Indian trails, and a bitter 
winter was soon to envelop trail and stream. 
He must be a keenly alert military man, se- 
lecting sites for camps and forts, and routes 








Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


George Washington’s Cash Book, Now in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Following an Old Buffalo Trail—II 


WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO FORT LE BOEUF 
By HOLLIE LEE MASON 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., af N. Y. 
On the Washington Farm, near Fredericksburg 


The building at the left, which was standing in Wash- 
ington’s time, was used by him as his office. 


over which to march an army, if it should be 
necessary to use force in dislodging the 
French. He must note carefully the 
strength and disposition of the intruders. 
Above all, he must be a diplomat. The suc- 
cess of his mission, perhaps his very life, 
depended upon his ability to win to his cause 
the crafty and suspicious Indians, and to in- 
fluence and placate brilliant French officers, 
trained in the Old World school of diplo- 
matic intrigue. 

The letter the envoy carried was a strong 
one, likely to raise the ire of the French. It 
read: 

Sir, 

The lands upon the River Ohio, in the 
Western Parts of the Colony of Virginia, 
are so notoriously known to be the Prop- 
erty of the Crown of Great Britain that it is 
a Matter of equal Concern and Surprise to 
me, to hear that a Body of French Forces 
are erecting Fortresses, and making Settle- 
ments upon that River, within his Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

The many and repeated Complaints I have 
received of these Acts of Hostility, lay me 
under the Necessity, of sending, in the name 
of the King my Master, the Bearer hereof, 
George Washington, Esq., one of the Ad- 
jutants General of the Forces of this Do- 
minion; to complain to you of the Encroach- 
ments thus made, and of the injuries done 
to the Subjects of Great Britain, in open vio- 
lation of the Law of Nations, and the Trea- 
ties now subsisting between the two Crowns. 

If these Facts are true, and you shall 
think fit to justify your Proceedings, I must 
desire you to acquaint me, by whose Author- 
ity and Instructions you have lately marched 
from Canada, with an armed Force; and in- 
vaded the King of Great Britain’s Territo- 
ries, in the Manner complained of? that ac- 
cording to the Purport and Resolution of 
your Answer, I may act agreeably to the 
Commission I am honored with, from the 
King my Master. 

However, Sir, in Obedience to my Instruc- 
tions, it becomes my Duty to require your 
peaceable Departure; and that you would 
forbear prosecuting a Purpose so interrup- 
tive of the Harmony and good Understand- 
ing, which his Majesty is desirous to con- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HROUGHOUT the month of March our 

fresh-vegetable list is still quite long. We 

have carrots, cabbage, yellow and white 

turnips, onions, beets, and spinach. The 
fresh-fruit list is limited to apples, oranges, and 
bananas. Dried and canned vegetables and fruits 
can be used in the absence of fresh ones. Plan 
to use either a fresh vegetable or a fresh fruit, 
if you cannot have both, on every menu, and milk, 
which should be a part of every school lunch. 
Eggs will become less expensive as the month 
goes by, so they may be used more often, in va- 
rious ways. Sliced egg may be served on each 
portion of spinach as a garnish. 

At this season it is often wise to vary the man- 
ner of preparing the food and the way it is 
served, in order to create an interest in the 
meals. Do not leave all of the extra touches for 
special days only. Some day, instead of having 
plain baked potatoes, serve stuffed potatoes, pre- 
pared as follows: Cut a small piece from each 
baked potato. Remove the potato from the skin, 
saving the skin to form a shell. Add salt, pep- 
per, and butter to the potato and mash it, remov- 
ing all lumps. Add milk, and beat until the po- 
tato is light and fluffy. Replace in the shell and 
sprinkle a little grated cheese over the top. Re- 
heat in the oven. 

Sometimes make the date pudding in muffin 
cups instead of in one sheet to be cut in squares. 
Jellied vegetable salad might be molded in cups 
and turned out rather than be made in a sheet 
and cut in squares. For St. Patrick’s Day lay a 
strip of green paper through the center of the 
table, running from end to end, and serve Irish 
stew. It takes more time to do these things, but 
anything that makes the meal more enjoyable is 
worth while. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the propor- 
tion of the ingredients remains the same. 


Irish STEW 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
6 pounds mutton (forequarter) 
% cup crisco 
1 cup flour 
3 quarts boiling water 
20 small onions 
3 tablespoons salt 
20 small carrots 
20 small white turnips 
20 small potatoes 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 six- or eight-quart saucepan and cover 

1 smal! milk pan or utility pan 

1 one-quart measure 

1 paring knife 

Wipe the meat with a damp cloth. Melt the 
crisco in a saucepan. Roll each piece of meat in 
the flour and brown it in the crisco. Cover the 
browned meat with the boiling water. Cover the 
saucepan, and let the meat simmer about an hour. 
Peel the onions and add them; add the salt. 
Scrape the carrots and add them. Peel the tur- 
nips and add them. Peel the potatoes and add 
them. Let the stew cook about thirty minutes 
after you add the potatoes, or until the vegetables 
are tender. Add a little water to any flour that 
may be left, stirring to prevent lumpiness, and 
add it to the stew, stirring while you add it. Let 


the stew boil a minute or two after you add the 
flour. Taste; serve. 


BANANA AND Nut SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 
Recipe 


2 large heads lettuce 

% cup shelled peanuts (2 cups in shells) 

10 large ripe bananas 

2 cups salad dressing (boiled or mayonnaise) 


Wash Your Hands ““ 
Before Eating, Lunch. 
Be Happy At Lunch Time. 


Menus for March 


Irish Stew 
Whole Wheat Roll and Butter 
Banana andTlut Saled 
Caramel Tapioca 
Malk or Cocoa 






Split Pea Soup 
Roll and Butter 
Browned Parsnips 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Date Pudding 
Mlk or Cocoa 











Utensils Needed 


clean towel 
measuring cup 
chopping knife and bowl 
paring knife 
tablespoon 

Wash the lettuce and separate it. Drain it and 
place it in a towel in a cool place to crisp. Shell 
the nuts and chop them in a chopping bowl. (Do 
not chop them so fine that they are like powder.) 
Place some lettuce on each individual plate, mak- 
ing it stand tall. Peel the bananas, scrape them, 
and roll them in the chopped nuts. Place half 
of a banana on each plate. Put one and one-half 
tablespoons of salad dressing beside each banana. 
Serve. 


ee et 


CARAMEL TAPIOCA 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2% quarts milk 

% cup minute or granulated tapioca 
4 cups sugar 

5 eggs 

2 teaspoons salt 

3 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Necded 


four-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 

iron frying pan 
tablespoon 

bowls 

egg beater 

teaspoon 

Put the milk and the tapioca into a double boil. 
er; cover, and cook until the tapioca is transpar. 
ent. It will take from thirty to forty minutes, 

While the tapioca is cooking in the milk, cara. 
melize the sugar. To do this, put the sugar inty 
a frying pan over a low flame, stirring all the 
time. Mash the lumps that form. 

Add the caramelized sugar to the milk and 
tapioca, being very careful not to burn your 
hands, as there will be a great deal of steam 
when you add the sugar. If the caramel should 
lump on the spoon when adding it, let the spoon 
stand in the milk until the caramel is dissolved, 
When the tapioca is transparent and no lumps of 
caramel appear, add the egg yolks, which have 
been beaten a little in a bowl. Add the salt, and 
cook about three minutes longer. Add the vanil- 
la, and fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Cool and serve. 


eT 


Spirit Pea Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


1 quart split peas 

6 quarts water 

1 medium-sized onion 
1 ham bone 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

1 quart milk 

3 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 

one-quart measure 
bowl 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
two-quart saucepan 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
strainer 

After washing the peas, put them into a large 
saucepan and cover with about six quarts of wa 
ter. Let them soak overnight. In the morning 
slice the onion and add it and the ham bone t0 
the peas and water. Cover to prevent too much 
of the water from boiling away, and cook slowly 
until the peas are soft. In a small saucepal 
make a white sauce by melting the butter, add- 
ing the flour and the milk, and cooking until 
there is no taste of flour. Put the cooked peas 
through a strainer and add the white sauce t0 
them. Add the salt. Taste and serve. Stir from 
the bottom when serving, as the pea pulp settles 
to the bottom of the boiler. 


ee 


BROWNED PARSNIPS 
(Twenty portions of two slices each) 


Recipe 
10 large parsnips 
5 quarts boiling water 
% cup butter 


Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
1 dripping pan or two frying pans 


Peel the parsnips and cut each one in fou 
slices lengthwise. 
Cook the pat® 


containing boiling water; cover. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Around the World in the Library 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


T IS very hard to choose,” murmured 


Jill. 


“There are so many good stories 


that I have not yet read, and I should 
like to read my favorite books again. 
When you have selected your book, Jack, will 
mu please help me to find an interesting 


me?” 


Jill was standing before one of the shelves 
mrked “Stories” in the room set apart for 


gts and boys at the public library. 


Jack, 


vr brother, was turning over the leaves of 


bok that he had just taken down. 


There 


ns a little rustling noise, and Jack and Jill 


wre amazed to see a group of 
ity people emerge from the books 
od line up in a row on the edge 
done of the shelves. 

‘Take me, take me,” they cried 
nthe softest of voices. 

‘This is some of the Fairy 
laly’s doings!” exclaimed Jack. 
The Fairy Lady was a Christ- 
ms tree ornament that every now 
ai then surprised Jack and Jill 
ycoming to life and guiding them 
an unusual journey. 

‘Yes, here I am. I just flew 
ner from your house,” they heard 
iwell-known silvery voice say. 
When I saw you start for the li- 
mry, I planned a special treat. 
le story people want you to-day, 
ad story people are the best of 
friends. 

“As there are so many books,” 
te continued, “we shall have to 
hose just one from each. coun- 
ty that we visit.” 

The little company on_ the 
telves became much excited, and 
‘etched out their hands appeal- 
Mgly, 

‘Suppose we follow these two 
it,” the Fairy Lady suggested, 
‘ching two characters at the 
fd of the line with the little bell 
lat she always carried. Then 
ke gave the bell a vigorous ring. 
If Jack and Jill had not become 
‘mewhat accustomed to their 


tiny friend’s magic, they would have been 
more surprised than they were to find the 
library room give place to a stretch of open 
road in an unknown country. A strange, 
ill-matched couple came toward them. One, 
a long, lank man in a battered suit of armor, 
wearing a helmet tied up with green rib- 
bons, rode a lean and dejected nag. The 
other, as short and round as his companion 
was long and lean, bestrode a sturdy little 
donkey. 

They drew up before Jack and Jill, and 
the tall man asked with much ceremony, 














A Strange, I!l-matched Couple Came toward Them 


“Are you perchance lost, fair lady and noble 
sir? Command me, and I and my faithful 
squire here are at your service. 

“A knight I am, by name Don Quixote,” 
he continued. “You see here my trusty 
squire, Sancho Panza. I ride forth to do 
noble deeds. I even battle with giants. 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, a Spaniard, 
has put me in a book, and they say it has 
been read in many lands.” 

Jack, Jill could see, was having a hard 
time to keep a straight face, so, anxious not 
to hurt this odd gentleman’s feelings, she 
declined his offer politely. As 
soon as the ungainly couple were 
out of earshot, Jack burst out 
laughing. 

“IT have read about him,” he 
said, “in stories taken from Don 
Quixote. The giants he talked 
about were windmills and their 
sails knocked him down. It was 
so funny! He was always doing 
silly things, but I felt sorry for 
the poor fellow, too.” 

“Don Quixote is full of tears 
and full of laughter,” the Fairy 
Lady remarked. “Although it 
was written three hundred years 
ago, its common sense is not the 
least bit out of fashion. These 
are some of the reasons that it is 
a great book. 

“T am now going to show you 
the hero of another book written 
for grown-ups but enjoyed by 
young people also,” continued 
their guide. 

She gave her bell a vigorous 
shake. Straightway the dusty 
road turned into a stretch of 
sandy beach beside a sparkling 
blue sea. There was no sign of 
life, except that there was the 
print of a human foot on the wet 
sand. Presently a bearded man, 
dressed in skins, approached and 
drew up suddenly before the foot- 
print. 








(Continued on page 101) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


ONE of us is born a “good sport”; we 

have to acquire good sportsmanship. 

Primitively man was selfish. Might 

made right. Man gloated in victory 
and sulked in defeat. The code of good sports- 
manship has developed through the ages as civ- 
ilization has advanced. Every individual lives 
over the race experience. We are born selfish; 
we are good winners and poor losers. Only 
through persistent moral training do we reach 
the condition where we can suppress the natural 
inclination to grab the best for ourselves, to 
whimper at being hurt, show our joy at winning, 
or our disappointment at losing. We have to 
learn to give others a fair chance; we have to 
develop that self-control which will enable us to 
inhibit those primitive impulses which, if fol- 
lowed, would brand us as “yellow” in the world 
of to-day. 

We commonly think of boys as being better 
sports than girls, but we also think of boys as 
caring for guns and girls as caring for dolls. 
According to modern psychological tenets, if in 
infancy we had surrounded boys with dolls and 
girls with guns, boys would have grown up doll- 
levers and girls gun-lovers. Accordingly, if 
boys are better sports than girls, it is largely 
because they have been instructed in the ideals 
of good sportsmanship more persistently than 
girls have. “You are a boy. You would not 
strike a girl, of course!” we hear; or, “Surely, 
you are not going to cry? Girls cry”; or, “You 
would not think of taking a street-car seat if a 
girl were standing, would you?” It is part of 
our job as teachers to give the girls as fair a 
chance as the boys in acquiring good sportsman- 
ship. 


LESSON STORY 
What Is a “Good Sport”? 


David Ames sat polishing his ice skates and 
listening to his mother and father discuss their 
neighbors who had just lost all of their money 
through someone’s dishonesty. 

“You never would know that they had met 
with any misfortune,” Mother was saying. 
“They smile and ‘carry on’ just the same.” 

“You will not find better sports than they are,” 
added Mr. Ames. 

“Daddy,” David asked, puzzled, “why do you 
use that word ‘sports’? I see no connection with 
sport in their hard luck!” 

“The expression comes to us from the world of 
sports, David,” Mr. Ames explained. “A good 
sportsman will not shoot at a rabbit or a deer 
until it is on the run, or at birds until they are 
on the wing. He gives his prey a chance for its 
life. So, in the game of life, we have come to 
speak of the man who gives others a fair chance 
as a ‘good sport.’ In play, we consider that per- 
son a good sport who does not whimper at losing 
or hunt excuses for himself, but takes his losses 
with a smile, and who does not ‘crow’ over win- 
ning. We also use this word to designate the 
person who applies these principles in his work.” 

“Good sportsmanship,” Mother added, “is 
higher than mere legality.” 

“What does that mean?” David asked. 

“Nobler than is necessary merely to comply 
with the law,” Mrs. Ames explained. “Our 
neighbors might take advantage of the bankrupt 
laws, and avoid paying all their debts, but they 
are too well-bred to do that. Good sportsman- 
ship is often more than just being honest.” 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Author of “Rag-House Tales” 


“T understand,” said David, starting for the 
door. “It is squarer than square.” 

“It is something like that,” Mother said, with 
a smile. “Be careful on the ice, David.” 

It was David Ames’s first season on ice skates. 
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In March 
By Alice E. Allen 


\ The ice is snapping his fingers bold 
At pussy willow out in the cold. 


But pussy willowkin doesn’t mind, 
He's wearing his fur coat snugly lined. 


The alder catkin wears silkier stuff, 
But she’s very sure she'll be warm enough. 





The first shy crocus is climbing up 
To catch some sun in her golden cup. 


And under that snowbank, what do you think? 
The arbutus buds are turning pink. 


What is that silvery tinkle, tink, tap? 
Why, that’s the drip of the maple sap. 


| What's the flash of scarlet, a song in its track? 
Oh, that’s robin redbreast just getting back. 
| 
| 
} 








Who was that laughed out so clear and loud? 
The sun peeping from a thundery cloud? 


That wasn’t the sun—oh, no, no, no. 
That's wild March wind—hear him, “Ho! 
Ho! Hol” 























Until this winter the Ames family had lived in a 
warm climate, where ice never formed. David 
was thrilled by the new sport, and had learned 
to skate remarkably well in a short time. 


All of 


his comrades were down at the creek this afte. 
noon. There were ganies and stunts, plenty , 


fun for David—until he found himself persuageff| 


into a race with Peg Gray. She could do every. 
thing that a boy could do, and do it better, as, 
rule. Peg beat him in the skating race, for Peg 
had grown up on skates. 

David could have taken his defeat with ; 
smile. 


that spoiled the day for him. “Oh, Daye! 
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It was the taunting of the other boy | 


Beaten by a gir-rl! Beaten by a gir-rl!” Thal] 


was too much! 


He skated alone down the creek, beyond thi! 


bend. However, he was not alone long. Peg 
skated after him. 

“Wait a minute, Dave!” she called. Davi 
stopped. “I was afraid,” Peg said, “that yo 
did not know that the ice is unsafe here arouni 
the swimming pool, especially in that deep place 
where we dive.” She pointed to a spot under, 
tree that overhung the creek. A _ rope, from 
which in summertime they had dropped into the 
deep pool, hung from the lowest branch of the 
tree, 

“It looks safe,” David said, a little grumpily. 
Just then he was not so sure that he wanted ty 
be warned by a girl. 

David continued boastingly, “I could skim 
across that little bit of ice before it ever had 
time to think of breaking.” 

“That,” said Peg, “would not be bravery. It 
would be foolhardiness.” 

That settled the matter for David. With a 
reckless laugh and a wave of his hand, he started 
across the swimming pool. 

He found out how suddenly safe-looking ice 
can give way, for immediately he was in the 
deep pool, grasping frantically at the rough, 
slippery edges of the broken ice. “Call the 
boys!” he cried out to Peg. 

“Keep your head, Dave, and hang on!” Peg 
answered. She was already up the overhanging 
tree. In a moment more she was sliding dow 
the rope, to its very end. “Now grab my fet, 
Dave!” she cried. 

David could barely reach Peg’s feet, but once 
he had grasped them, they were steady and de 
pendable. He pulled himself up and up until he 
had a footing on the ice, and then he made 
swift run for shore. Peg went agilely up the 
rope and down the tree, and helped the shaking 
boy get his skates off. ' 

“Now hurry home!” she said. “Run every 
step! Your clothes are freezing on you, but yo 
probably will not even catch cold if you exercis 
hard enough.” 

No one was at home when David reached thert. 
That evening he told his parents lightly that the 
ice had broken and he had had a ducking. The! 
did not take the matter seriously, thinking thé 
he had been in shallow water. He thought that, 
of course, it would be only a matter of time unt 
everybody knew that Peg Gray had saved bis 
life.‘ He could hear the shouts that would greet 
him when he went to school in the morning, u 
Dave! Saved by a gir-rl! Saved by a gir-rl! 

However, when he entered the playgrol 
the next morning he was greeted as usual. 
of the boys added, “We expected you to coll? 
back last evening, but Peg said that you thoust! 
of something that you had to run home to a0. 

He could not believe his ears! Peg had ™ 
told of his foolishness or of her heroism! © i 
girls be like that? Could it be possible that 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Can You Draw These? 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


When the March winds were sending the clouds scurrying along the sky, 
we sat down in front of the fireplace to make some pictures. Just then a 
little voice piped up, “Hello, everybody!” and there sat the Artist Elf on a 
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sofa cushion. We invited him to join us, and he drew these pictures. 
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You start this way— 





Half a circle, 
An oval below, 
A pair of legs 
That walking go. 


<— 








Let’s draw the teapot 
Over there, 

And make him with 
Eyes, nose, and hair. 
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This time a square, 
And circle, too, 
With jolly face 
That smiles at you. 





And here we find 
Ophelia Quack, 
Going to the grocery 
Store and back. 





A checkered cap 
Will spruce him up, 

And now he'll help 
You fill your cup. 





And now we'll put 
Our crayons away 

And draw again 
Another day. 
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The Road to the City of Health 


THE CHILDREN LEARN THE GOLDEN RULE 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. 


EAN and Bob’s visit to the home of 
Proper Rest had made them happy. 
As they went along the road, their 
eyes beamed and they were very cheer- 
ful. The City of Health was not far distant, 
for they could see the glistening buildings. 
The way did not seem at all hard to them 
because they had learned how to live. Not 
only did they know how to live, but they 
practiced the rules of healthful living. 

It had not been easy for them to learn to 
live rightly, for there were so many dwarfs 
from whom they had to run—Laziness, Care- 
lessness, Toothache, Foul Air, Poor Food, 
and Late Hours and his friends, Noise, 
Bright Lights, and Excitement. The worst 
dwarfs are Laziness and Carelessness, be- 
cause they are the leaders and bring all of 
the other dwarfs with them. Jean and Bob 
had learned to obey in all things which bene- 
fited themselves, but they had to learn to 
think of others also. 

Along the road they came 
upon a pretty little house with 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


“will you not go back with me into that 
house? I have never been in there. My 
name is Disobedience.” 

“All right,” answered the children. How- 
ever, when they reached the door again and 
saw the sign over it, they said, “No, no, we 
dare not go in there with you.” 

Just then, along came Dwarf Disobedi- 
ence’s twin brother, Selfishness. He said: 
“Oh, come along. We can have a fine time. 
There is no one to see us.” 

Selfishness caught hold of the children 
and pushed them into the house. They ran 
over to the beautiful davenport and stood 
on it, bouncing up and down. They put 
their feet on the mahogany rockers. In the 


back room they found a pair of roller skates. 
Where do you think Bob skated? 
beautiful living-room floor! 

While Selfishness and Disobedience were 
helping the children to behave so badly, 
they came upon a beautiful room full of 


On the 


TITUS 


toys. There was a rocking horse and an ay. 
tomobile, and there were building blocks 
dolls, games, and many other toys. 

When the children were not looking, Dis 
obedience and Selfishness let in Dwarf 
Grouch. Then the children began to quar. 
rel. When Jean had the rocking horse, Bo} 
wanted it. When Bob had the automobile 
Jean wanted it. Whichever toy one chili 
took the other child wanted. Grouch, Sel. 
fishness, and Disobedience played with the 
children so long that instead of being happy 


children, they were ugly, selfish, naughty} | 


children. Finally, they ran out of the poor 
abused house, with the three dwarfs rup. 
ning after them. 

As they walked along, Jean and Bob cop. 
tinued to quarrel at intervals. When they 
were silent, they looked crossly at each other, 
Supper time came. They were hungry, but 
when they sat down at the inn dining-room 
table, all of the good food which they had 

ordered could not tempt them 
to eat, for they were so ill- 








climbing roses on the porch, 
pretty ruffied curtains on the 
windows, and beautiful shade 
trees on the lawn. It looked 
so inviting that the children 
went to the door and rapped. 
No one answered their knock. 
They were about to turn away, 
when they saw this sign over 
the door: “Come in, and use 
this as you would your own 
home.” 

“How kind that is!” ex- 
claimed Jean. “I should like 
to go in, Bob.” 

Bob wanted to enter the 
house, too, for he felt the need 
of a little rest after his long 
walk. So the children went 
into the house. In the living 
room were mahogany rockers 
and a fine, soft davenport. 
All of the floors in the house 
were nicely polished. In the 
bedrooms were pretty beds 
with fine, clean quilts, and soft 
pillows. The children rested 
in the beautiful living room, 
and then washed their hands 
and faces. 

After they had eaten some 
delicious soup and _ whole 
wheat bread, they started out. 
They had not gone far when 
they met a tiny man. He wore 
a bright brown suit and a 
pointed cap, and he had danc- 

















tempered! 

They were tired, too, but 
when they lay down they could 
not sleep, because they felt so 
disagreeable and mean. After 
tossing about on their pillows 
for a long time, fatigue over- 
took them and they slept. 

Then the Good Fairy came. 
She bathed the eyes of both 
sleepers. Her touch was 9 
gentle that they did no 
awaken. Then she called 
giants Happiness, Kindness, 
and Obedience to watch over 
them. In the morning when 
the children awoke, they felt 
sorry for their misbehavior. 
The giants, knowing what was 
in the children’s minds, ap 
peared. 

“Being sorry is not enough,” 
said Kindness. “You must 
take Obedience with you into 
the house which you have up 
set.” 

What do you think Obedi- 

_ ence made them do? They had 
to set everything to rights 
Jean and Bob learned that 
what is kindly lent must b 
returned in as good conditiol 
as it was given. 

“If you do not take Obed 
ence with you,” said Kindness 
“you can never reach the Cit) 
of Health, because the dwarfs 























ing black eyes. 
“I say, children,” he said, 


So They Went on toward the City of Health with Their New Friends, 


Kindness, Happiness, and Obedience 


will be your companions.” 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Window Decoration—Tulips 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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The Spring Awakening 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ARCH is the month of awakening 
life. Spring is stirring in meadow 
and wood, beneath feather and 
fur and scale, and within the buds 

of shrub and tree. Life takes on renewed 
activity. Snow and ice begin to pall, and 
we eagerly look forward to finding an early 


wild flower, or hearing the first feathered’ 


songsters, as they return from southern 
lands. These are indisputable signs that 
spring is actually here at last. Everywhere 
about us nature is making preparation for 
the growing season which lies ahead. 

It is in the lowlands that spring first ap- 
pears. When the first frog pumps up his 
vocal sac and shatters the silence of the 
marsh with his shrill pipings, the sap of 
the willows is in motion, and the much- 
sought-after pussy willows are about to 
burst forth. Now, when the sap is in circu- 
lation, the willow bark is loose on the twigs, 
and it is time to make whistles. 

The American Indian knew of the spring 
flow of sap, and tapped the maple trees. 
He taught the pioneers to reduce the fluid 
to sirup and sugar, and now in our northern 
forests, when the days are growing warmer 
and the nights are still frosty, the hard or 
sugar maple trees are made to give their 
sap for our use. Fortunately they have a 
surplus, and are not injured by careful tap- 
ping. Although other trees have sap 
which will yield sugar when boiled, the 
sugar maple is the only one which yields it 
in sufficient quantities to be of value to 
man. 

Other tree-tappers besides man can be 
seen at work when the sap is “up.” 
Among them are the red squirrel, and a 
member of the woodpecker family known 
as the “yellow-bellied sapsucker.” These 
two tree-climbers cut the bark and drink 
the sap as it oozes slowly from the wound. 

When the sap begins to stir, the buds 
slowly expand in preparation for the active 
growing season, still several weeks away. 
Gradually the heavy bud scales, which 





The Woodchuck Sleeps Late in the Spring 


have protected the tightly rolled, tender 
leaves within, loosen and fall, thus enabling 
food manufacture to take place, as the 
chlorophyll of the leaves is exposed to the 
sunlight. In some instances the tree pro- 
duces its flowers before the leaves are put 
forth. This is true of the silver maple, 
which is the first tree to flower, and also of 
the redbud, red maple, elms, ash trees, and 
some fruit trees. The magnolia, flowering 
dogwood, tulip tree, locust, catalpa, and 
horse-chestnut produce showy blossoms 
later in the season. All species of trees 
bear flowers, even though they may be so 
tiny and inconspicuous as to escape obser- 
vation. Place a collection of fresh twigs in 
water in the schoolroom, and observe 
which ones have flowers before the leaves 
are out. Notice how the buds open, and 
how inconspicuous the flowers of most of 
them are. 

The first of the great flower army has 
already thrust its lance through the black 
earth and spread a banquet for its insect 
guests. Because of its unsavory odor, this 
first flower of the season bears the un- 
poetic name of “skunk cabbage.” It is too 
early in the year for nectar-seeking insects 
to be about, so the skunk cabbage has re- 
sorted to this odor as a means of attracting 
carrion flies to aid in the transfer of its 
pollen. Soon the rest of the flower pro- 
cession will get under way, as hepatica, 
spring beauty, bloodroot, trillium, man- 


drake, and numerous others come forth. 
This is the time of year when marshes 
interesting. 


and pools are particularly 





Spring Is the Time of Rushing Waters 


Mosquitoes and flies are not yet there to 
molest us, and, arrayed in warm clothing, 
we may sit quietly and listen to the spring 
chorus of frogs. That shrill whistle which 
sounds somewhat like the call of a bird is 
made by the hyla, or spring peeper, a little 
tree frog from three-quarters of an inch to 
an inch in length. It is so small that we 
must look closely to see it, as it thrusts its 
head out of water alongside a leaf or twig, 
and swells its throat almost to bursting. 


The shrill piping of a myriad of these tiny 
throats raises such a din about the other. 
wise quiet pools that it seems like the blag 
from a great whistle. 

Not long after the tree-frog clan has 
come out of hibernation, the wood frog; 
and leopard frogs also appear in great 
numbers in the pools, where they swell the 
chorus with their deeper tones. Finally 
the toads appear. After their eggs have 
been laid, all these creatures will forsake 
the water and spend the rest of the year 
largely, if not entirely, on land. We who 
wish to collect the eggs for further study 
in the schoolroom will remember that 
frogs’ eggs are laid in a gelatinous mass, 
while those of toads are in ribbonlike strips 
of the same material. Water insects and 
crayfish are also busily engaged in laying 
their eggs in the pools. The mother cray. 
fish is especially interesting, for she glues 
her eggs to the underside of her abdomen, 
and the young, when hatched, cling to her 
until they are big enough to shift for then- 
selves. 

The sleepers within their dens are be- 
ginning to stir uneasily after their winter 
of inactivity and fasting. Soon chipmunks 
will be chattering among the rocks and 
logs and scampering among the leaves in 
search of acorns, nuts, and seeds which 
were protected by the snows of winter. 
Skunks, those slow-moving black and white 
night prowlers, will be wandering restless- 
ly about on rainy spring evenings looking 
for their mates. Squirrels will be raising 
their young in the sheltered hollow of some 
tree. When the snow has disappeared 
deep in the woods, the mother bear will 
lead her cubs from their den to the outside 
world. Last among the creatures who 
sleep through the winter, the woodchuck 
will come forth, minus his layer of fat, and 
ravenously graze in the vicinity of his bur 
row. 

Spring is the season of song. The birds 
begin to return to their northern homes, 


(Continued on page 105) 





A Full-grown Tree Frog 
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The Bluebird 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 
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Mother and Father Bluebird make 
their nest in a hollow post. 
They line it with grass. . 
Mother Bluebird lays some light | 

blue eggs. 
She keeps the eggs warm. 
At last they hatch. 
Baby bluebirds are in the nest. 
- - | They do not look like bluebirds. 
a Panty roa ars Hd At first they have no feathers. 


nh When their feathers grow, they 
-y{ | Lhere is a bluebird! are not blue. 


inte} | Its back is blue. They are gray. 


1unks 


adi! Tt is the color of the sky. 


res in 


vhict} | tg breast is red. 


inter. 


white It is the color of the robin’s breast. 


u'|| ‘The bluebird is a pretty bird. 
ome It has a sweet song. 
x. It sings, “Spring is here.” 
.. The bluebird comes in March. 
and 
3 bur- 
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Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


birds 
omes, 


At last the young bluebirds leave 
the nest. 
They learn to fly. 
Then they can have bright-colored 
feathers. 
| 





Soon they look like Mother and 
Father Bluebird. 


Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. , (Questions based on this: text will be found on page 108.) 
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Timmee Too Learns What Rules Are For 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


VERY morning when Timmee Too 
: BK left for school, Mother Too said to 
him, “Be sure to cross the street at 
the crossing, Timmee Too.” Every night at 
supper Father Too would say, “ I hope you did not 
try to cross the street between crossings, Timmee 
Too. Tiny Town streets are becoming more crowded 
all the time.” 

“What is the use of wasting time going to the 
crossing?” Timmee Too said to himself. “Any 
Weensie Wee boy with sharp eyes and a good pair of 
legs can get across anywhere.” 








So Timmee Too went on dodging across the street 
wherever he pleased. Even when Mayor Miteyman 
put up a notice telling all Weensie Wees to keep to 
the crossings, Timmee Too paid no attention to it. 

“A rule like that may be all right for old Grandpa 
Limpity Lop,” said he to himself, “but not for a spry 
young Weensie Wee like me.” 

Timmee Too’s birthday came one breezy day in 
March. He had a fine surprise. In the hallway he 
found a shiny new bicycle. Father Too told him it 
was to be his very own, if he would promise to ride it 
only on the bicycle path in the park, and on the side 
streets. 

One day Timmee Too and his friend, Billee Wig, 
set out on their bicycles to get pussy willows, down 
by Bullfrog Pond. It was 
growing dark when they X 
started for home. Suddenly 


Za 
Timmee Too remembered that 27 V, > 
Mother Too had told him to 2) 
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for Mr. and Mrs. Bumble Boggle were coming to 
supper. He began to ride as fast as he could, re- 
membering how good the company plum cake looked 
on the pantry shelf. 


One more street and he would be home. It was 
very dark as he turned the corner. A bulb had 
burned out, and Gilly Glowworm, who looked after 
the lights of Tiny Town, had forgotten to put in a 
new one. Timmee Too was thinking so hard about 
the plum cake that he forgot to ring his bell or look 
about carefully. 


Suddenly someone darted across the street. 
Timmee Too put on his brake in a hurry, but the 
next thing he knew he was crawling out from under 
his wheel. Another Weensie Wee boy was picking 
himself up, and trying to pull together a big tear in 
his stocking. 

“You might ring your bell,” snapped the Weensie 
Wee boy. 

“You might cross where you are supposed to, in- 
stead of in the middle of the block,” Timmee Too 
snapped back, as he examined a great dent in the 
enamel of his new wheel. 


He got on his wheel again, and rode along, look- 
ing very glum. He knew he would be late for sup- 
per. Then the corners of his mouth began to twitch. 
At last he burst out laughing. 

“That tumble was a good 
joke on me,” he chuckled. 
29% “After all, rules are good for 

ify Something. I am going to re- 
tp member that one myself after 

* this.” 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


| NORTH CAROLINA: THE DAISY 

| 

| By JOHN T. LEMOS 
HERE is no need to introduce the well- The school children of North Carolina the meadows, fields, and roadsides to the 
known daisy to flower lovers. This hardy were unanimous in their choice of the woods. For this reason it causes the indus- 


little plant is seen everywhere throughout daisy as their state flower. The daisy trious farmer considerable extra work, as it 
the country. blooms from May to November, and prefers (Continued on page 108) 
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COLORS FLOWERS : WHITE WITH BLUE-GRAY IN THE SHADOWS 
TO LEAVES +: YELLOW-GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BLUE-GREEN 
USE STEMS : GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BLUE-GREEN 






















ERVING TRAYS 
- at - with. little 


expense by using old picture frames and. 
adding wool or nictal Handles. iran design is | 
painted in opaque colors and slipped u the glass. 
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For the Music Hour 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


HEN the sixth grade came in 

from recess, there was a slip of 

blank paper on every desk. Miss 

Bayley said, “This afternoon I 
want to have some music that will suit the 
mood of each of you. Will you write on 
these slips of paper an adjective that de- 
scribes the kind of music that you would like 
to hear?” 

Frank and Barbara collected the slips, and 
as they read them, Miss Bayley wrote the 
different adjectives on the blackboard. 
There was quite a list: funny, fast, happy, 
quiet, gay, merry, dancing, jolly, sweet, 
marching, dainty. Miss Bayley read the 
words over. 

“TI believe that I have a bit of music that 





will fill all of those orders,” she said, putting 
a record into place. 

Almost as soon as the music began, the 
girls and boys smiled. Miss Bayley lifted 
the needle. “How many have heard this 
tune before?” she asked. 

Most of the sixth grade had. 
‘Humoresque,’” said Richard. 

Miss Bayley wrote the name on the black- 
board. “What does the name mean, Rich- 
ard?” she asked. 

Richard did not know, and nobody else in 
the class could help him out. Miss Bayley 
erased the last five letters of the word, leav- 
ing only Humor. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Oh, I know that word,” Richard an- 
swered. “My mother says that we shall 
spoil our baby if we humor her in every- 
thing she wants.” 

“What do you do when you humor your 
baby?” Miss Bayley asked. 

Richard knew very well. “It means that 
we do anything she wants us to.” 

Miss Bayley wrote the word picture on 
the blackboard. “You know what this word 
means,” she said. “Now when I add esque, 
what does it mean?” 

Richard looked at the word picturesque. 
“It means ‘like a picture,’” he answered. 


“It is 
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Photo from Underwood & Underwood 


Antonin Dvorak 
1841-1904 


Miss Bayley nodded. Then she added 
esque to the word Humor. “What would 
you say this means?” 

“Tt must mean ‘like anything you want it 
to,’” Richard ventured. 

“That is rather a good definition,” Miss 
Bayley said. “Let us see whether this music 
really is like anything we want it to be,” 
she continued. “I will experiment first and 
find out whether it suits my adjective.” 

“What is your adjective?” inquired 
Norma. “You did not write one.” 

“You are right; I did not write it down, 
but this afternoon I should like to hear some 
music that is friendly.” She turned and 
added her adjective to the list. 

Miss Bayley set the record playing and 
stood, listening. Then with a smile, and 
just in time with the music, she turned from 
side to side, nodding to first one and then 
another of the children. After a moment, 
when she lifted the needle, everyone laughed, 
for, quite unconsciously, the sixth grade had 
all been smiling and nodding back to her. 

“It surely is friendly music,” Miriam 
said. 

“IT guess that you knew just the right 
word to choose,” Paul declared. 

“Check some of the other words that suit 
the music, Paul,” Miss Bayley suggested. 

Paul made a big check before the word 
friendly. “That will be the best one,” he 
announced. 

“How about happy?” Miss Bayley asked. 

“Yes,” Paul agreed, “and it was merry, 
too.” 


“I think that it was jolly,” Edith re 
marked. 

“It made us all laugh,” Ned reminde 
them. “So it was funny.” 

Miriam counted the checks. 
five already.” 

“We heard only a part of the music. Per. 
haps the rest of ‘Humoresque’ will fit the 
other words,” said Miss Bayley, turning tp 
the phonograph. 

“T am afraid that it can’t be a dancing 
tune,” Norma sighed regretfully. 

“Before you give up with such a sigh, 
Norma, you might listen with some Sort of 
dainty dance in your mind,” Miss Bayley 
hinted. 

Norma slid forward in her seat. 


“That makes 


“Would 





it be toe dancing, with little turns and 
whirls?” she asked eagerly, but the music 
had begun again. Norma let her finger tips 
dance upon her desk. Paul watched her for 
a moment; then he made a check in front of 
the word dancing. 

Soon there came a new tune. Norma’s 
hands stopped dancing and dropped into her 
lap. Paul looked down the list of adjectives 
and checked the word sweet. 

Everybody was listening thoughtfully. 
When another new tune ‘came, Miss Bayley 
added the word wistful to the list, and the 
girls and boys were glad that Paul checked 
it. 

At the close of the music David al 
nounced, “I know another adjective; one of 
those tunes was lonesome.” 

“You should check quiet,” William Tr 
minded Paul. 

“And dainty,” said Norma, smiling 4 
Miss Bayley, “because a tiny fairy could 
dance to it.” 

“Then check marching, too,” David cried, 
“because a brownie could march to it.” 

“Why, it has been everything but fast and 
gay,” Edith cried. 

“My brownies were gay when they 
marched to it,” David said. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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By FRANK I. SOLAR 


a 
The Beginner’s First Lesson in Manual Training 


Department of Manual Training, Detroit, Michigan 


MANUAL training may be started in the 
kindergarten and lower grades. The 
articles to be made, however, should be sim- 
ple enough for the primary pupils to under- 
stand. The children can acquire a great deal 
of practical information by working on 
easily made toys. 

The tools used in elementary work in 
manual training are a pencil, rule, crosscut 
saw, rip saw, claw hammer, try-square, and 
plane. 

A common Number 2 wood pencil is most 
satisfactory for layout work on wood. The 
pencil must be sharpened often, because the 
rough wood wears the lead down quickly. 
Neither a carpenter’s nor a metal-covered 
pencil should be used by the beginner. 


There are two kinds of common saws: rip 
saws and crosscut saws. Note the drawings 
of the saw teeth, and see how differently 
they are filed. The crosscut saw is for saw- 
ing across the grain, and the rip saw for 
sawing with the grain. 

@he hammer is a most important tool. 
Learn the names of the different parts of the 
hammer, and note the sketch that shows the 
proper place to grasp the handle in order to 
obtain the best results from each stroke. 

The try-square is composed of two parts, 
the beam and the blade, and is used to lay off 
right angles. The beam must be held tightly 
against the edge, and the line drawn along 
the blade. 

There are several kinds of wire nails. The 


shape of the head and the size determine the 
kind of nail. Study the pictures of the dif- 
ferent kinds of nails. Mix several of each 
kind in a box, and have the pupils name the 
different kinds as they draw them from the 
box. For reference work, have the pupils 
find out why nails are called 6-penny, 8- 
penny, and so on; and where this method of 
designating nails originated. 

The Table.—With pencil, rule, and try- 
square, lay out a 5-inch square on any piece 
of soft wood %4 of an inch thick. Use the 
crosscut saw, and saw to line across the 
grain. Use the rip saw, and saw to line with 
the grain. (See Figures 1 and 2.) On one 
side of the square of wood, draw lines as 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Baby dear, baby dear, don’t you cry, 
Up go the windows--hush-a-by! 

Now cuddle down in your snug, warm bed; 

Fresh air circulates round your head. 

You will sleep soundly with never a cry, 
Breathing the fresh air-hush-a-by! | 























Mother Goose Health Poster 
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R Bess DruceLleavelead. 


Sleep with Windows Open Wide 


For use of this Poster as Window Transparency, see directions on page 103. 
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Quilted Pillow Tops 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


VISIT to the needlework and home-fur- 
nishing departments of the best shops 
will show a revival of quilting for many 
purposes besides its original uses. Mod- 

ern designs of quilting are being applied to many 
articles. Quaint old-time quilted petticoats of 
figured cloth made and worn by the peasant 
women of some of the provinces of France have 
been collected and remade into pillow tops, chair 
cushions, bags, and so on. Sometimes quilting 
is combined with appliqué designs. 

To make a quilted pillow top, first decide upon 
the size and shape you wish it to be. Using 
wrapping paper, or any plain paper, cut a full- 
sized pattern for the top. Draw the design on 





Round Pillow Cover of Unbleached Muslin, 
Quilted with Rose Embroidery Thread 


the paper. Study the background spaces and see 
whether they are a pleasing shape; if not, mod- 
ify the design. When the design is satisfactory, 
transfer it to very thin, soft muslin, which is to 
be used for the lining of the pillow top. Old ma- 
terial may be utilized. Place a thin sheet of cot- 
ton between the lining and the top material; pin, 
then baste the three layers together. 

Use buttonhole twist or wash embroidery 
thread about the size of the twist to make the 
quilting. It is done with short, even running 
stitches made on the lining side. 

If the pupils have had little practice in sew- 
ing, they should do some preliminary quilting on 
scraps of cloth that have been padded with cotton 
of the same weight as that to be used for the 
pillow top. Some of the pupils may find it neces- 
sary to fasten the work in an embroidery frame, 
but the majority can do the quilting without the 
frame. To keep the work clean while the quilt- 
ing is being done, a towel or an apron should be 
kept under it, and it should be put away in a 
sewing bag or box. 

The round pillow shown on this page is made 
of unbleached muslin, quilted with rose thread. 
As this pillow is not thick, but is really just a 
pad, no side piece is necessary. The doubled ruf- 
fle was made of a straight strip of cloth folded 
through the middle lengthwise, gathered, and 
sewed in the seam that joins the top and the bot- 
tom of the pillow together. 

This muslin pillow makes a good sewing proj- 
ect for school because the materials are inex- 
pensive, the design is simple, it is easily made, 
and the girls will like to have it for their rooms. 
If any of the members of the class prefer a 


square or an oblong pillow, one of the flowers 
with the stems, which are combined to form the 
circular design, may be traced and adapted t 
each of the corners as in the large oblong pilloy 


design shown on this page. 


Figure I gives one-fourth of the design for the 
Figure II shows the arrangement 


The central 
space is divided into small squares (see the pho. 


round pillow. 
of the four parts of the design. 


tograph of the pillow). 


The oblong pillow is made of soft rose silk, ar| 
the quilting is done with dark blue silk butte. 
hole twist. (The window draperies of the living. 
room where this pillow was to be used are rose 


(Continued on page 103) 





Quilted with Dark Blue Silk Twist 
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TRAVEL 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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Los Angeles is to have a Civic Center for city, 
eunty, state, and federal buildings. Just com- 
pleted is the new City Hall which has cost 
$5,000,000. The value of the land on which it 
dands is $2,500,000. The base of the building 
wvers 250 by 430 feet of ground space; the great 
entral tower is twenty-one stories high and 110 
fet square. Other structures in the city have 
een limited by ordinance to a height about one- 
third that of the City Hall’s 440 feet. 


oa 


The Highland Games of Scotland, started two 
enturies ago to encourage the nation’s youth to 
improve their physique by competing on the 
geensward in feats of strength and agility, are 
eld annually in almost every village from Ayr- 





Courtesy London Scottish & Midland Railway 


Dancing the Highland Fling Before the King 
and Queen 


This is a feature of the annual Games at Braemar in 
the Scottish Highlands. 


thire to Caithness. Visitors to Scotland during 


August and September should if possible in- | 


dude one of the meetings in their itinerary. The 
Gathering of the Clans at Strathallan, Braemar, 
Oban, or Inverness is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Here one can see at their best the dis- 
tinctive Scottish dances—such as the Highland 
fling and the Sword Dance—and hear the bag- 
hipes played by master pipers. In going to the 
Games from Glasgow or Edinburgh, one sees 
many historic spots. On the way to Strathallan, 
me passes close to the field of Bannockburn, and 
the whole region around Stirling is full of ro- 
mantic interest. Braemar is near Balmoral, the 
kottish home of Royalty, and the Gathering 
there is attended by the King and Queen. In 
Braemar itself is a cottage bearing a tablet 
Vhich reads: “Here R. L. Stevenson spent the 
tlmmer of 1881, and wrote Treasure Island, his 
frst great work.” The Games witness contests 
mong novices and among experienced athletes. 
Boxing and wrestling, feats of strength, a pony 
tot or an exhibition of horsemanship, dances, 
and other events fill the day. Some of the popu- 
lr items in the program—throwing the ham- 
Mer, tossing the “caber” (a felled tree), and 
butting the weight—bring out champions who 
we made much of. The visitor who attends one 
of these characteristically Scottish occasions 
vill 8ee the people in holiday mood and holiday 
tttire, and will gain an insight into national cus- 

and traditions which will illumine the 
tudy of history and the reading of literature 
that has Scotland as a background. 














MORE ABOUT THE $1,200 
IN PRIZES 


S announced last month, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans will award 
$1,200 in prizes for the eight best stories 
written by teachers to describe their trav- 
els during the coming summer vacation. 
Four prizes will be awarded in each of 
two series, one series comprising stories 
of travel at home (in the United States and 
Canada) and the other stories of travel 
abroad. The prizes in each series will be: 


Ist Prize—$300 
2nd Prize— 150 
3rd Prize— 100 
4th Prize— 50 


It is obvious that many journeys will 
include travel both by land and by water. 
A person crosses and recrosses the ocean, 
but between the two trips tours Europe 
by rail and motor; or he travels by rail 
and motor through the United States and 
Canada, but includes a trip on the Great 
Lakes, or down the Hudson, or to Alaska 
by boat. Therefore, although the broad 
intent of the contest is to distinguish be- 
tween land and water travel, a story will 
be classified as “foreign” or “home” ac- 
cording to the region covered rather than 
the means of transportation. 

Those who may compete are: teachers, 
in schools other than colleges and univer- 
sities; principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents; instructors in teacher-training 
institutions; 1928 graduates of teacher- 
training institutions. 

Directions for preparing and submitting 
manuscripts: 

1. Use paper 8% by 11 inches (standard 
typewriter size). Number each sheet. 

2. Write plainly, on one side only. Have 
story typewritten if possible. 

3. Place name and address in upper left- 
hand corner of first sheet; number of words 
in upper right-hand corner. (No story will 
be considered which is longer than 2,500 
words.) 

4. At the end of the story, place the fol- 
lowing statement: “I hereby certify that 
this article is an account of travel as act- 
ually experienced by me during the sum- 
mer of 1928”—with writer’s signature. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y.” 

6. All manuscripts entered in the con- 
test must be receivedyin Dansville not 
later than October 15, 1928. 

No manuscripts can be returned. Cer- 
tain of the prize-winning stories will be 
published. Publication rights on all 
stories will belong to Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 

Each manuscript as it is received will be 
numbered and a record will be made of the 
author’s name and the corresponding num- 
ber. The manuscripts as handed to the 
judges will carry numbers but no names, 
so that the individual story will stand en- 
tirely on its own merits and be considered 
without reference to the writer’s position 
in the teaching world. 

Information as to who the judges will 
be, will be given on this page in a later 
issue. 











What a trick maps have of surprising us! 
Different kinds show so many different sorts of 
things. For instance, the average map of Wis- 
consin that one finds in a geography text or 
even in an encyclopedia is likely to be con- 
cerned with indicating as many cities and towns 
as possible. But however important those may 
be at other times, they don’t particularly inter- 
est a person with his eyes on a summer vaca- 
tion. The writer would venture a guess that 
almost anyone would be startled by a large map 
which he has before him showing the Great 
North Woods district of Wisconsin. It looks 
as if someone had been careless and spilled sky- 
blue paint all over it;—lakes, of course! Thou- 
sands of them! 





Courtesy Florida East Coast Railway 
The Oldest House in Our Oldest City 


_ Headquarters of the Historical Society of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, its lower story built of coquina (that is, 
broken shells and corals cemented together). This fa- 
mous old city has much of interest to offer the visitor. 
The Easter vacation is an ideal time to travel south- 
ward to Florida or other resorts or to take a cruise in 
southern waters. 


The Indians named it Yo Semite after the 
Grizzly Bear, which to them was the king of the 
wilderness. The first sight of the Valley will 
fill you, too, with awe. Then will come astonish- 
ment because you have seen so many photo- 
graphs that you supposed you knew it, but now 
find that you had no conception whatever of the 
exquisite quality of its beauty. 

Some days later, after you’ve got a little used 
to it, you’ll drive round the Valley under the full 
moon and discover that Half Dome, El Capitan 
and the others are really made of chased silver. 
Then you'll know certainly that the whole thing 
is, after all, just a dream, and that really you are 
back home and in a few minutes will be called to 
breakfast.—Robert Sterling Yard, in “Pictur- 
esque America.” 


ogpa 


In the April issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS, will appear a two-page illus- 
trated article by Mr. Harry A. Franck, entitled 
“Travel Hints from a Globe-Trotter.” Mr. 
Franck is author of “Travels in Many Lands,” 
a series of geographical readers published by the 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, and of many 
other books on travel. In May there will be an 
illustrated article of similar length on “The 
Teacher-Tourist and the Railroads,” by Mr. 
Edward Hungerford, widely known for his 
books and articles on many phases of transporta- 


——— tion. 
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Picture Study—“The Jester” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


HEN Frans Hals was born, Hol- 

land was on the eve of the century 

which was to make her the rich- 

est and most advanced country in 
Europe. The revolt from Spain had made 
her a new nation, and an art arose which 
could call itself natively Dutch. The Ref- 
ormation had taken away the religious mo- 
tive and grand dignity seen in Italian art, 
and Dutch painting came to be based entire- 
ly on Dutch traditions and subject matter. 
Holland was essentially a nation of pros- 
perous, comfort-loving burghers, and she 
gave to her artists a love of realism, sup- 
ported by thorough craftsmanship and solid 
technique. 

The acknowledged leader of the school of 
Haarlem was Frans Hals. He was born in 
Antwerp between 1580 and 1584, and on the 
return of his family to Haarlem, their for- 
mer home, he entered the school of Karel 
van Mander. About 1610 Hals married 
Anneke Hermanszoon. She died a few years 
later, and Hals’s second marriage, to Lys- 
beth Reynier, soon followed. They lived to- 
gether, generally in poverty, for nearly fifty 
years, and reared a large family. 

Although many of Hals’s biographers 
have made much of his drunken habits, the 
matter has probably been considerably exag- 








Questions 


What do you like especially in this 
picture? What makes it seem real to 
you? Where is most of the life of the 
picture centered? What catches your 
eye first? Look away and close your 
eyes. What do you remember first? 


What is this boy doing? Does he 
seem to enjoy it? Do you think that 
he is looking at something definite, 
or just gazing out into space? Why 
do you think so? 


Can you find any cool colors? 
Would the picture seem so jolly with- 
out the warm browns and reds? On 
what three places does the brightest 
light fall? If they are joined by lines, 
what shape is made? Would you like 
this picture as well if the instrument 
were rectangular? 




















gerated, for he was honored, respected, and 
aided by his fellow-citizens. In 1617 and 
1618 he and his brother Dirck were elected 
to the Guild of Rhetoric. They were also 


members of the Civic Guard, and the paint. 
ers’ Guild of St. Luke. 

Poverty must have been constantly preg. 
ing, for in 1642 we find the artist unable ty 
pay the yearly dues of six sous for member. 
ship in the Guild, and, ten years later, he wa; 
sued by one Jan Ykess, a baker, for a debt of 
two hundred guilders for bread and varioy 
small loans of money. Financial difficulties 
had so accumulated toward the end of his 
life that, in 1662, he applied to the city for 
relief, which was readily granted him. The 
aged artist did not live long to enjoy this 
bounty. In August of 1666 he died, and was 
buried in Haarlem. 

These few facts represent practically all 
that is definitely recorded of Frans Hals. In 
his portraits of boisterous, jolly burghers, 
well-fed, often carousing, we see him asa 
convivial soul who knew intimately the char- 
acters who haunted the streets and resorts 
of Haarlem. His humor, hearty and genial, 
is revealed in such portrait-pieces as “The 
Laughing Cavalier,” “The Jolly Toper,” and 
“Hille Bobbe, the Witch of Haarlem.” 

Frans Hals, the supreme technician, who 
ranks with Velasquez as one of the finest 
portraitists of all times, is best made known 
to us in his remarkable series of corporation 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“THE JESTER” 
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Bi 


HIS rollicking example of Frans Hals’s 
greatest period hangs in Amsterdam, in 
the Rijksmuseum. Caught at a moment 
of music-making, the jester, with roguish smile 
and twinkling eyes, casts a mischievous glance 
upward toward an unseen audience. He is one 
of the most engaging and lovable of all the art- 
ist’s subjects. 
in his gayest spirit. 


This boy jester was probably attached to 
some nobleman’s retinue, to entertain the 
courtly company with his music and fun-mak- 
ing. He is dressed in a drab suit banded in red, 
with a bright cap tilted upon his dark, dishev- 
eled hair. The full sunlight, which Hals so 
loved to paint on flesh and clothes, is flooding 


Frans Hals, the jolly, is here 


most of his face, and bringing out warm high 
lights on the hands. Notice how the strokes of 
white paint on the eyes seem to make the light 
shine upon and through them. 


One can almost count the brush strokes 
which form each finger on the left hand, so 
simply and with such easy flowing lines has 
the work been done. See how a few strokes 
shape the nose and the laughter-wrinkles on 
the cheeks. Frans Hals has given roundness 
to the face and hands only through the model- 
ing of light and shade. Each shadow is, in its 
turn, broken up by light reflected back into it. 
In such painting of light and color Hals has 
been generally recognized as one of the great- 
est masters of all time. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Jester” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 

















Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same colors as 
picture on front cover. For prices see page 110 
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A Spring Project 
By E. May Cross 


HERE is a time in the spring, with the ad- 

vent of good weather, when the restraint of 
the schoolroom becomes most irksome to both 
teacher and pupils. We varied the monotony of 
the daily program in our rural school last year 
by a Garden Project. I found that the pupils 
were interested in gardening, and that several 
of them had little plots of their own in the home 
gardens. They were enthusiastic about having 
a flower bed and a small plot of vegetables in the 
school yard. 

The first step was to send for seed catalogs, 
which were tc be our textbooks. This gave op- 
portunity for what I found to be a much-needed 
lesson on the wording and arrangement of postal 
cards. We soon had a large and varied supply 
of catalogs. Some were truly beautiful, and 
contained much valuable information about se- 
lecting suitable varieties of flowers and vege- 
tables, preparing the soil, planting and culti- 
vating. The next step was planning the project 
in detail. We finally worked out the following, 
taking in practically all the subjects of the 
curriculum. 

For geography and history, we selected ten 
common vegetables, five fruits, and five flowers, 
and, by consulting the encyclopedia, found where 
each originated, and how it had been developed 
and improved. This brought in selection of 
seed, grafting and budding, something of Luther 
Burbank’s work, and the aid to agriculturists of 
the Agriculture Department and State Experi- 
ment Stations. We located on a map all places 
mentioned, and studied the important geographi- 
cal facts and peoples of each country. 

For spelling, we made charts of all common 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, arranged in al- 
phabetical order, with name neatly printed under 
each picture. The written language work also 
brought in many new words. 

For oral language, each pupil gave a descrip- 
tion of a vegetable and the class guessed its 
name; we had riddles whose answers were flow- 
ers, fruits, or vegetables; talks were given about 
garden friends and garden enemies; and two 
spirited debates were held: “Resolved: That 
the pumpkin is more desirable than the water- 
melon”; and “Resolved: That weeds are 
friends, not enemies.” Each pupil also selected 
from a catalog what he or she considered an ex- 
cellent description, and the class discussed the 
good points of each. For written language, we 
had interesting papers on such subjects as: “My 
Experience with Potato Bugs,” “How I Raised 
the Prize Tomatoes,” “The Finest Vegetable I 
Ever Saw,” “The Prettiest Flower-bed I Ever 
Saw,” “How to Pick and Market Strawberries,” 
“Friend Toad.” 

In reading, each pupil selected his favorite 
flower, vegetable, and fruit from a catalog and 
read the description aloud to the class. Then 
we voted on the best vegetable and fruit and the 
prettiest flower. Of course there was much inci- 
dental and silent reading. 
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For literature, we selected and read poems and 
stories about nature. Some of the poems were 
memorized. Here are some of the favorites: 
Poems—“Good Morrow, Pretty Rosebush,” “A 
Tiny Seed,” “The Tree,” “Talking in Their 
Sleep,” “Planting the Apple Tree,” “A Laughing 
Chorus,” “Voice of the Grass,” “Calling the Vio- 
let,” “Raining,” “An English Apple Orchard in 
the Spring,” and “When the Frost is on the 
Punkin.” Stories—“The Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Ceres and Proserpine,” “Five Peas in a Pod,” 
various Indian and Greek legends, “Apple-Seed 
John,” and “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 

In arithmetic, each older pupil made a plan of 
the garden at home, drawn to scale, and divided 
it into plots as it was to be planted. A few of 
the parents happily co-operated here, and when 
we filled out order blanks, each child according 
to his plan, the seeds were really ordered and 
planted. We measured, spaded, and fertilized 
our own school plots, and ordered nasturtium 
and zinnia seed for the flower bed, and radish, 
pumpkin and pop-corn seed for the vegetable 
plot. When the supplies came, we raked, hoed, 
and planted. 

All these activities brought in ordering by 
mail, making out money orders, learning postal 
rates, use of foot rule, and yardstick. We also 
selected suitable problems from our arithmetic 
text on ordering various sizes of fruit trees 
singly, by tens, or by the hundred; the number 
of square feet for each tree or small fruit given; 
how many it would require to plant plots of vari- 
ous sizes; the value of birds as weed-seed and in- 
sect destroyers; the gain to a farmer from vari- 
ous crops of fruits and vegetables after deduct- 
ing costs of growing and marketing, including 
commission, etc. We then studied all the meas- 
ures used by farmers—the bushel, peck, quart, 
pound, etc. For the younger pupils we put price 
tags on the spelling charts mentioned above, and 
made up marketing problems, such as about the 
cost of two tomatoes at three cents each, the 
change from a dime if we bought an apple cost- 
ing five cents, etc. 

For hygiene, we studied the subjects of fresh 
air, sunlight, and exercise, and their relation to 
the good health of the organs and muscles of the 
body. 

For handwork, beside the actual outdoor work 
in our school plots, and the spelling charts, we 
made an attractive “Horn of Plenty” for a wall 
decoration. The horn was cut from gold paper, 
and the fruits and vegetables from suitably col- 
ored paper. The whole was mounted on a large 
sheet of green cover paper. We also constructed 
some very pretty paper baskets of flowers, which 
the children used as May baskets, made fruit 
window transparencies for each window, and a 
border of nasturtiums for the top of each black- 
board. My files of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS furnished the ideas and patterns 
for many of these. 

We had, throughout, a great deal of illustrated 
written work, summarizing what we learned. 
This was arranged on dark green cover paper, 
18 in. x 24 in., and bound with cardboard covers 
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When finished, it made 


book that we were proud to show visitors, It 
was truly “our book,” for every pupil had some 
part in its making. 

As results of our project, we had many en- 
thusiastic, enjoyable, and profitable periods of 
school work, a much more helpful interest in the 


home 


gardens, some pretty decorations for the 


schoolroom, and a lively interest in our school 
planting. The nasturtiums bloomed bravely be- 
fore school closed, and the radishes furnished us 


all a lunch relish one noon hour. 


Some pupils 


who lived near volunteered to care for the plots 
during the summer, and when we came back in 
September our zinnias greeted us cheerily, In 
October we harvested enough pop corn to have 
pop-corn balls for Thanksgiving and strings of 


pop corn for the Christmas tree. 


And we really 


had a half-dozen Hallowe’en jack-o’-lanterns 
from our own pumpkins. 

But best of all, I think, was the growth of 
community spirit, an appreciation of the value 
of co-operation, and the fostering of the love of 
one’s own environment by finding satisfaction 
and pleasure as a result of working with the 
materials at hand, 


A History Test 
By Guy M. Stockwell 


PHIs outline may be used in many ways at 

the option of the teacher, but a very good way 
is to have the outline copied on the blackboard, 
and then have the members of the class fill in 
the blanks without looking at the answers, or 4 
































textbook. 
1.—— —— was the “Father of our 
Country.” 
2. In , Columbus discovered America. 
3. , , and were Spanish ex- 
plorers. 
4. : , and —— were French ex- 
plorers. 
5. , , . , and were Eng- 
lish explorers. 
6. —— —— was a Dutch explorer. 
7. The Spanish first settled at ; 
8. The French first settled at ——. 
9. The English first settled at ——. 
10. The Dutch first settled at ——. 
11. The Swedes first settled at . 
12. The first permanent settlement on the 


14. 


15. 


16. 


mainland of the United States was at ——: 


. The first permanent English settlement 0” 


the mainland of the United States was 4 


The thirteen original colonies were: 


_, _ 





, , , , , 





-_—\—_. 


Men. at . disguised as Indians, &™ 
tered a tea ship from England and thre¥ 
the tea overboard. This was called the 
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Three causes of the War for Independence 


were: 
1) 
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The first battle of the War for Independ- 
ence was at \ 
Five other battles of the War for Inde- 






































pendence were , . . ' 
and 
Five American generals in the War for 
Independence were . ‘ : . 
and 
Five British generals in the War for In- 
dependence were . . . 
and 





The results of the War for Independence 
were 





. The form of government that we had after 


the War for Independence was called 














Three weaknesses of the Articles of Con- 
federation were: 





1) . 
2)-——. 
3) . 





. These were remedied in the Constitution 


and 








by 


. The first five presidents of the United 


States were ——-, ——, ——-, ——_, ——. 


ANSWERS 


. George Washington. 

. 1492, 

. Balboa, De Soto, and Cortez. 

. Marquette, Champlain, and Cartier. 
. John Cabot, 


Sebastian Cabot, Raleigh, 
Frobisher, and Captain John Smith. 


. Henry Hudson, 

. Florida. 

. Montreal. 

. Roanoke, Virginia. 


10. New Amsterdam. 

ll. Delaware. 

12, St. Augustine. 

13. Jamestown. 

14,1. Delaware. 2. Pennsylvania. 3. New 
Jersey. 4. Georgia. 5. Connecticut. 6. 
Massachusetts. 7. Maryland. 8. South 
Carolina. 9. New Hampshire. 10. Vir- 
ginia. 11. New York. 12. North Carolina, 
13. Rhode Island. 

15. Boston. Boston Tea Party. 

16. 1) Taxation without representation. 

2) Quartering royal troops on the colonies. 
3) Laws concerning trade. 

17. Lexington. 

18. Bunker Hill, Long Island, Saratoga, Mon- 
mouth, and Yorktown. 

19. Washington, Greene, Arnold, Gates, and 
Marion. 

20. Cornwallis, Howe, Gage, Clinton, and Bur- 
goyne. 

21. We obtained independence from England 
and became the United States of America. 

22. The Articles of Confederation. 

23.1) They did not provide for a strong gov- 

ernment. 
2) Congress could make laws but could not 
enforce them. 
3) The states were not really united. 
24. Providing for a strong government and 


dividing the government into three de- 
partments—executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial—-giving the national government 
power to make laws and also to enforce 
them. 


. Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Mad- 


ison, and Monroe. 


The School Agriculture Exhibit 
By Lewis S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for Connecticut State Board of Education 
JN looking back at my first school garden, fruit, 

live stock, and poultry exhibit, I have won- 
dered why I did not plan better and so make the 
event more profitable to those participating and 
a greater success. In this article, therefore, I 
am writing a few of the more important items 
needing attention. 

One of the first essentials is to begin to pre- 
pare for such an exhibit the spring before, 
through encouraging the pupils to start home 
projects with a fair in the fall in view. 

In order to enable the children to decide early 
on what project they desire to undertake, it is 
necessary to prepare, at this time, the premium 
list that is to be used at the exhibit or fair in 
the fall. Explain it thoroughly to the children 
and give a copy to each one to look over and take 
home to discuss with his parents. This is one of 
the most important items needing attention, as 
the premium list is the organization key to the 
whole preparation and success of the exhibit. 
From this, if the prizes are in the form of mon- 
ey, the total prize money is figured, and if in rib- 
bons, the amount of ribbon necessary may be se- 
cured; and, with this list as a basis the pupils 
determine and prepare through the summer 
their projects for exhibition. On this, also, the 
judges make their awards; from it the articles 
are grouped and arranged and, if the list is is- 
sued in the spring, those planning to exhibit 
may prepare for the group or class that they 
wish to enter. 

The two following premium lists exemplify the 
organization of all such lists. The first one is 
for a large school and a clear-cut organization of 
some size, though it may be simplified to meet 
the conditions of an individual school. This 
premium list and organization is for a regular 
school fair organized where money is available 
for prizes. For the individual school, ribbons 
instead of money may be given as prizes, and 
field inspection may be omitted, awards being 
made for definite quantities or specimens rather 


than acreage. The list may be added to or sub- 
tracted from, according to the needs of the 
school using it. 


PREMIUM LIST NO. 1 


REGULATIONS 


1. Any pupil in the grades or high school of the 
town is eligible to compete. 

2. Only articles produced by the contestants will 
be admitted. 

3. In order that gardens and projects not al- 
ready visited may be inspected and space al- 
lotments made in the hall, no entries will be 
allowed unless filed with the Secretary of the 
Association on or before October 4, 1928. 

4. All exhibits must be in place not later than 
9 a. m., October 8, 1928. 

5. All contestants are required to make provision 
to take their exhibits to and from the hall. 


Premium List 


Ciass I: CORN AND PoTATors 


ist 2d 3d 4th 
1. For best % acre of corn, 

when inspected in the field 
2. For best % bushel of corn 


with selection of ten best 


2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 


ears - 2.00 1.50 1.00 -50 
3. For best % acre of potatoes, 
when inspected in the field 2.00 1.50 1.00 50 
Ciass II: GARDEN AND Home GARDEN 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 


1. For the best garden, when 
inspected - $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 

2. For best three specimens of 
the same variety of small 
vegetables selected from the 
ee 
Cucumbers, corn, beets, 
shelled _ beans, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, carrots, 
cauliflower, bunches of cel- 
ery, kale, leeks, onions, pars- 
nips, peppers, potatoes, tur- 
nips, tomatoes, 

8. For best trimmed and most 
attractive market basket of 
vegetables — sachenenanati 

4. For best specimen of pump- 
kin 4 snlieemeniipaianniag 75 60 25 


al 


100 .75 60 26 


1.75 1.60 1.25 





School Agriculture Exhibit in Place, in Accord with First Premium List 
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5. For best specimen of winter Ist 2d 3d Sth 
squash 75 £60 .25 


6. For best specimen of musk 


melon .75 50 *.25 
7. For best specimen of wa- 

termelon .75 50 25 
Ciass III: Home Economics: Canning and Cooking 


1st 2d Sd th 
1, Canned Vegetables (one jar 
of each kind, either pints 
or quarts, which have been 
canned this season.) 
Best assortment of 


three $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 


2. Canned Fruit (one jar of 

each kind, either pints or 

quarts, which have been 

canned this year.) 

Best assortment of three 2.00 1.50 1.00  .50 
8. Best Yeast Bread 2.00 1.00 .75 
4. Scalloped Dishes 1.00 .75 .50 
5. Meat Substitutes ... 100 .756 50 
6. Quick Breads 75 60 .26 
7. Muffins jane 75 60 # .26 
8. Sandwiches (assortment of 

three) a .75 50 .26 
9. Salads 75 60 .26 
10. Desserts (may be limited as 

to kind.) : —— . .75 50 .26 

Ciass IV: Pouttry 
lst 2d 8d Sth 

1. For best poultry project 

when inspected : $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 

Crass V: Pics—CaLves 


lat 2d Sd 4th 
1. For best pig project when in- 


spected 2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 
2. For best calf project when 
inspected ' 2.00 1.50 1.00 .50 
Crass VI: Junior Rep Cross 


Ist 2d Sd Sth 
For the best display of Red 


Cross and needle work (not 
fancy.) 
1. Ages 5-11 _.. $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 
2. Ages 12-18 ——..........1 2.00 1.50 1.00 .50 
Crass VII: Written Work 


lat 2d Sd fth 

1. For the best written story 
of the project in each class 
2. For the best financial state- 
ment in each class... 


$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .50 


2.00 1.50 1.00 .50 


The second list is for a smaller organization, 
but one including several schools. 

In this premium list, banners to rooms and 
blue, red, yellow, and white ribbon awards only 
are given to individuals and the list of awards 
published in the paper. 


PREMIUM LIST NO. 2 


REGULATIONS 


1. Open to any pupil in the schools of the town. 

2. Only articles produced by the contestant will 
be admitted, except fruit and flowers. 

3. In order that gardens and projects not al- 
ready visited by the exhibit committee may 
be inspected and space allotments made in 
the hall, no entries will be allowed unless filed 
with the Secretary of the Committee on or be- 
fore September 25, 1928. 

4. The awards will be by ribbon: blue for first; 
red for second; yellow for third; and white 
for fourth. 


Premium List 
Group 1. A banner will be awarded to the pupils of the 
schoolroom making the best showing at the fair. 


iet 2d 3d 4th 
Group 2. For best garden, when in- 





ieidaeniiihdenis blue red yellow white 
Group 8%. For best % acre of corn, 

when inspected by Agricultural 

SEY ansudieneiiieteis eo « “ “ 





Ist 2d 3d 4th 

Group 4. For best % acre of pota- blue red yellow white 

toes, when inspected by Agricul- 

tural Supervisor = - " 
Group 5. For best pig project, when 

inspected by Agricultural Su- 

pervisor =, ss ' 
Group 6. For best display of canned 

vegetables at the fair ~ - 1 “3 
Group 7. For best display of canned 

fruit at fair ttiimum <= " = 
Group 8. For best display of % 

bushel of potatoes, with selec- 

tion of first best tubers.mtmtn.c “ “ _ 
Group 9. For best display of % 

bushel of corn with selection of 

ten best ears... 


Group 10. For best trimmed and 
most attractive market basket 
of vegetables...» ra . 3 < Ve 


Group 11. For three specimens of 
the same variety of small vege- 
tables selected from the follow- 
ing list : seabieigien 
Cucumbers, corn, beets, shelled 
beans, brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflower, bunches of 
celery, dill, eggplant, endive, 
kale, kohlrabi, leeks, okra, on- 
ions, parsnips, peppers, pota- 
toes, turnips, salsify, tomatoes. 


Group 12. For best specimen of 
pumpkin seeneniiannimeinipaiinimennad 
For best specimen of win- 
<I ~ 1 = 


Group 13%. For best booth display at 
the fair, which shall be judged 
upon quality and quantity of 
vegetables, canned goods, etc., 
displayed, artistic arrangement 
and attractiveness —...... - ¢ “s = 


Group 14. For best display of fruit 
(raising not restricted to con- 
testant) .......... : o. 2 a 


Group 15. For best display of Red 
Cross Needlework—Ages 5-8; 
oo 


Group 16. For best display of flow- 
ers (raising not restricted to 
contestant) 


Group 17. For best display of cook- “ “ si st 
ery—Ages 6-11 ~~... e. 8 " 7 


Group 18. For best story and finan- 
cial statement in each group... “ “ ” wi 

A very interesting feature is to close the ex- 
hibit with an auction, the proceeds of this to be 
used for some worthy school object, as a victrola, 
a radio, or other useful article. 

Home projects in connection with these exhib- 
its may take the form of: 


1. A separate garden belonging to the pupil 
wherein the pupil plants one or more kinds of 
vegetables. 

2. A part of a parent’s garden. 

8. A field group project where a child has not 
less than a square rod of any vegetable, as corn, 
potatoes, onions, soy beans, wheat, rye, oats, or 
buckwheat. 

4. A plan should be worked out whereby each 
pupil writes an account, with dates of prepara- 
tion of ground, of planting, and of items of cost 
and sale in connection with the crops. The chil- 
dren should plan to bring these books in for ex- 
hibition at the time of the fair. 

5. Often tomatoes and other vegetables, as 
corn, may be successfully canned by the pupils, 
and a story record of the canning of fruits or 
vegetables may also be brought in by some pu- 
pils. 

6. Some may prefer a flower garden contain- 
ing at least five varieties of flowers, and a story 
may be written about these to bring in. 

Probably the largest display at any school fair 
is the vegetable section. Three important things 
to remember when selecting the vegetables to be 
brought to the fair are: 


1. When to gather the products. 





Vegetables 


should be picked when they are in prime condj. 
tion for eating. If the fair is held too late fo, 
the proper eating period for these vegetables 
they should then be exhibited for their excel. 
lence as seed; for example, summer squash, 
or sweet corn are suitable for an October exhib. 
it. Those specimens best suited for seed should 
be given first place in the awarding of prizes, 
Vegetables should be gathered when not wilted 
and as near the time of the exhibit as possible, 

2. What to pick. Only a few of the best speci. 
mens should be gathered for display. By best 
specimens is meant, not necessarily the largest, 
but those that are most true to type, form, shape, 
color, and size. A few extra ones may be ge- 
lected to allow for grading and replacing those 
injured in handling. 

In judging vegetables and fruit the judges 
should take into consideration uniformity in 
size, shape, color, texture, and whether they are 
true to type or not. This means that, if a potato 
is an Irish Cobbler, it must have Irish Cobbler 
characteristics and not those of a Green Moun- 
tain potato. In the case of corn, if there are a 
few kernels of yellow seed on an ear of Ever- 
green, it is probable that the ear is partly Ever- 
green and partly Golden Bantam. 

3. How to prepare the specimens. Potatoes 
and all root vegetables should be washed care- 
fully, before the dirt dries on, with a sponge or 
cloth. The stems, as of beets, turnips, carrots, 
and other vegetables, are almost always left on, 
or at least two inches of the tops are left on. In 
the case of corn, the husk is removed. 

A card bearing the name of the exhibitor 
should be attached to every exhibit and should 
remain there as long as the exhibit is displayed. 


How to Adapt the Work in Arithmetic 
to Pupils’ Needs 


By Cathryn Young 


(THE emphasis in the arithmetic of to-day is 

placed upon the practical value of the subject. 
Even yet, however, under guise of the practical, 
many problems which are very impractical find 
their way into our classrooms. Considered from 
the standpoint of society in general, no doubt we 
all shall agree that the four following things are 
practical to the average person: 

1. Efficiency in computation. 

2. Ability to interpret references which are 
made in reading matter and conversation to 
business and industrial practices. 

8. Power to understand and word numerical 
expressions of the quantitative relations which 
come within our experience. 

4. The habit of seeing such relations, especi- 
ally those which vitally affect our welfare. 

Computation is not an end within itself but 
the means to an end, and is frequently over-em- 
phasized. Accuracy and a reasonable degree of 
speed in the use of the four fundamentals are es 
sential but they are valueless to the pupil who 
does not know just what process to apply to 4 
certain problem. In addition to automatic con- 
trol of number facts and processes, pupils should 
have the power to see relations which will save 
numbers and even whole processes. There are 
numerous short methods which assist in develop 
ing this power and which may be presented when 
the child seems ready to grasp them without 
danger of confusion. 

Children should be made familiar with the v* 
rious ways of checking their work and should be 
required to check before handing it in to the 
teacher. We cannot expect a fixed standard of 
speed but we can require accuracy. A too-col 
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gious effort on the part of the pupil for speed 
nay lead to injurious results; therefore, let us 
got unduly emphasize it. 

Giving orally either exact answers or close ap- 
proximations to all types of everyday problems 
isa practice in which we may all profitably en- 
gage, for we know that in life oral arithmetic 
isused much oftener than written. 

Probably our most difficult task is that of de- 
yloping the power to see and use quantitative 
rlations. To develop this power, the problems 
and wording must depend upon reasoning rather 
than mere memory. The first requirement of a 
problem to meet this purpose is that it be con- 
crete to the pupil—he must have a clear mental 
picture of it. Not only should it be concrete but 
sficiently difficult to require thought to deter- 
mine what to do. Interest soon lags when 
thought is not called into action. Too often the 
words of a problem are mere words and do not 
all up any concrete image in the minds of the 
pupils. The successful teacher must be very 
areful in choosing her words and use every pos- 
sible means to convey the proper idea. 

In most schools the chief source of material is 
the textbook, but these problems are designed 
for children of all communities. They cannot 
take into account the environment of different 
lealities. For this reason, all the problems can- 
nt be equally concrete to all children. The 
tacher’s first duty in using textbook problems is 
to see that each problem is made concrete to her 
pupils. Sometimes a brief discussion is all that 
isnecessary. In many of the newer arithmetics 
ve find problems grouped under a real life situa- 
tion such as Earning Money, Sending Money by 
Vail, Paying Household Expenses, Household 
Supplies, Cooking and Sewing. These are very 
good, because in the first place they are true to 
life; in the second place, it is easier to make 
problems grouped around a single social situa- 
tion concrete to the pupils. 

Problems in arithmetic should be solved in the 
way they are solved in life and should not be 
tuned around in some curious fashion just for 
the sake of mental discipline. 

The work of the textbook should be supple- 
mented by many problems made up by the pupils 
themselves and by the teachers. These problems 
an be based on (1) Things the pupils are doing 
school; (2) Things the pupils are doing out- 
tide of school; (3) Community activities which 
tither are familiar or can easily be made 
familiar to the pupil. Reading, language, his- 
‘ry, geography, and other subjects may be 
made the basis of many interesting problems. 
Passing, collecting, and taking care of mate- 
tials, the keeping of absent and tardy charts are 
‘iggestive of problems. Keeping scores in 
fumes and the laying out of a playground or ball 
diamond are examples of problems which arise 
connection with play. The planning of school 
tttertainments, corn clubs, pig-growing contests 
and home credit work of all kinds leads to inter- 
éting problems. 

The wide-awake teacher will have some knowl- 
tige of what her pupils are doing outside of 
thool. With only a little encouragement prob- 

arising from these outside activities will be 
brought into the class. 

There are always things happening in a com- 
tunity which may be made of interest to the pu- 
ils and brought within their understanding. In 

country there are such things as agriculture, 
$00d roads, local taxes, school finances, size of 
ops, market quotations on farm crops and pro- 
, etc. In the city we also have an unlimited 
fld—important local industries, local finances 
ind taxes, improvement of streets, civic improve- 


ments of all kinds, sales at local stores, etc. 
Since the whole purpose of solving problems in 
school is to develop the ability to solve the prob- 
lems of life, it can be readily understood that the 
problems in school must be of the same kind as 
the problems of life. 

The classroom should be a workshop and the 
class period given up to real thinking and rapid 
motivated drills. Home work should be given 
but sparingly. When a pupil is assigned home 





work, if he does not understand, he gets help 
from his parent. Very probably the home in- 
struction will differ from that of the teacher, 
and as a result, confusion arises. Not only 
that—we can never be quite certain whether the 
home work brought in has been done by the 
pupil or parent and do not know where the child 
has met difficulties in his work. 

A lesson may consist in developing some new 

(Continued on page 109) 








sunny hillsides. . 


and the cuplike shape of the flower. 
“cup of gold.” 


shadows, and a yellow-green in the high lights. 


of the sketch around these lines. 


black pencil. 


“GOLDEN POPPY- 
STATE FLOWER 


OF 
CALIFORNIA 





MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By- JOHN T. LEMOS 


OR March we have used the richly colored golden poppy, the state flower of California. ‘The 
poppy is found everywhere in this far western state, and grows in great abundance on the 


When the Spaniards first saw it, they were immediately impressed by the flower’s rich coloring 
They therefore gave it the very fitting name copa de ore, or 


In the early part of the season the natural orange color is so deep as to be almost a red.” Later, as 
the season draws to a close, the blossoms that come out are more delicate in tone, often approaching 
a yellow. The bud, when first appearing, is a gray-green; and as the plant develops, this little green 
cap splits open and pops off, revealing the golden flower inside. 

Our design this month is built over two radiation points. 
appear a blossom and a bud. At first glance the leaves may seem hard to sketch; but a little study 
will show that they are made up of groups of three fingerlike points growing from a central stem. 

Color the flowers orange, shading toward deep yellow along the edge of the petals. 
also should be a deep orange-yellow. The leaves and stems should be colored a blue-green in the 
The white stripe at the bottom of the panel can be 
filled in with a light lavender or a deep yellow. The outside border can be filled in with a light blue, 
and the calendar itself done in a light or a cream tone. 

In copying this design, establish the general direction of the stem lines first and then build the rest 
Block in the general shape of the flowers, and fill in the orange 
tones with a bit of orange chalk about one half inch long and used sidewise against the blackboard. 

In the children’s hectograph copies, the calendar would look well if outlined in purple crayon or 





There is one group on the left, in which 


The stamens 
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To Each School and Teacher by Porter-Motter Mfg. Co., Chicago 


See Four Excerpts or Examples Below 





THE CORNFIELD 
(A Wheatfield) 


English 
Jobn Constable Nationa. Gallery 
1776-1837 Lendon 
The picture is an actual 


scene of the southeast of Eng- 
land, in the artist’s native Suf- 
folk. This beautiful country 
“Where the rich corn-lands 
stretch down to the banks of 
the slow-moving river, and the 
narrow lanes wander up and 
down between high hedges bor- 
dered with a luxuriant growth 


of wild flowers, and noble 
trees overhead; where the 
white farmhouses and _  cot- 


tages with their high pitched 
roofs of thatch, stand amid the 
fields; oy in sheltered nooks 
under a hillside crowned with 
a windmill; while every few 
miles some village, with the 
church spire rising above the 
quaint houses, gives a human 
interest to the prospect.” 
This is one of Constable's 
most powerful masterpieces. 
The trees have been rendered 


24 x 30 OUTSIDE GLASS AND PICTURE 22 x 28 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 WATER COLOR PICT. 





e , with a loving fidelity to Na- 

See Donation Offer Opposite ture. Like his “Hay Wain,” 
Page it is a midsummer picture. 

ee The great elms at the left 





show the first tinge of brown 
though their fellows across the lane wear still the green livery of June. In the 
middle distance the rich golden tints of the cornfield proclaim that harvest time has 
come. Beyond the cornfield (we in America would call it a wheatfield) slope the 
low green meadows that border the River Stour, glimpses of which may be caught 
here and there, together with the suggestion of a village in the distance, 

In the foreground, the lane itself lies in cool shadows, shot here and there with shafts of 
light that penetrate the leaves. A little flock of sheep stand panting in the grateful shelter 
of the trees guarded only by a dog whose master, the shepherd boy, is extended on the ground, 
quenching his hot thirst at the spring. A donkey and her foal nibble at the herbage beyond 
the pool. It is a large canvas four feet by four feet eight inches, painted in 1826. It was 
bought with subscriptons by his friends just after the artist’s death in 1837 and presented to 
the nation. It is now one of the chief ornaments of the National Gallery, London. 








THE SILENCE OF NIGHT 


A midsummer scene: sultry silence, oppressive, baffling, fills the night. The 
tremulous birches are still at last, the murmuring pines are hushed in sleep. A 
subdued, uncertain 
light illuminates 
the landscape; a 
sandy, rutted trail 
wanders through 
the trees on and 
on past that slum- 
bering farmhouse 
in the distance. 
Patches of low 
willows flank the 
road—behind them 
tower the sombre 
spires of the 
pines, dark genii 
of the night. 

With what con- 
summate skill the 
artist has com- 
posed his picture! 
how decorative its 
lines! The tall, 
thin columns of 
the birch trees 
bar the heavy 
masses of their 
darker, heavier 
fellows of the for- 


(American) Wittig Wendt 


Art Institute 
Cc 


oo — ee ws 
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22 x 80 OUTSIDE 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 


GLASS AND PICTURE 20 x 28 
WATER COLOR PICT. 





est; and they in 
- turn are silhou- 
| See Donation Offer pre sted against: the 


te fills the sky with 
its billowy white- 
ness. Silence! peace! save for those small night sounds that make the quiet more 
intense: 





“The katydid is ~~ at the silence from the tangled broom; 

On drunken wings the flitting bat goes staggering athwart the gloom; 
The toadstool bulges through the weeds; while lavishly to left and right 
The fire-flies like golden seeds are sown about the night.” 


The picture is pure art, a gem of rare and restful charm. 


William Wendt was born in Germany, but emigrated to the New World in 1880, 
settling in Chicago. Largely self-taught, he has painted in ‘England, France and 
America, 

His first conspicuous suecess was the result of a long stay in California where he 
now lives. He is President of the California Art Club and an associate member of 
the National Academy. He has taken many medals and prizes and representative 
examples of his work may be found in all large American art galleries. 





THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN 


American 
Hastman Johnson 
1824-1906 


Alumni Memoria! Hall 
University of Michigan 


When Abraham Lincoln was 
seven his parents moved from 
his birthplace in Kentucky to 
a newer and better farm in 
Southern Indiana. 

It was here then, in the rude log 
school house of this pioneer region, 
that in the few years following, 
the boy received all the actual 
“schooling” he ever received. In 
his later years he himself said that 
the whole of it comprised less than 
a year. This was in short winter 
terms of a few months each. 

The boy supplemented his meagre 
schooling with a small but select 
list of books that he was able to 
secure by dint of much effort. 
“The books that Lincoln read and 
re-read in his boyhood had a marked 
influence upon his life. There was 
the Bible first of all, the basis of 
his pure literary style, and the 
foundation of his system of right- 





eousness expressed in law. ‘There 

were “Pilgrim’s Progress” and Z — 
“Aesop's Fables.” There was : ce . same —E 

Weem's “Life of Washington,” at 24 x 30 OUTSIDE GLASS AND PICTURE 22 x8 


which people smile, but which did 
good to Abraham Lincoln and many 
another lad. There was “Robinson 
Crusoe’ and a History of the United 


PRICE FRAMED $18.70 WATER COLOR PICT. 





States, it would be for the profit > Opposite 
of any American boy if he were See Donation Offer Page 
shut up with these half dozen books 


and no others until he thoroughly 
mastered them Studying by 

the fire at night, or by the light of pine knots, Abraham Lincoln made the acquaintance of a 
few highly desirable books, and he profited by the reading of them. 

Johnson has painted the cabin with extreme care as to details; there must have been abun 
dant opportunity to paint from life at that time, 1868. We see the accessories of the old-time 
fireplace: the pothook, the ladle, the great tongs. An iron is heating before the blaze. Cooking 
vessels stand on the shelves along the wall, or on the table in the flickering shadows. A basket 
of apples is handy beside him while overhead hangs tobacco curing for winter. We can not see 
the chinks of the rough log walls; they stand in darkness, The floor is in a clearer light. It is 
of puncheon; split logs embedded in dirt with their split side up. Rude and rough, indeed, but 
sound, and proof against the cold of winter and the winds and rain of summer, ‘The pioneer 
generally ‘was happy and content with such comfort as he could secure and there is no reason 
to think it was otherwise with Thomas Lincoln and his family. 








THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH (English) 


Raleigh (1552-1618) looms largest in American eyes through his connection with 
the first efforts at colonization of our Atlantic seaboard. 

Every schoolboy 
knows the gallant if Veni a 
apocryphal tale of 
Raleigh’s cloak which 


tends to eclipse his - } 
solid services to his FF Pi ag Aap . 4 . a 
Queen and country in : = r¢4 | 
the defeat of the In- . ad 
vincible Armada. Ral- 
eigh is a notable ex- 
ample of those cour- 
ageous, headstrong, 
capable seamen who at 
the end of the Six- 
teenth Century placed 
England at the begin- 
ning of an era of im- 
perial expansion, the 
like of which the 
world has never seen. 

SOURCE OF SUB- 
JECT: In 1855 ap- 
peared that classic 
story for boys ‘‘West- 
ward Hol” by Charles 
Kingsley. Almost cer- 
tainly, from the open- 
ing chapter of that 
epic, Millais drew his 
inspiration for this 
picture. 

Varied and pictur- 
esque narratives of ad- 
verture and discovery 
in the New World 
were absorbing themes 
of thought in the days 
of Realeigh’s youth. 
Millais has used his 


Tate Gallery 
ndon 


John E. Millais, P.R.A. 
1529-1896 








GLASS AND PICTURE 23x28 
WATER COLOR PICT. 


| See Donation Offer °72<" 


sailors about the tavern, he has substituted the two boys, Walter Raleigh and his half-brother, 
Philip Sidney, and for Kingsley’s black bearded Oxenham, the Narrator, this swarthy sailor, 
stout hero of many a raid on the Spanish main. 

Millais has painted a bit of the sea-wall of Plymouth and upon the ground at the left the two 
boys with rapt attention hang upon the words of a dark foreign-looking sailor who relates 
across that very sea lies the fabled El Dorado, the incredible treasures of Cartagena, Nombre 
Dios and Panama (so soon to be looted). What tales of sea-fights against overwhelming 
the horrors of the Inquisition; of strange birds and fruits, the brown Indians, that f the 
Fountain of Youth in which an old man need but bathe to become young once more. Note = 
gold earrings of the sailor, the strong, bronzed face and arms, his bare feet and legs. H 
vividly compelling the tale! One of the boys gazes into the distance seeing in his mind's a” 
the scenes being painted in words; the other, chin in hands, watches the animated features 
the speaker. It is quite within the realm of possibility that this scene actually did happe™, 
these two Devonshire lads did sit one day on the Plymouth quay, one day long since. Powe 
some scene like this, some stirring tale of adventure and treasure, first started the great Ral 
toward a bis brilliant schemes for the settlement of Virginia and the discovery of the Fou® 
tain ou 


25x30 OUTSIDE 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 








artistic license: in- 
stead of Kingsley's 
group of roystering 
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AVAILABLE TO ALL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
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MANY COMMENDATORY LETTERS 


Each Day From Schools That Have Received These Shipments 











PortTer-Motrer Mra. Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Gentlemen: —I 
Iam more than delighted with ¢ 
ture library for Bureau County. 


hese pictures and have now the nucleus for 
asked to have your introductory offer 


opportunity. 
hanking you for these splendid pictures at such a reasonable price, lam 


= rt Course. ‘erhaps ‘later in the - ~y we may secure your Art Exhibit 


We are very much pleased with the sean >s. 


water color pai 


other schools wishing this same shipment, 











FEEDING HER BIRDS Millet 


TORU ROPORO BOB OE TEI EEO 
OPINIONS OF PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


am enclosing a check for $10.75 in payment of the Special Offer Pictures. 
me c oe ulating pic- ; 


o 


principals in Bureau County and fee or sure that some of them will avail Chommssbve 8 of this 
Mary L. Uthoff, County Supt. of Schools, Bureau Co., Princeton, Ill. 
ictures are sple ~— and we are planning to make use of them thre aiid put fhe school in 
b 
. L. Peterson, Superintendent, Potlatch, Idaho. 


Jessie D, Wynn, Prin. Palm Beach Schools. 
The first shipment received, The pictures were lovely. Please send another of four framed 


If you will bras atest copies of Special Offer circular I will distribute them. 
Louise G. Karatens, Co. Supt. of Schools, Glencoe, Minn. 
When EB. M. Yates, Supt. Greybull, Wyo. paid for his first shipment (Oct. 7) he sequested 
<i us to send same shipment to each of eleven others. Then (Nov. 6th) when he remitted 
- those be ordered this same shipment to three others. 
Also, Supt. C. J. Miller, Ecorse, Mich. and many others have repeated in like manner for 







severa 



































18x22 OUTSIDE SONG OF THE LARK~—Breton GLASS 16x20 


FOUR FRAMED WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 








The Art Appreciation Set for 
Picture Study in Schools 


There is an increasing call for authoritative material with which to en- 
courage picture study and art appreciation in schools. 

If children are to be given an appreciation and understanding of pictures, 
the pictures must be made interesting to them. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary to do more than call their attention to beauties of form and color. 
Indeed, many pictures have their appeal in their literary or illustrative 
qualities. Let the student know how the picture came to be painted, the 
story or scene it illustrates, the life of the artist, how his work and his 
standing are regarded by contemporary artists and the well informed in the 
art world—all these are essential features in fixing the interest of the stu- 
dent—to make the picture live for him as it did in the eye of the artist who 
created it. This is the purpose of our donating schools and teachers this 
Art Appreciation Set. (Value $8.00). 


LIST OF SUBJECTS IN THIS SET 


No. No. No. 
7 The Angelus 3963 A Frugal Meal 7018 Sistine Madonna 
28 Madonna della Sedia 4039 The a en 7022 Pot of Basil 

127 Christ in the Temple 4152 Avenue of Tr 7024 Home of the Heron 


Children of the | Shell 
Stratford on Avon 


7050 
7085 


Spring (Corot) 
Children of the Sea 


4235 
4275 


186 The Shepherdess(Lervlle) 
195 Dance of Nymphs 


$21 St. Anthony of Padua 4340 Signing Decl. of Ind. 8020 Feeding Her Birds 
832 Baby Stuart 4609 The Hay Wain 024 Landseer’s Dog, 
968 The Last Supper 4720 The Age of Innocence D.M.O.ELS. 
4 aurere - 4799 Sdnesin (Best) , 8038 The Torn Hat 
ir Galah 4804 Washington (Bust READER 
$557 The End of Day 4964 On the Heath (1) p Mg gh. —. = 
%594 The Divine Shepherd 4969 Hope (Watts’) (2) Description 
$669 Song of the Lark 4972 Boy and Rabbit (8) The Artist 
3690 The Horse Fair 7004 Spring (Mauve) (4) Comment by Competent 
$741 The Gleaners 7005 Holland Flower Girl 
9914 The Windmill 7007 The Old Watermill (5) Other "Pictures of Artist 





PorTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING Co., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


SS ee es 


Please send us the two aie (about 24x30 outside) framed water color paint- 
ings (x) checked below and shown on opposite page, also the ART APPR CIA 
TION SET DONATED. We will feature art instruction in our school work. 


We will pay you $10.75 to refund your cash outlay. (As payment in full) 





i caaaiesiansintiniin Position____ 

Name of School_ sdanstittilainitadintniniitiniiigedielinn 

r. 0. pi eS SE a State___ 
School ? High (_] Consld. [] Grade [_} Rural [_] Enrollment [ 





WE HERE CHECK “X” THE TWO FRAMED PICTURES WANTED | 


The Silence of Night...William Wendt The Boyhood ef Raleigh....... John E. Milais 
The Cornfield_........tJohn Constable The Boyhood of Lincoln...kastman Johnson 





We here choose to order all four of these framed paintings with the ART AP- 
PRECIATION SET—and will pay you $21.50 refund money—payment in full. 





DONATION OFFER 


Toward Art Instruction in Schools 


We are donating schools and teachers an ART APPRECIATION SET— 
prepared as a Course of Study on Famous Paintings—FORTY 750-Word 
Interpretative Art Readers and FORTY 10x 12 Class Room Copies of same 
paintings in sepia color—total value $8.00. 

In return for this service we require that you make use of or place for us 
any group of correctly framed water color PORTER PRINTS named below 
that suits you best, as examples of our famed reproductions. 

We donate these also, in a large measure—we ask you to refund us ONLY 
FOR OUR CASH OUTLAY ON ITEMS WE HAD TO BUY—Colors, Glass, 
Mouldings, Backing, Lumber, etc. We will contribute our work on these 
fine examples—as an Art Distribution Feature. The small sums shown 
below where the offers are listed are all we ask you to pay us toward these 

groups of correctly framed water colors—each of which includes an ART 
APPRECIATION SET as OUR DONATION. 

Your early order is advisable if you wish to participate in this unusual 
Art Distribution Feature. 

Very truly yours, 


PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 
IF MARKERS ARE DESIRED 
Brass Markers $2.00 Each Net Extra 
“PRESENTED BY CLASS OF 1928” 





PorTER- MOTTER MANUFACTURING Co., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


$9.35 Each 





O 


Please send us the four framed water color paintings (18x22 outside) as 
above, Song of the Lark—Windmill—Spring—Feeding Her Birds—also THR 
ART APPRECIATION SET which you are donating schools and teachers. 


We will pay you $10.75 to refund your cash outlay. (As payment in full) 


My name is____... ...__..-Position _ 
Name of School soseuiililphmapnnnte — = 
a . Exp. Office._____ ———————— 
School? High [_} Consld. (1) Grade ((] Rural ([) Enrollment (_| 


SEE “AD” and offers on page 19 
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March Primary Methods and Devices" 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Fun and Reading Drills—II 
By Mabel Patriarche 


Nore: This is the second installment of Mrs. 
Patriarche’s primary reading games for drill work. 
All of these games belong to the same class as those 
given last month. 


In these games the play consists of action on 
the part of the pupils, while they read aloud 
words printed on cards. The teacher holds the 
cards so that every child can see them. She is 
careful never to begin a game until she is sure 
that every child is in the spirit of play. 

In order that the slow children may not be 
discouraged by always being left out—and 
finally considering themselves failures—they 
should be allowed to recite all by themselves, 
while the brighter ones watch them. As they 
can be given less to master than their more able 
companions, they, too, can get a great deal of 
pleasure from the play. As they seemingly are 
doing the same as the others in the room, they 
do not sense their inferiority, and the beneficial 
effect of the feeling that they can succeed is 
noticeable. 

Play baking a cake— 

Arrange some little chairs in a circle and tell 
the children that this is a cake bowl in which 
you are going to stir up a cake, as soon as you 
get the materials. Hold up ten word cards and 
ask one child to pronounce the words on them. 
If he succeeds, he may be the butter and go into 
the cake bowl and be stirred up. (Let him jump 
into the circle and dance around in it for several 
seconds.) If he fails, some other child must try 
to be the butter. Let another pupil try to sa, 
the words on the cards and be the sugar. If he 
succeeds, he jumps in with the butter, and both 
dance about for several seconds. Then let an- 
other child attempt to say some more words and 
be the eggs. If he succeeds, he jumps in with 
the sugar and the butter, and all dance around 
together. Let different ones try to be the flour, 
flavoring, raisins, nuts, etc., to complete the cake. 
Then pretend to bake it, to cut it, and to serve it 
to those in their seats. 

Play bank— 

Let one child be the teller in a bank and stand 
at an improvised window. Tell the other chil- 
dren that they are to try to get as much money 
as they can from this bank. Begin by letting one 
child go to the window. The teller hands him ten 
word cards. The reciting pupil holds them so 
everyone can see them, and tries to pronounce the 
words on them. When he has finished, the teller 
gives him a make-believe dollar for each card he 
has named correctly, and he returns to his seat 
with the money. After all the pupils have been 
after their money, count it to see who has the 
most. 


Play dinner— 

Let the children sit around a table. In front 
of each child place five word cards bearing the 
names of things that are good to eat. Let each 
child, in turn, try to say the words on the cards 
in front of him. If he succeeds in naming them 
correctly, he may pretend to eat those things. If 
he fails, he must give up his food and go hungry 
for the day. 


Have a hurdle race— 

Place a row of word cards in the chalk trough. 
Let two children go to the back of the room and 
get ready for a race. At some distance from and 
in front of each one, place chalk boxes. Then 
say, “I wonder which of you can bring me the 
word ‘there’ first. Get set. Ready. Go.” Let 
them run, jumping over the chalk boxes as they 
go, to see who can be the first to grab the card 
with the word “there” printed on it, jump over 
the chalk boxes on his way back, and bring the 
card to you. The one who succeeds goes to one 
side of the room, which is to belong to the win- 
ners, and the one who fails goes to the other side 
of the room, which is to belong to the losers. 
Then have two other pupils race for a card, the 
winner going to the victors’ side, and the loser to 
the side of the vanquished. Let two more try 
for another card, then two more for another, and 
so on, until all in the room have tried. Let all 
those on the winners’ side wear badges as a 
reward. 


Have a ball race— 

Draw eight long parallel lines on the floor, 
eighteen inches apart. Line up all the children 
in a squatting position on line one, and tell them 
that they are balls. Then hold up five word 
ecards. Each child who can name the words on 
them correctly is allowed to bounce (jump) to 
line two. Then hold up five different word cards. 
Those on line two who succeed in pronouncing 
the words on them correctly are allowed to bounce 
to line three, and those on line one bounce to line 
two. Keep on holding up five cards, and each 
time a pupil calls them correctly let him bounce 
to the next line, until some have reached line 
eight and won the race. 


Have a swimming race— 

On the blackboards all the way round the room 
make white chalk marks a yard apart. In the 
center of the front board make a red chalk mark. 
Let two children, A and B, stand at the red mark 
with hands clasped together as if they were go- 
ing to dive. Hold up word cards and let A try to 
name the first one. If he succeeds, he plunges 
into the water (unclasps his hands and jumps to 
the first chalk mark at the right). Ask B to 
name a card. If he succeeds, he jumps to the 
mark at the left. Then let A try another word. 
If he succeeds, he swims a yard farther (jumps 


to the next mark at the right). Continue to give 
A and B alternate chances until one of them has 
reached the red mark again and won the race, 
Then let other pairs race, until the whole class 
has a chance to swim. Let the winners wear 
medals. 


Have a boat race— 

On the blackboard all the way round the room, 
make marks about six feet apart, and call them 
seaports. Tell the children that they are boats 
and are going to race around the world. First 
let them all stand at the center mark on the 
front board, port one. Then hold up cards and 
let them, one at a time, try to name the words. 
Each child who is successful in naming his word 
is allowed to run to the first mark at the right, 
which is port two. Those who fail stay at port 
one. Shuffle the cards and proceed as before. 
This time each successful pupil at port two runs 
to port three, and the successful ones at port one 
move to port two. Keep this up, letting each 
child advance one port every time he gives a 
word correctly, until some of the children have 
reached the starting place and won the race 
around the world. 

Play Brooklyn Bridge— 

Arrange the little kindergarten chairs side by 
side in a row, and tell the children that each 
chair is a span in Brooklyn Bridge. If they can 
get across this bridge, they may go to the big 
city and have a good time. A giant, who does 
not wish anyone to cross the bridge, has loosened 
the planks in each span, hoping that any who 
try to cross it will fall through into the water. 
You are a fairy who has a nail which will make 
each span safe, however, and they can get these 
nails by naming the words on the cards that you 
will hold for them. Begin by letting one child 
step on the first chair. If he names the first 
card correctly, he receives a nail and may ad- 
vance a span (step to the next chair). If he can 
name the next card, he may advance another 
span. If he names all the cards correctly, he 
reaches the big city (a corner of the room). If, 
at any time, a child fails to name a word cor- 
rectly, he does not get a nail, and falls into the 
water (jumps to the floor and falls down). 
After all the children have tried, let those who 
have crossed safely play that they are riding 
an elevated train, seeing shops, and so on. 


Play broom— 

Let all the children in the class take hold of 
hands and form a straight row, each child stand- 
ing close to the one beside him. Tell them that 
they are straws in a broom, and you wish to se 
which straw will stay in the broom longest. Them 
hold up some word cards and let the children, 
one at a time, try to name them. Those who 
succeed stay in the broom, and those who fail are 
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st out and must go to their seats. Let the pu- 
pils who remain in the broom pretend that they 
ge sweeping. (They may step backward and 
frward several times.) When they have swept 
for a Short time, let them try, one at a time, to 
sy some more words. Those who succeed stay 
in the broom, and those who fail are lost and 
must go to their seats. Let the broom sweep 
gain. Continue this procedure until there is 
wt one straw left in the broom. This straw is 
the victor. 

Play camel— 

Place all the kindergarten chairs in a row, one 
hind another, and let each child straddle one. 
Tell the children that each of them is riding on 
the hump of a camel. Let the first child in the 
row try to say the words on five word cards. If 
he succeeds, the camel will go, and all of them 
my take a ride. (Let them bounce up and down 
m their chairs for a short time.) Then let an- 
ither child try to say five words. If he suc- 
ceeds, they may ride again. If, at any time, a 
child fails to name his words correctly, the camel 
bucks, and the child falls off and is not allowed 
to ride any more. 


Play caboose and engine— 

Form the class into a train, by letting the pu- 
pils stand one behind another, with their hands 
m the shoulders of the one in front. The first 
child is the engine of the train, and the last one 
isthe caboose. Hold up five word cards. If the 
caboose can name the words on them correctly, 
he is allowed to be the engine, and the child in 
front of him becomes the caboose. If he fails, 
heis lost from the train. Then let the train run 
afew miles. (The children may shuffle their 
fet for a few minutes while the engine goes, 
‘Ding dong, toot, toot,” etc.) Then let the new 
caboose try to say five words. If he succeeds, he 
goes to the front and becomes the engine, while 
the one who has been in front of him becomes 
the caboose. Let the train go again. Continue 
this procedure until each child has had a chance 
to be the engine. 

Play birds in a cage— 

Let one child be a fairy. Have the rest of the 
thildren in the class stand in a corner behind the 
teacher’s desk and play that they are birds in a 
tage, Let the fairy come and give each bird a 
key (a card with a word printed on it). Each 
bird who can say his word correctly wins a key, 
locks the cage, and flies home. If a bird can- 
lot say his word, he must stay in the cage. 


Play taking pictures— 

Let one child be the photographer and stand 
hind an improvised camera. Each of the other 
thildren in the class comes to have his picture 
taken. To pay for it, he must name the words on 
ive word cards that the photographer holds up. 
[fhe is successful, the photographer pretends to 
lap his likeness, and gives him a picture pasted 
apiece of cardboard. If he fails, he must re- 
‘un to his seat unphotographed. 


Play merry-go-round— 

Place chairs in a circle and seat the children in 
them. Tell them that they are on a merry-go- 
rund. Let one pupil try to say the words on 
ive word cards. If he is successful, the merry- 
round will go. (Each pupil, going toward the 
tight, may sit from one chair to the next until he 
‘mes to the chair from which he started.) Let 
tach child in the class try to make the merry-go- 
round go. 


Play chocolate house— 

Tell the pupils that they are going to a choco- 
te house, to reach which they must cross a for- 
*t. Have the children who are not in the class 
‘present trees in the forest, each holding in 
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front of him a word card. Let one child in the 
class start for the chocolate house. He goes to a 
tree. If he can pronounce the word on the card, 
the tree points the way to the next tree. If he 
fails, it does not point the way, and he is lost. 
(He must sit on the floor.) If he succeeds in 
passing every tree, he reaches the chocolate 
house. After all the children have tried, let the 
successful ones pretend to eat the house. 

Play lions and the hunter— 

Let all the children in the class play that they 
are lions chained to a tree by a hunter. (They 
may huddle against a chair.) Have some child 
that is not in the class be a fairy. This fairy 
offers to sell the lions some teeth that will gnaw 
their chains in two. To pay for these teeth each 
one must pronounce the words on five word cards 
which the fairy holds up. To each lion who can 
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do this, she gives the teeth, and he escapes (runs 
to his seat). Each one who fails must stay. 
After each child has tried, let the hunter come 
and take away those who failed. 

Play living in a forest— 

Let one child play that he is a monkey. Have 
the other pupils remain at their desks, and tell 
them that they are children sitting under coconut 
trees in Africa. The monkey drops a coconut on 
someone’s head. He does this by going round 
the seats and touching some child on the head. 
The teacher is standing at the front of the room 
holding up word cards. If the child touched can 
name them, he is allowed to chase the monkey 
around the room and back to his seat. If he 
catches him, he becomes the monkey, and may 
touch some other child. If he does not catch 
him, the first monkey continues to play his part 


MARCH BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By* MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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until he is caught. 
long as you wish. 
Play camping— 

Seat the children in a semicircle of kindergar- 
ten chairs and tell them that they are in camp, 
and that as soon as they make a nice big fire 
burn brightly you will tell them a story. Place 
five word cards in the chalk trough and call them 
sticks of wood. Let one child try to pronounce 
the words on them. If he is successful, he may 
pick them up, pile them on the floor, and pretend 
to start a fire with them. Then place five more 
word cards in the chalk trough, and ask some 
other child to pronounce the words on them. If 
he is successful, he may add them to the fire to 
make it burn more brightly. Proceed in this 
way until every child has had a chance to add 
wood to the fire. Then tell them a short story 
as promised. 

Play Christmas tree— 

Procure a branch of a tree and stand it in a 
corner of the room. Tell the children that it is a 
Christmas tree which they are going to trim. 
Place in the chalk trough cards bearing the 
names of different toys to go on or around a 
Yuletide tree. Ask some child to put a doll on 
the tree. He finds the card bearing the word 
“doll,” and pins it on the tree. Then ask some 
child to put a drum on the tree. Proceed in this 
way until the tree is trimmed with as many 
things as you wish. 


This game may be played as 


The Transformation of Ellen Dahn 
By Mary Louise Harry 


LLEN never answered her teacher’s saluta- 

tions. She went about with a look of stolid 
indifference which not even the pleasantest 
“Good morning” could change. 

It is necessary to have something of Ellen’s 
history to understand her attitude. She lived in 
a tumble-down house rather remote from the 
village. Her clothes were old, often faded and 
patched. She was sensitive, and realized the 
other children in school had better homes and 
prettier clothes than she. Moreover, she was 
over-age for the grade, and had been told that 
she was stupid. 

Ellen’s teacher took no notice of her lack of 
response, but always spoke to her as to the other 
children. She was careful to make no compari- 
sons of work, so that Ellen’s deficiencies were 
not made evident. 

At first the child took no part in the games 
and dramatization, but gradually she entered in- 
to this part of the work. When basketry was in- 
troduced she took a lively interest, and carried 
home her baskets with the pride of a true cre- 
ator. Here was something she could do well. 
How happy she was! 

Her crowning success, however, was garden- 
ing. Each child was given a plot of ground and 
allowed to plant what he wished. Ellen’s face 
was radiant at the very thought. She laid out 
her garden with great care, and worked in it 
conscientiously, day after day. By June, the 
lettuce and radishes had matured and some few 
flowers were in bloom. By June, also, the sullen, 
furtive look had disappeared from Ellen’s face. 
She had learned that she, as well as the other 
children, had power. She had learned, too, the 
joy of co-operation. This she experienced by 
helping the younger children in their gardens, 
and by exchanging, with her own classmates, 
help in basketry and sewing for assistance in 
difficult problems in arithmetic. 

Now, Ellen is always ready with a cheery 
“Good morning.” She who was once a shy, awk- 
ward, sullen child is friendly, responsive, and 
joyous. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 
ing lesson, or children may be allowed to read it, in turn, from the magazine. 
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JANE HAS TO SNEEZE 


Oh! Oh! I think I am going to sneeze! 

Where is my handkerchief, my clean little hand- 
kerchief? 

I cannot sneeze without it! 

Here it is in my pocket, where it belongs. 

Just in time! Kerchoo! Kerchoo! 

Into my handkerchief I say, ‘“Kerchoo!” 

A thoroughbred always sneezes into his hand- 
kerchief. 

A thoroughbred always coughs into his hand- 
kerchief. 

I am trying to be a thoroughbred. 
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Signs of Good Training 
By a Friendly Observer 


HEN I asked a small boy on the playground 
where I could find a certain grade, he did not 
jang his head nor say “I don’t know,” nor point, 
yor direct me indifferently. Instead he left his 
y. “I’ll show you,” he answered courteously, 
and led the way to one of the buildings, hat off as 
we entered. He opened the door, stepped aside 
to allow me to enter, and said, “Please go 
in and sit down. Miss Black will be here in 
about five minutes.” He did this with an ease 
which showed that courtesy was a habit. 
| listened while Miss Black conducted a liter- 
ature class in which the boys and girls took part 
vith pleasure and without a trace of self-con- 
giousness. After this she assigned an English 
lesson, and came and sat down by me. Two cadets 
vere in the room, one helping a class prepare an 
aithmetic lesson, the other helping the English 
dass; the boys and girls were moving about, go- 
ing to the board to figure, consulting books at a 
reference shelf, conversing quietly with the ca- 
dets and with one another; yet Miss Black and I 
talked in the lowest of tones 
yithout the slightest diffi- 
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I left, wishing that all boys and girls might 
have the splendid training these were receiving 
in manners and in citizenship. As I glanced 
back I noticed a girl consulting Miss Black about 
her work, and I realized, then, that this girl had 
been standing just behind us for at least fifteen 
minutes, patiently waiting, no doubt, for us to 
come to a period. But I am sure she would not 
have interrupted if I had stayed an hour! 


A Visit from Mrs. Cecropia Moth 
By Jean L. Gowdy 


NE day a moth came out of its winter cradle 

and sat on the window sill in Miss Holtz’s 
room to rest. It was greeted by shouts of joy 
from the children, who had been waiting a long 
time to see what would finally come out of the 
cradle. 

Did Miss Holtz go on with the study of the 
cottonwood twig on which she had begun a les- 
son? No, she was too wise for that. She laid 
it aside for future use, and then and there in- 
troduced the beautiful stranger. 


“Children, this is Mrs. Cecropia Moth. She 
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— not mind if you ask me questions about 
er.” 

Here are some of their questions. 

“How did she get in there?” 

“How did she get out?” 

“Are her wings wet?” 

“Was there water in the cradle?” 

“What is the cradle made of?” 

“Is Mrs. Cecropia hungry?” 

“What may we feed her?” 

“What is the name of her cradle?” 

“Did she eat while she was in the cocoon?” 

“When did she go to sleep?” 

“Are those feathers on her head?” 

“Can she see us?” 

Some cf these questions Miss Holtz answered, 
some she frankly said she could not answer. 
She had the children observe the moth so that 
they could answer some of the questions them- 
selves. 

All that day they observed the moth; they 
were allowed to go near and watch it when their 
lessons were finished, and groups of children 
were almost constantly around it. 

When the language period came, they were 
asked to tell what they had 
learned for themselves. 








alty in hearing each other. 
She gave the room no more 
attention than as if it had 
nt been there; and the 
rom demanded no more of 
hr than as if she had not 
hen there. Everywhere 
was perfect freedom; every- 
where was perfect order. 

“Tell me,” I said to her 
at last, “were these young- 
ters born with that fine 
girit, have they achieved it, 
w have they had it thrust 
upon them ?” 

“Achieved it,” she an- 
wered, not without pride. 
‘They are a self-governing 
ommunity. We are ruled 
ya city council. We have 
a mayor; aldermen; com- 
mittees on ground affairs, 
which look after the play- 
ground ; committees on 
streets and buildings, which 
we that desks and aisles 
ae properly kept; com- 
mittees on plans, which 
bok after programs, etc. 
We have policemen, a 
sheriff, and a city attorney. 
Oficers are nominated in 
proper form, and we hold a 
regular election, fixing up 
the booth and all. Elec- 
tions are held every semes- 
ter,” 

“And I suppose matters 
of public policy come up be- 
fore the board of aldermen’s’ 
meetings ?” 

“Yes. For instance, last 
tight at a regular meeting 
the subject of crumpling 
waste paper had to be 
brought up. Now this 
lever would trouble me in 
the world; but it got on the 
lerves of some of my cadets, 
% we took up the question, 
ad crumpling paper was 

d to be an unneces- 
“ry noise and a nuisance, 
and subject to fine.” 


sponges. 


table. 


the table. 











of School No. 38, Buffalo, New York. 
Miss Mary M. Van Arsdale, the principal. 

The children of the second grade, in their study about Holland, constructed little 
Dutch houses from paper and placed them in neat rows. 
Bits of colored paper were fashioned to represent the flower gardens of 
tulips and hyacinths, for which the Dutch are famous. 
from green crepe paper, formed the garden. 

The paper windmills, with their large, white—and distinctly Dutch—wings were 
Tiny bridges were made to span the canals at 
On these canals were sailboats and rowboats in which the Dutch 
The market could be seen at the edge of the 
Here the tiny cheeses made from orange candles, the cabbages, carrots, and 
milk, which was drawn by dogs in carts, were seen. 

Clothespins, properly dressed, were the Dutch men and women. 
the clothing material. 

The children competed in making the various articles. 
Thus every child had a part in it. 


the pride of the children’s hearts. 
various places. 
farmers took their wares to market. 


A DUTCH SAND TABLE 


BY HIRAM E. GREINER 


HE photograph shows a Dutch sand table made by the pupils of the second grade 
Miss Thelma Hepp is the teacher, and 


the country and how the various things were made for the table. 





Trees were made from 


Rows of cabbages, made 


Crepe paper was 


The best were chosen for 
English lessons consisted in describing 


And what had they learned? 
There were three parts to 
the body. (The names 
head, thorax, and abdomen 
were given and written on 
the blackboard.) As these 
children had previously 
studied the ant, they decid- 
ed that the moth also was 
an insect. On its head were 
feelers that looked like 
plumes. From a description 
of moths in one of their li- 
brary books, the name of 
these had been learned. 
The eyes were like small 
black beads. 

On the thorax were four 
wings and six legs; the 
wings were reddish brown 
with dark spots. When the 
moth was resting, the wings 


were spread out wide. 
There were rings on the 
body, and the legs were 


jointed. The wings seemed 
to be covered with dust. 

At the drawing period, 
Mrs. Cecropia had her pic- 
ture drawn. The children 
were allowed to go near 
the moth whenever they 
wished, so that they might 
draw __ truthfully. They 
were careful to draw the 
wings and legs where they 
belonged, and to draw the 
correct number of rings on 
the body. 

The next day new knowl- 
edge was gained of the 
habits and life history of 
the moth. What it came 
from, how the cocoon was 
spun, why it is called a 
moth instead of a butterfly, 
and many other things were 
learned. Miss Holtz ex- 
plained that the legs of the 
moth are the first six legs 
of the caterpillar, called the 
true legs, and the other 
legs of the caterpillar, called 
the false, or prolegs, wither 
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away and disappear during the long period of 
sleep when the caterpillar is changing into a 
moth. This quiescent period is called the pupa 
stage. 

At the story period Miss Holtz read the chil- 
dren “The Green Worm,” which gives the life 
history of the moth in a very pleasing manner. 
Before beginning the story, she asked the chil- 
dren to see whether the things they had learned 
for themselves were true. 

On the blackboard were the following words 
which had become additions to their vocabulary 
during the study of the moth. 


caterpillar larva greedy 
cocoon pupa during 
moth imago becomes 


The following are some of their statements 
in which they used many of the new words that 
they had learned in their interesting study of 
Mrs, Cecropia Moth. 

“The pupa does not eat during the time it is 
in the cocoon.” 

“The larva eats so much that the pupa lives 
on its fat.” 

“It eats so much that its skin becomes too 
small for it six times.” 

“The skin splits open in the back and falls off, 
and a new skin grows.” 

“The larva is very greedy.” 

“The moth comes from 
grown.” 

“It is called the imago.” 


the cocoon full 





Little Rhymes for Little People 
By Olive E. Winship 


1 YOU have a blackboard reserved for the 
month calendars, print or write on it the cal- 
endar rhyme given below, and leave it there 
throughout the month. The teacher reads or re- 
cites the rhyme, and then prints it as the chil- 
dren watch. As each line is completed, it is re- 
peated by individual pupils, and, at the close, 
the entire rhyme is repeated by the class in uni- 
son, 

Each day, as the new figure is marked on the 
blackboard calendar, someone in the class may 
read the rhyme. 

If you do not have available blackboard space, 
cut out this printed rhyme, paste it on a card, 
and tack it on the bulletin board for ready refer- 
ence. 

Calendar rhyme: 

February’s gone and March is here, 
A long and stormy month, my dear, 
But spring’s on the way, 
It will be here some day— 
A springtime of sunshine and cheer. 


The italicized directions which follow are to 
be given orally by the teacher and used as pre- 
liminary seat work. After the children have 
followed these directions, they come to the class 
circle. Here they tell what they have done, and 
compare their handwork. The teacher recites 
the accompanying rhyme, based on the child’s 
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activity, and then prints it on the blackboard 
a line at a time. The children repeat each line, 
either individually or in concert; finally the 
whole rhyme is given by the class. 

It is more important that the child should g. 
quire a sense of composition and of reading 
than that he be taught the few “sight words" 
which he may discover. 

If the best of the handwork is mounted, the 
accompanying printed matter pasted beneath it, 
and these mounts kept in sight, they are ever 
ready for review, as is the month rhyme. At 
the close of the month, fasten the mounts to. 
gether in book form, and add a pictured cover 
suggestive of the month. 

Cut various dish forms free-hand. Mount in 
regular arrangement on lines drawn to repre. 
sent shelves. 


This is my little cupboard 
With shelves all in a row. 
These paper dishes that I made 

I'll put in it just so. 


Here are cups and saucers, 
A pitcher and a bowl, 
Platters of all sizes, 
And plates so round they’ll roll. 


Draw one side of a room. Put two windows 
in it. Color as suggested in the verse. Cut fur- 
niture for a dining-room free-hand, or take pic- 
tures from newspapers, magazines, catalogues, 
and the like. 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 


Si Broce Lleavelaed. 


Little children, do not 


play 


In the street on any day, 
For trucks and horses, 


street cars, too, 


May very badly injure 


you. 
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My dining-room, cozy and bright, 
oard, Has two windows to make it light; 
line, The walls are light blue, 

the The ceiling is, too, 
But all of the woodwork is white. 


oe Cut furniture for a living-room. Paste on a 

ar wutral background, if no room arrangement is 
panned. 

the A living-room my house will need, 

h it Where we can visit, sew, or read; 

ever Three easy chairs and two that rock, 


At A reading table, a noisy clock, 
3 to A fine piano, a big fireplace, 
ove A pretty light and a bookcase— 
/ r o ° 
Many ‘things we put in here 
To make it comfy and full of cheer. 


Cut bedroom furniture. 
A bed, a chair, a dresser, too, 
All the things are nice and new, 
This attractive room is mine. 
Don’t you think it looks quite fine? 


Cut houses and paste them in a row on a long 
sheet of paper. 

These are houses on our street. 

They all look so nice and neat. 

The prettiest one in all the line 

Is the one that I call mine. 


Cut umbrellas. 
It is raining to-day, 
I can’t go out to play, 
So the scissors I’ll take, 
And umbrellas I’ll make. 


ut in 
opre- 


lows 
fur- 
pic- 
pues, 


What’s the matter? 

Hear the patter 
On the windows. 

Such a spatter! 
Rain, rain, rain! 


Patter down, 
Spatter down, 
Here and there, all over town, 
Over hills and over valleys, 
On the walks, the streets, the alleys. 
Hear the patter 
And the spatter 
Of the rain, rain, rain. 


A Little Lesson in Geography 
By Louise W. Mears 


THs little fable of a dispute between the Wind 

and the Smoke is intended to promote obser- 
vtion and reasoning on the part of the child, 
onerning the relation between air and fire, and 
at between the wind and the clouds. 

It also gives an opportunity to teach children 
he points of the compass, which geographical 
formation should be well learned in the pri- 
Marty grades. Older pupils often seem very un- 
‘tain about this matter of orientation, show- 
that more time should be devoted to teach- 
g directions on the earth’s surface, before 

ing map study. 


THE WIND AND THE SMOKE 
(A Fable to Be Dramatized by the Children) 


Once upon a time the Wind and the Smoke had 

‘ dispute. 

The Smoke said, “I am Smoke. I live in the 
y. No one can get me.” 

The Wind said, “I am Wind. I can move the 


"You cannot move me,” said the Smoke. “I 
hide in the chimney.” 

All night the Smoke hid in the chimney. “The 

7 will think I have gone,” he said to him- 
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In the morning the woman came into the 
kitchen where the Sun was looking in at the 
window. 

“I shall make a fire,” she said, “and cook a 
good breakfast.” 

She laid paper and fine dry wood in the stove. 
Then she lighted the paper with a match. It 
started to burn, and then the fire died out, ex- 
cept a wee bit of a spark. 

The woman said, “Burn, Fire, and make the 
stove warm.” 

But the Smoke was hiding in the chimney. 
The fire could not burn. 

The woman said, “I cannot make the fire burn. 
Come, man, and help me.” 

The man blew the spark with his breath, but 
the spark grew smaller and smaller. 

Then the man said, “I cannot start the fire. 
The fire needs wind.” 

The Wind was waiting outside. No one knew 
he was there because he was not moving the 
tree-tops or the leaves. 

The man opened the door, and said, “There is 
no wind to-day.” 

The Wind said, “I am here. 
fire.” 

He puffed at the spark, and the fire blazed 


I can start your 
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brightly. The wood began to burn and crack, 
and more smoke went into the chimney. 

“It is crowded here in the chimney,” said the 
Smoke. 

The Wind kept on blowing the fire, “Puff! 
Puff!” More smoke flew into the chimney. 

The Smoke grew dark and heavy. The Wind 
blew harder and harder. 

The Sun looked down from the sky and saw 
the Smoke begin to curl slowly from the chim- 
ney. 

The foolish Smoke was not yet ready to give 
up. 

The Wind said, “Smoke, move to the east. 
Watch the clouds travel. They are moving to 
the east.” 

The Smoke said, “I will blow west. 
I care how the clouds travel?” 
twisted. 

“Now,” said the Wind, “see what will happen 
to you, foolish Smoke.” 

“Puff! Puff!” went the Wind, and the Smoke 
became thin and was lost in the air. 

Dramatization of this fable will be readily 
undertaken and executed by the children. Di- 
rections in the room must be known by the pu- 
pils before the play is begun. 


What do 
He curled and 





and mount. 


touches of red-brown. 
















MARCH COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, color, 
Color the flowers a delicate red-lavender, deeper on the shadow parts. 
Color the leaves medium green, brown in shadows, 


GOOD 
AMERICANS 

ARE 
RELIABLE 








Color the stems deep green with 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 
ideas and devices found helpful in school work, In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length; shorter articles are de- 


sirable. One dollar will be paid for each accepted arti- 
cle. (This includes all publication rights.) Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage 
is sent; otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
17313 Riverway Drive, Lakewood, Ohio. 

WAITING FOR NEW ADDRESSES 

If the following contributors will send their present 
addresses to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway 
Drive, Lakewood, Ohio, they will receive the checks (re- 
turned to us by the post office) for their articles pub- 


lished in this department: Meta H. Einhaus, Mrs. H. 
A. Seyfarth, Beulah Davis, Ruby M. Barmore, Ruth 
Taylor, Helen M. Wilhelm, Dora Dahl, Freeda M. 


Christensen, Georgia L. Pinkerton, Thelma C. Chaine, 
Mildred Britton. 


CLUB LETTERS 


An Indoor Picnic 


N THE month of March, when the children 

are getting tired of indoor amusements and 
longing for the days when they can go on all-day 
hikes and tramps in the woods, why not have an 
indoor picnic in the gymnasium? In preparing 
for the lunch and assigning something for each 
child to bring, keep it as much like a real out- 
door picnic lunch as you can. Have olives, 
pickles, deviled eggs, cookies, sandwiches, fruit, 
cake, salad, and lemonade. 

For games have a peanut hunt, a three-legged 
race, a potato race, a sack race, a wheelbarrow 
race. Have bean-bag and ball games. After 
lunch marshmallows may be toasted over candles, 
and guessing games enjoyed. At this time have 
conundrums, jolly out-of-door songs, and cheers. 
—ALTA M. Toepp, New York. 


Signs of Spring 

[t IS hard for girls and boys to come indoors 

these beautiful spring days. I stood on the 
school steps after I rang the bell at noon. The 
children gathered about me with flushed, eager 
faces. I asked them what signs of spring they 
had noticed recently. All had seen chickadees, 
most of them had seen blue jays, they all had 
seen the snow melting rapidly, and so on. As 
they were breathing more regularly by now, I 
said, “Shall we give the flag salute and sing 
‘America’ outside to-day?” The proposal was 
met with eagerness, and the children turned to- 
ward the flag, floating in the balmy spring 
breeze. Every child knew the four verses of 
“America,” and they all sang lustily. 

The next day I asked again what signs of 
spring the pupils had seen; and then, instead of 
singing, we went directly indoors. Faces bright- 
ened at the sight of a large blue jay on the front 
blackboard. I had placed a sheet of plain white 
scratch paper on each desk; then I allowed the 
children five minutes in which to sketch the 
handsome rascal. A few days later a large robin 
took his place. 


I was beginning to see new possibilities in 
these pictures, drawn very naturally with a pan- 
tograph. At noon that day, I told the story, 
“How the Robin Got His Red Breast.” Older 
pupils who recited well in a subject that was 
proving extra hard just then, were given the 
honor of coloring the bird with colored chalk.— 
MILDRED WIGGINS, Minnesota. 


A Dutch Program 


T THIS season an excellent way to entertain 
parents and friends of the children is to give 
a Dutch program. 

This program is especially pleasing when 
given by the children in the lower grades. The 
girls may wear blue dresses, white caps, ker- 
chiefs, and aprons. The boys may wear brown 
trousers and caps, brown or red neck-scarfs, and 
white blouses. If wooden shoes are not procur- 
able, rubbers painted white make a good imita- 
tion. 

There are many Dutch songs which will be 
effective when sung by the children in costume; 
stories of the children in Holland may be told; 
and compositions of a geographical nature may 
be made an interesting part of the program. 
For other material consult back numbers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS for 
March. 

At the close of the program the pupils may 
serve cocoa and wafers, using napkins with 
Dutch designs on them.—H. M. HAEBERLE, 
Minnesota. 


Kite Day 


KITE DAY, the best day in the year,” say the 
boys; and the girls join in on the chorus, 

This is the way to have a Kite Day. Explain 
to the pupils that you have planned a pleasant 
surprise for them. It is a surprise in which 
everyone is to take part. You may now tell them 
the story of Kite Day in Japan. It is a day that 
the boys and girls of Japan hold very dear. If 
your pupils do not become interested, it is be- 
cause you have an exceptional class of pupils. 

Every child is to have a kite. The kite may 
be bought or made by the pupil or someone else. 
On the great day set aside, the contest is held. 
The patrons may be invited to join in the sport. 
A nice open space is chosen in which to fly the 
kites. Everyone goes out and watches the con- 
test. 

The pupils form in a straight line, not close 
together, with their kites ready; and at a given 
signal, each tries to fly his kite. He may use 
any means he desires, in order to make his kite 
fly. Then the contest begins! Each tries to cut 
some kite down by bringing his own kite across 
that of another pupil, or by using any other 
means. The kite that stays up the longest wins 
the contest. The kites should all be tested be- 
fore the contest, so as to be sure that they will 
fly—RALPH A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


Marble Game 


ONE spring when the marble craze was at its 
height, some of my small boys voluntarily 
made some clay marbles during their free period. 
After they were hard and nicely colored, we 
utilized them in an interesting game involving 
reading of numbers. 


The small folks drew their chairs together jp 
a circle. On a chalked line we placed figure 
from 1 to 10. These had been previously cy 
from large calendars and pasted on squares of 
cardboard by the children. From a given dis. 
tance each child in turn shot at the figures with 
the marbles. If he could read the number which 
he hit, the card was his to hold until the game 
was over. The children loved to play; and, of 
course, we had eager attention each minute of 
the time.—AN OKLAHOMA TEACHER. 


A Spring Calendar 


‘(THE children of my small country school take 

great interest in the coming of spring. Each 
bird or flower is hailed with delight, and a record 
is kept of them from day to day. For this 
record, we use the space on each side of our 
monthly calendar on the front blackboard. Here 
every new sign of spring is written, with the 
date and the name of the pupil who reports it. 

Much enthusiasm is shown in the growth of 
this calendar. It stimulates interest in nature 
and may be used in nature study and language 
lessons.—EvA CurTIS, Colorado. 


A Use for Pussy Willows 


Pusst, draw some kittens or one large cat on 

heavy cardboard. The children should bring 
all the pussy willow buds they can find. They 
should strip these buds from the _ branches. 
Spread paste or glue on the picture of the kitten 
—a little at a time, as it dries quickly. Then 
paste the buds all over the picture. Ink may be 
used to draw the eyes, thus making a realistic 
pussy. Rabbits or squirrels may be made in the 
same way.—MARGARET S. EDGE, Ohio. 


A Spring Experiment 
| bys MARCH, when teaching the different kinds 
of soil and the vegetables that grow best in 
each, I used this objective method to work up 
interest among my third-grade pupils. 

The children brought in cigar boxes of vari- 
ous sizes. From this collection I selected three, 
filling one with loam, one with clay, and the 
third with sandy soil. Then we planted wheat, 
carrot, bean, and pea seeds in all three boxes. It 
was fun to watch the spikes of wheat grow taller 
each day, and the beans and peas poke aside the 
earth that covered them. We found that the 
beans, peas, and wheat grew faster in the sandy 
soil than in the loam or clay.—VirGINIA E. VAl- 
ENTINE, Long Island. 


Moving Pictures 
ONE of the most interesting projects I have 
worked out with the primary grades is what 
we called our “moving pictures.” 

Each child was requested to bring a shoe box 
of average size. In one end a circular hole wa 
cut about one inch in diameter. We then de 
cided what stories we should like to illustrate, 
and divided the room into groups. Each grou? 
worked by itself. " 

First, we took the story of “The Three Bears. 
The bears were dressed for their walk in the 
woods. A tiny house was constructed to repre 
sent the home of the bears. Numerous tres 
were made with brown trunks and green tops 
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These were mounted on cardboard, so that they 
would easily stand up when placed in the box. 
Tiny strips of green construction paper were cut 
and scattered over the floor of the box to repre- 
sent grass. Small flowers were mounted to at- 
tract Goldilocks. One end of a strip of card- 
board was attached to the back of each bear or 
tree, and the other end pasted to the floor, thus 
making the figure stand up. Then the cover of 
the box was securely fastened. The box was 
placed in a good light, and the children were 
allowed to view the scene. 

Each group was requested to represent differ- 
ent stories or nursery rhymes. The interest 
never lessened. We decided to ask the parents to 
visit and decide which group had the best repre- 
sentation —EMMA BoUNDY, Missouri. 


The Animal Parade 


(uk school has an annual pet parade, to which 
the children look forward and which they en- 
joy very much. It is interesting to observe that 
the animals in the parade keep close to their 
young owners and rely on them for protection. 

The day of our last parade the weather was 
wet, but the procession went on. The owners of 
the canine celebrities, at least, were not daunted. 
The feline entries probably preferred a cozy cor- 
ner by the stove; but since school spirit must be 
maintained, they stepped daintily along with 
their young masters and mistresses. There were 
frequent noises of “Psst,” “Miaow,” and “Woof! 
woof!” but a soft pat and a kind word soon 
quieted the complaints. 

The birds also had their part in the show, be- 
ing carried in their cages; and a number of pink- 
eared rabbits were held in small arms. A Shet- 
land pony, stepping along very proudly, was at 
once the pride and despair of most of the little 
folks. Very few girls or boys came without 
their pets. 

The best-behaved dog was given a new collar, 
and the best-mannered cat a new ribbon.—ANNA 
Murry Movius, North Dakota. 


Schoolroom Hanging Baskets 


ARGE coconut shells sawed in two and filled 

with earth, in which is planted ivy, wander- 
ing jew, or other suitable plants, make attrac- 
tive hanging baskets for the schoolroom. Punch 
holes in the bottom for drainage, and drill three 
holes near the top, through which cords can be 
passed to suspend the baskets. The ivy may be 
trained to cover the cords.—HELEN G. BATTy, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Reading Charts 
PRIMARY teacher has made a number of 


charts for drill games in reading. On sev-~ 


eral large cardboard sheets she has pasted at- 
tractive colored pictures. One shows a girl in a 
summer dress with a basket of cherries on her 
arm and a cherry branch over her head. In the 
background there is a stone wall, a field of grain, 
4 barn and silo, and a patch of blue and white 
sky. On smaller cards, about four by twelve 
Inches in size, are plainly printed the names of 
things t obe seen in the picture, as basket, 
apron, cherry, sunbonnet, silo, sky, and so on. 
A second large chart carries several colored pic- 
tures of food, such as a loaf of bread, a pan of 
Cookies, a pie, a bottle of milk, a cake, and a glass 
of jelly. The flash cards for this chart read: 
milk, bread, cake, and so on. Still another chart 

a figure of a little girl dressed for winter in 
&red coat, bonnet, mittens, and leggings. She 
holds a bowl of food out of which a bird is eat- 


ing, while other birds flutter around her. The 
cards for this chart read: mittens, bowl, birds, 
buttons, coat, and so on. 

The small cards may be arranged along the 
chalk groove of the blackboard, and the large 
picture chart placed where the pupils may 
plainly see it. Then the children are asked to 
find a card which tells something that they see 
in the picture, or to match a word card with the 
thing in the picture. In many ways the children 
can make a delightful game out of their word 
charts; and at the same time they get excellent 
drill— Haze. L. WoRcESTER, Minnesota. 


Map Drawing 


GPRING examinations had to be passed, and 
the seventh-graders were still deficient in 
map drawing. “Do you think we shall be asked 
for a map of South America?” Since questions 
of this character were frequently asked of Miss 
Brown, she began to think of a way to motivate 
free-hand map-drawing. 

One day a new piece of black cambric covered 
a portion of the schoolroom wall; and at the top, 
written on a piece of white paper, were the 
words “Free-Hand Maps.” On Miss Brown’s 
desk was a pile of drawing paper, the pieces be- 
ing cut exactly the same size. 

“You may spend your spare time on South 
America to-day,” said Miss Brown. “No map 
will be exhibited unless the important rivers, 
lakes, mountains, and cities are named.” Each 
day the pupils drew a new map, and when the 
examination day came, they were asked to draw 
a map of the state in which they lived. 

“The easiest one of all,” said the seventh 
grade.—MILDRED WIGGINS, Minnesota. 


Multiplication Drill 
HIS little competition drill has helped my pu- 
pils to learn the multiplication tables. The 
materials needed are a set of flash cards; and the 
time, ten or twelve minutes. 

Appoint six captains and allow each to choose 
his own team. Go through the entire class, team 
after team, keeping account of the number of 
errors made by each. After doing this three 
times, cross off any team having more than one 
mistake, using the final round to determine the 
teams which are to play in the finals. Play one 
team against the other until one of those partici- 
pating obtains a perfect score. 

A chart showing each day’s progress, and 
drills with other sections and grades, will serve 
as a stimulation to better work. 

In this drill there are two objectives. The 
first is accuracy. The child must give the cor- 
rect answer the first time. The second is speed. 
The answer must be given before the end of a 
count, “one, two, three.” As the class improves, 
the speed can be increased.—MARGARET Bor- 
CHARDT, Michigan. 


Simple Device for Good Attendance 


ERHAPS others would like to try my device 

for securing regular attendance. I have 
found it very successful in my second and third 
grades during the past school year. 

Our report cards are issued every six weeks. 
They are placed in ordinary white envelopes to 
be taken home by the children, but every girl or 
boy in my room who has a perfect attendance 
record receives for his report card a brown en- 
velope with a large gold star on it. These en- 
velopes I make myself, out of brown construc- 
tion paper, the same size as the ordinary en- 
velopes, but opening and notched at one end, and 





without a flap. I paste the star, which is about 
the size of a quarter, near the opening of the 
envelope. The stars can be purchased at any 
stationery dealer’s for ten cents a box. 

This starred envelope greatly appeals to the 
child. It is different from the ordinary one and 
stands for achievement and honor. He is proud 
of it and anxious to carry it home. The parents, 
realizing how much it means to him, encourage 
him to keep up his good attendance.—LovisE D. 
Buck, Wisconsin. 


Attractive Curtains 


URTAINS make a schoolroom more attrac- 

tive. One can make good-looking curtains out 
of cheesecloth at very little expense. The cur- 
tains can be dipped in tea to give them a rich 
cream color, or can be dyed any color desired by 
using house paint diluted with gasoline. If the 
tea is used, the curtains should be starched; but 
if the paint and gasoline are used, no starch is 
required, as the paint gives them the desired 
stiffness. The curtains may be finished by run- 
ning three or four rows of bright-colored yarn 
through the bottoms and one or two rows along 
the edges, or by sewing Mother Goose patterns 
on them.—MArRY JANE MILLER, Texas. 


Individual Self-Rating Charts 


Ope of the most effective ways to bring up the 
citizenship record of a class is a self-rating 
method in which a daily check is kept by every 
child. A pupil will always work more intensely 
and more spontaneously in a system of his own 
creating than in a system imposed by another. 
Likewise, he will derive more benefit from a 
grading which is a result of his own judgment 
than from a grading which is the result of his 
teacher’s judgment. 

Discuss with the class the various factors 
contributory to good classroom citizenship. Let 
the children form their own questionnaire and 
make individual books containing their ques- 
tions, so arranged that there is space for daily 
entries which they themselves shall make. A 
junior high-school class formulated the rating 
chart given below. The beneficial results were 
noted immediately, and were of such a nature 
that they were apparent in the behavior of the 
individuals while they were attending other 
classes. 

. Did I enter the room quietly to-day? 

. Did I settle down to work quickly to-day? 

. Did I come to class with all the necessary 

materials to-day? 

Did I work independently to-day? 

Was I at all times courteous to-day? 

. Did I use every minute of my time to good 
advantage to-day? 

7. Did I show the proper spirit of thrift to- 

day? 

8. Am I satisfied with my work to-day? 

9. Total number of checks for the day. 

10. Total number of checks for the week.— 
ALICE MARY GREER, California. 


one ONE 


Material for Coping Saw Work 


I HAVE found it very hard to obtain material 
for coping saw and wood work in a rural 
school. Last year, when the children were in- 
terested in this work, we gathered material that 
could be used for it. 

A white bus was made from a cheese box. 
The box was used for the body; wheels were 
made from odd pieces of board; the hood and 
fenders from cardboard; and the windshield 
from shiny, transparent wrapping paper taken 
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from a candy box. (This paper also makes ex- 
cellent windows and may be used to represent 
ice.) The bus was painted white and lights 
were added. 

Grape baskets were used to good advantage in 
constructing doll cradles. The handles were 
taken off and the rockers were made with the 
coping saw. The frame was then painted white. 
The cradle may be lined with cretonne, voile, or 
any soft material. 

Peach and orange crates are also excellent ma- 
terial for coping saw work.—ESsTHER MILLS, 
Minnesota. 





Laurel Wreaths for Spelling 


TOLD my class a story in which was de- 

scribed the ancient custom of crowning vic- 
tors with a laurel wreath. We decided to have a 
Laurel-Wreath Contest in spelling. 

One of the children made a Laurel-Wreath 
Roll. He cut a large circle of drawing paper, 


and bordered it with a design of laurel leaves, 
to represent the wreath. The center was left 
blank to contain names. 

Each child with one hundred per cent in spell- 
ing was given the privilege of printing his name 
on one of the laurel leaves on the roll. After a 
pupil had had his name printed on twenty-five 
leaves, it was written in gold on the Laurel- 
Wreath Roll. 

As soon as there were five names on the roll, 
these five pupils were rewarded with some little 
privilege or prize. We stressed the honor of 
having one’s name on the roll, however, rather 
than the desirability of receiving the reward.— 
NORAH SMARIDGE, New Jersey. 


Sanitary Brigade 
ORGANIZED my first- and second-grade 
classes into a “sanitary brigade.” Each 

child’s ten fingers were the private soldiers over 
which the child was captain. Each Monday 


morning one pupil in each row was appointe 
colonel of his row, and I was major-general 9 
all troops. 

Each captain inspected his ten soldiers daily 
and demanded that right and left thumbkin: 
right and left pointers, right and left longme, 
ringmen, and littlemen be perfectly clean; the 
the colonel inspected the captains; and finally 
the general had a grand review of all the troops, 
The colonels made daily inspections. If anyoy 
was found with unclean hands or face, a ney 
colonel was appointed for the row in which th 
child was found, or if a colonel failed to kee 
his own hands clean, a new officer was appointed 

Inspection was made every morning and an 
reported disorder was remedied in the lavatory 
When there was no further need of scrutiny 
to clean hands and faces, and when, therefore 
the game had lost interest, a similar game wa; 
instituted that required clean teeth, brushed 
hair, and clean shoes.—A COLORADO TEACHER, 
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Our pupils take care of the birds the entire year, using our Christmas trees in winter. 
children bring food and suet, and put the food into trays on the trees. 


In the photograph you can see the colony house and one of the baths. 
house and tied firmly through a crack in the roof. 
summer changed their minds, to the amusement and joy of all. 

The boys clean and repair the houses when they are taken down. 
of in the basement until they are able to leave. 

Over thirty different kinds of birds make their homes with us yearly. 


An All-the-Year Bird Project | 


By> KATE E. LAMB 


UR bird project has been carried on for the past four years and never for a moment have the children lost interest in it. 
having the largest and most beautiful school grounds in the city of Rutland, with twenty-six elm trees forming a fence around the grounds, It 


The children love the birds and carry this work to their home yards; and their parents are studying with them so as to “keep up” with the 





These trees are fastened securely to the ground, and the 
The trays and the wire containers which hold the suet are made by the pu- 
The containers are similar to a soap shake so that the suet cannot be taken away, and each bird may get his “peck.” 

We have thirty-two bird houses, one colony house, and two baths, made by’the children of our six grades. 


You will also notice on the table a robin’s nest built upon the roof of a 
These same robins built their nest in the crotch of the tree above this house a year ago; and last 


We leave two out for sheiter in the winter. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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We are fortunate in 
The baths are used as feeders in win- 


Sick or injured birds are taken care 
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‘The children 


went at ther afternoon work 


with a xest 


Miss Jeannette Laughlin 


(CARRINGTON, N. DAK.) 


tells how the 
Postum Hot Lunch Plan 


worked out in her school 


2 


_ I talked the plan over with some of the 
parents, who offered assistance by loaning the 
utensils needed—a large kettle, small stew pan, 
measuring cup, ladle spoon, stirring spoon and 
dishpan. Our heating system consisted of a large 
hot blast heater, the top of which served very 
nicely as a cook stove. 


“The first Postum we used was the big sample 
tin sent by the company. The children took turns 
bringing milk, sugar, etc. At first recess, I meas- 
ured the ingredients and put the milk on the 
heater in the large kettle. When that had scalded 
(but not boiled), I set it at the back of the heater 
to keep hot. At noon, while the children prepared 
for lunch, I mixed the Postum with the milk. 


“By that time each child had a newspaper 
neatly spread on his desk, with his lunch, cup 
and spoon before him. The Postum was then 
served from the kettle. Instead of hurrying 
through their lunch, the children made a real 
meal of it, laughing and talking as they ate. 
When they had finished, each child carried his 
cup and spoon back to the table, where they were 
washed by thedishwashers appointed forthat week. 


“The hot lunch seemed to give the children 
g 

more ‘pep’, and they went back to their after- 

noon work with a zest.” 


Hundreds of teachers have found the Postum 
Hot Lunch Plan as simple, practical—and suc- 
cessful—as Miss Laughlin. By adding one hot, 
nourishing drink—Instant Postum made with 
milk—to the cold lunches the children bring, the 
Plan changes the mid-day meal from a routine 
bolting of food into an anticipated event, and 
sends the children back to their desks as eager for 
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work as they were in the morning. Teaching is 
lighter, discipline easier. 

Instant Postum made with milk is prepared 
with amazing ease and quickness. Just Instant 
Postum and hot (not boiled) milk—these, with a 
little sweetening, make this delicious, healthful 
drink. Children love its flavor—even children 
who do not like milk alone. And it’s so good 
for them! Not a trace of caffein in it—just the 
wholesome elements of whole wheat and bran 
combined with the body-building nourishment 


of milk. 


Accept this free offer 


We will send you, free, a booklet showing how 
easily and inexpensively the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan can be started in your school. This 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


MAIL 





booklet details every step—facilities needed, 
financial arrangements, etc. 


With the booklet, we will send a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum free, so that you may test it in 
your school. Have your principal sign the cou- 
pon, or, if yours is a one-room school, your own 
signature will be sufficient. ; 
THIS COUPON NOW! 








EpucationaL DerarTMENT 
Postum Company, INcorPoRATED 
Battie Creex, Mica, 

Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to Schoel 
Principals, together with booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch 
Plan. 


Name......... 
Street... 
School. 


wtate.. 


City... 








In Canada, Canavian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bidg., ; 
Toronto 2, Ont. i ; 















James Learns About 
Arbor Day 
By Ruth Thompson 


TimME—A spring morning. 

PLaceE—On the edge of a forest. 

PROPERTIES—Book, wooden bench, a 
piece of gum; wicker lunch box in 
which are the following: cinnamon 
rolls, thermos bottle supposedly filled 
with cocoa, olives, pressed figs, wal- 
nuts, almonds, Brazil nuts, apple, 
orange, and maple sugar. 


CHARACTERS 


JaMES—A schoolboy 
EIGHT BROWNIES 
SEVEN SPRITES 


SUGGESTIONS 


More or fewer Brownies and Sprites 
may be used, as desired. If more, the 
conversation may be arranged so that 
each Brownie or Sprite has but one 
speech to make, instead of Brownie 1 
and Sprite 1, ete., doing more talking. 
If fewer are desired, the conversation 
may be assigned accordingly, the con- 
versation being allotted to the number 
of children taking part. The scene may 
be arranged as if there were a forest 
in the background. This effect can be 
obtained by banking branches of trees 
or shrubs in the background, or by 
painting a scene, or by drawing trees 
on the background, if there are no 
other facilities. Green burlap could be 
used with cut-outs of trees, which the 
children have made, attached thereto. 
The wooden bench is in the foreground, 
thus leaving space for the Sprites and 
Brownies in the background. When 
the scene opens, James is discovered 
seated on the bench. He is wearing his 
rubbers. Beside him on the bench are 
a book and a wicker lunch basket. In 
his pocket is a stick of gum. Brownies 
may have on Brownie costumes, brown, 
the color of the bark of some tree, and 
the Sprites may be dressed in forest 
green. Costumes, of course, are not 
necessary, for it is just as much fun 
merely “to pretend” when it is impos- 
sible to have certain materials, and 
none of the value of the lesson is lost. 


DIALOGUE 


JAMES (to himself, as he is seated on 
the bench)—Oh, how I detest Arbor 
Day! I am so tired of being told to 
“help protect forests” and to “put out 
fires” and of obeying every slogan I 
hear! I wish sometimes that someone 
would give me a reason for protecting 
trees. They always seem to me to be 
getting along all right. 


(A group of Brownies and Sprites 
of the forest appear in the background, 
and upon hearing what James says, 
they look at one another in distress and 
shake their heads sadly. A group of 
Brownies approach James.) 

BROWNIE 1—Would you mind letting 
me borrow your rubbers? 


JAMES (crossly)—It is not wet now, 
as it was earlier this morning—and, 
anyway, my rubbers would be far too 
large for you. (Hesitates.) But yes, 
you may borrow them! (Takes off 
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rubbers and gives them to Brownie, 
who puts them on and shuffles around 
his companions.) 

BrRowNlgE 2—Oh, James, I’d like to 
borrow your book! It might amuse me 
for a while! (Takes book from bench 
and runs back to join his group, laugh- 
ing.) 

JAMES (looking distressed) — They 
ought to be taught that borrowing 
things is not the best manners! 

BROWNIES 3 AND 4 (rush to James) 
—Why, James, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for sitting while ladies are 
standing. Come on, get off that bench! 
(They almost push James off the bench, 
and James stands on one foot and then 
another, looking very much disgusted. 
The Brownies carry the bench to the 
back, where the Sprites are standing. 
They crowd upon it delightedly, gig- 
gling and laughing.) 

BROWNIE 5 (approaching James)—I 
like your shoes, and if you don’t mind 
I'll take them! (He begins to unlace 
James’s shoes.) 

JAMES (struggling)—You can’t have 
my shoes! I never knew such crazy 
things to happen! I must be dreaming! 

BROWNIE 1 (steps out again)—Oh 
no, James, we’re giving you a lesson 
concerning trees! 

JAMES (surprised) —Why, what do 
you mean? 

BROWNIE 1—You said you’d like to 
know why one must help to preserve 
the forests, and you wondered of what 
use trees are. We're showing you! I 
took your rubbers, because if you don’t 
like trees you should not profit by their 
products. 

JAMES—What on earth have my rub- 
bers to do with trees? 

BRowNigE 1—Rubber is made from 
the juice of the rubber tree! 
JAMES—Good gracious! 

about my book? 

Brownie 2—I took the book because 
the paper in it is made from wood. 

JAMES—I never heard of 
thing! 

Brownies 3 AND 4—The bench you 
were sitting on is made of wood. 

JAMES (as Brownie 5 


But what 


such a 


stands dang- 


ling his shoes by the strings)—But my | 


shoes aren’t made of wood! 

BROWNIE 5—No, but the leather of 
which they are made was tanned with 
a preparation made from the bark of 
a tree. 





(James takes gum from pocket. Re- 
moves paper from gum.) 

Brownie 6—If you've finished ex- 
plaining to that stupid boy, I’d like to 
have that piece of gum he is just going 
to put into his mouth! The base of 
gum is made from the milky sap of a 
tree. 

(The Brownie begins to pinch James 
and James hands him the gum. The 
dainty Sprites now come forward in a 
group.) 

Sprites (in chorus)—Oh, but we’re 
hungry! (They stand near James.) 

Sprite 1—Oh look! James has a 
lunch box made of wicker, and wicker 
is made of the twigs of a willow tree! 
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tree product. Now we can have every- 
thing in the lunch box that is the prod- 
uct of trees. 


(Sprite 1 opens box and all peer in 
as James groans. They give squeals 
of delight and all hop around.) 

Sprite 1—How wonderful! Cinna- 
mon rolls! My favorite of favorites! 
I can have them, too, because cinna- 
mon is the spicy bark of an East Indi- 
an tree. (Takes a bite of the roll.) 
Oh, yum, yum! It’s so good! I think 
James’s mother must have made it! 

Sprite 2—Here’s a thermos bottle! 
(Sniffs.) It’s cocoa! Cocoa is made 
from the cacao bean, which grows on a 
tropical tree. Oh, goody, I shall drink 
the cocoa! 


(James appears nervous as_ he 
watches his lunch disappear.) 


Sprite 3—Olives! They’re 
They grow on the olive tree! 

Sprite 4—Here are some pressed 
figs! I’d rather have candied figs, but 
figs are figs—and figs grow on a tree. 
I claim them! 

Sprite 5—Do give me a chance. I 
see some nuts—walnuts, almonds, Bra- 
zil nuts! 
I'll eat every one. 

Sprite 6—The fresh apples and or- 
anges for me! 
the doctor away,” you know, so I'll 
take the fruit, for it, too, is the prod- 
uct of trees. 

Sprite 7—Oh, look! Here’s some- 
thing none of you has seen! Now it’s 
mine! Real maple sugar! It’s made 
from the sap of the maple tree. This 
certainly is a wonderful lunch—and if 
it were not for the trees it would not 
have been possible! 

(The Sprites all run back to their 
bench. The Brownies walk thought- 
fully around James.) 

Brownie 1—I don’t know whether 
we should let him go home or not. If 
we do, he will benefit by the tree 
products again, and he is so undeserv- 
ing! 

BROWNIE 


mine! 





2—Oh, don’t blame him. 


He didn’t know any better, but he’s | 


learning now. 

JaMEs—Yes, and I’m catching cold 
standing here in my stocking feet, too. 

BROWNIE 3—Don’t worry. If you 
catch cold the trees will help you again. 
| Just take some quinine—that’s a good 
medicine, and it’s extracted from the 
bark of a tree! 
| Brownie 4—Yes, and breathe euca- 
| lyptus oil and rub your throat with it. 
, It’s wonderful for colds! 

SprRITE 1 (calls from the bench)— 
And if you are catching cold, drop a 
| little camphor on a lump of sugar. 
| That will stop it. Camphor is a medi- 
| cine made from the camphor tree! 

BRowNIE 5—Really, if you go home 
you will have a difficult time warming 
up without the aid of trees and their 
products. First, your home is made of 
lumber, and so the trees shelter you! 
Even if your house were left to you, 
you could not light a fire to cook with 
or warm yourself, for of what are 
matches made? And you couldn’t burn 





He has no right to that box, for it is a | 


They’re good enough for me. | 


“An apple a day keeps | 
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wood, for that is tree material, tog, 

Brownlie 6—He could not burn cog) 
| either, for coal, many thousands and 
thousands of years ago was wood! 
When the trees grew old, fell, rotted. 
mixed with other vegetation, and grad. 
ually became buried deeper and deeper 
in the earth, the pressure and othe 
processes gradually made what we cal! 
coal. 

JAMES—Really, my friends, I never 
knew all of these things. If you ay 
sprites of the trees, I don’t blame you 
for being angry with me! 

BROWNIE 7—We have not finished 
with you yet. If we made you tired you 
couldn’t even go to bed! You certainly 
could not if you have a wooden bed. 
stead—and wooden bedsteads are the 
fashion these days! 

BrowniE 8—As far as that goes, 
he’d have very little furniture if it 
were not for the trees. Just think— 
chairs, tables, beds—I could go on and 
on naming articles of furniture made 
of wood! 


BROWNIE 1—Think of the things he 
uses at school that are tree products! 
BrRowNIE 2—And in the garden! 

SPRITE 2 (approaches the group)— 
| He could not travel, either! Parts of 
| ships are made of wood, and think of 
|the miles and miles and miles of rail- 
road ties which are used in building 
tracks on which trains run. 

SpritrE 3—Some messages he coull 
not send were it not for telegraph 
poles. Parts of radio sets, even, ar 
made of wood! 

JAMES—I never thought of that! 

BROWNIE 1 (not unkindly)—Don't 
you really think, James, it’s because 
you “never thought” about Arbor Day 
that it has had no significance to you’ 
Teachers may teach and tell forever, 
but if you do not try to learn, all the 
time and effort is wasted—and maybe 
your own life, too! 

Sprite 5—While you’re being prac- 
tical, why don’t you remind James that 
cork is made from the bark of trees 
—or rather is the bark of a tree? 

BRowNIE 1—Some bridges are made 
of wood! 

BROWNIE 2—<And some pails! 

Brownieé 3—And handles of brooms! 

BROWNIE 4—And wheelbarrows! 

SpriIrE 1—Why not think of the 
trees from another point of view? 

JAMES—What do you mean? If 
many more points of view are put be 
fore me, I’ll find a use for a tree my- 
self. I'll climb it to get out of your 
way! 








(All laugh.) 


Sprite 1—I mean the beauty of trees 
—swaying and bending and rustling 
in the breeze, peering through veils of 
gray fog, etched against a wild and 
stormy sky, sparkling in the sunshine 
after rain. I mean the happy, shelter 
ing boughs where the birds build theif 
nests. I mean the delight we take ® 
a tree in summer when the weather 
warm and its shade is so welcome. 
have you ever seen the lacy pattert 
on the ground that the leaves 
| when the sun is shining through 
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COUPON FOR THE 
NUMBER OF CHARTS 
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A New Help... 


in leaching Oral Hygiene 


THe Couegate CLean TeetH CHarr 


Send the coupon for these new helpful 
charts, with full information about 
Learn about the 
award, Also secure a generous supply 


of other Colgate Classroom Helps er 
ALL FREE ...ALL FROM ONE 


how to use them. 


COUPON 


HERE is something new... 


entertaining for your pupils. 


The chart does this simply and easily for you. You 
merely mail us the coupon below. We send you the 
charts, one for each pupil. Each child takes his chart 
home and hangs it on the bathroom wall or in some other 
Every time his teeth are brushed, 


convenient place. 
morning and night, the chart is checked. 


At the end of three months the children forward their 2 


charts (filled out in accordance with the 
instructions on the back) to Colgate & 
Company. 


Bronze Pins for Members 


Each child whose chart shows that he has 
brushed his teeth twice a day, missing not 
more than ten brushings during the three 
months, will receive, direct from us, a 
beautiful bronze Health Club pin and will 
automatically become a member in good 
standing of the Colgate Health Club. 
Children who do not miss a single brush- 
ing will also receive a pin and the special 
distinction of Honor Roll membership. 

Here is a chance to organize a local 
branch of this club among your pupils and 





something surprisingly 
helpful . . . the Colgate Clean Teeth Chart. This 
chart makes oral hygiene more interesting . . . 








COLGATE'S 


CHART 


FIRST MONTH 


more 
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MONTH | THIRD MONTH 





BRUSH YOUR TEETH EVERY DAY WITH COLGATES 


- 


AND WIN THIS BEAUTIFUL HEALTH CLUB PIN @ 
[eee et | weet es 
GOOD TEETH-GOOD HEALTH 


This is the Colgate Clean Teeth 
Chart... to help you teach Oral 
Hygiene. Every child who fills it 
out recerves a beautiful bronze 
pin. Oral Hygiene becomes more 
interesting, more exciting with 
this new help. Send the coupon 
below for a supply for your pupils. 

















make an interesting contest of regular tooth 
brushing. You can think of lots of ways of 
stimulating interest in this contest. Such a 
club will offer fun and entertainment for 
your pte well as making the teach- 
ing of oral hygiene easier for you. 

The club, in name and in fact, serves as a 
constant reminder for clean teeth. It in- 
duces those pupils who have not yet joined 
to hurry and qualify for membership through 
the Colgate Clean Teeth Charts. 


With your charts will come these 
other classroom helps FREE 


The charts are only one feature of Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps. In addition we furnish 
you with the following free material. 

1. The “Dental Lesson” 

A helpful 24-page booklet, full of interest- 


ing tooth facts arranged in the form of 
dental lesson plans and lectures. 

2. Trial-size tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
One for each of your pupils. 

3. Souvenir teachers’ package. 

4. A regular-size tube of Ribbon Dental 
Cream—for your own use—or as an award 
for special work in Oral Hygiene. 


Send the coupon 


The coupon below will bring you a supply 
of Colgate’s Classroom Helps . . . FREE. 
Don’t miss this chance to obtain these 
latest, most complete aids to teaching Oral 
Hygiene. 










Gentlemen: 





FILLIN THE 


YOU NEED 


Colgate & Company, Dept.219-C, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


0 Please send me, free of charge, 
Clean Teeth Charts ONLY. 


DU ttttassacdtavubibebsdind ben enekeweadan School 


Cee 


0 Please send me, free of charge an assortment of Oral Hygiene Classroom 
helps (including Clean Teeth Charts) for 
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(Pill in the number of charts you need) 
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to have 
seesaws 


Children love 
hammocks and 
under the trees. They love to scuff 
through a pile of leaves in the fall. 
Boys love to climb trees. Such pleas- 
ure, such beauty! All these are gifts 
of the gracious trees! 

BrowNig 1—That was a good speech 


branches? 
swings and 


and a reminder of tree-gifts that we 
practical ones may not have had in 
mind. I know, too, that trees make 
good soil. Leaf mold is very rich. 


The ground under the trees serves as 
a reservoir, too; water drains slowly 
from it, as the soil is more absorbent 
than earth of the open spaces. 
Brownie 2—There is more dampness 
where there are trees. 
because their roots tap water sources 
deep and wide in the earth. The roots 
send the moisture up to the leaves. 
They, in turn, give out moisture. 


BrowNleE 3—Trees hold soil together. | 


They keep ground from being washed 
away by waves and floods. 

Brownie 4—Some trees serve 
wind breaks in windy stretches 
country. 

Brownie 1—James looks so serious! 
I believe he now understands some- 
thing about why we should protect the 
forests and plant trees. 
cut down, at least one should be plant- 
ed. If the trees are not preserved, in 
time there will be no more. 

(Brownies and Sprites return James’s 
rubbers, shoes, and book.) 

Sprite 1—I’m really sorry we ate 
your nice tree lunch, James, but it was 
so good, and if we hadn’t, you would 
not have remembered this lesson so 
well! 

JamMes—lI’ll not only remember, but 
I'll tell everyone I know about trees. 
Thanks for the lesson. I know now 
why we should all help to preserve our 
forests! (Exit James.) 

(Sprites and Brownies join hands 
and sing the following to the tune of 
“America.”’) 

The forest trees we love, 

We thank the power above 

That gives such gifts. 

We hope all trees to save, 

For they such good gifts give— 

Without the forest trees 

We could not live! 


of 


Spring 
By Elsie M. Fowler 
Oh, everything is telling it— 
The butterflies and bees, 
The soft grass creeping through the 
earth, 
The leaflets on the trees, 
The little yellow crocuses, 
The smiling sky of blue, 
And every dancing daisy 
With its sunny bonnet, new; 
And I—I cannot help 
Wanting to skip and sing, 
Because there’s Robin Redbreast, 
And I know it’s Spring—it’s Spring! 


St. Patrick’s Day 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


Oh, don’t forget that blustery March 
Brings in St. Patrick’s Day, 
When all of Ireland’s children 
Sing a blithe and gladsome lay, 
And, scattered all about the world, 
The color emerald green 
In honor of St. Patrick 
On the seventeenth is seen. 


Trees are moist | 


For every tree | 
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A Tree-o-logue 
By Maude Wood Henry 


|“We must plant for the future,’ 
Frisky as he 

Briskly dug a fine hole for a coming 
nut tree; 

“A squirrel must look to his grand- 
children’s needs 

And we cannot grow trees if we eat all 
the seeds; 

That’s a lesson I learned long before 
Arbor Day”— 

And he covered the nut in a competent 
way; 

“Generations of squirrels to come will 
thank me 


said 


For the nut crops they gather from 
this walnut tree.” 
“That’s the right way to talk,” said 


a Breeze passing by, 
| You’re a pretty good planter, but then, 
s0 am I; 
| Here are seed- pods with wings I can 
start on their way 


as | 
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So they can be sprouting before Arbor 
Day; 

It is easy for me; 

And off on their 
ships will go; 

Dame Nature put sails on the seeds of 
some trees, 

And all they require is 
breeze.” 


all I need do is blow, 
travels these seed- 


a favoring 


“Dear me,” jeered a Bird, 
two are so smart 

One would think to hear you that tree- 

planting’s an art; 

puff up one’s cheeks and say: 

‘Pouf!’ takes no brains, 

And one can dig holes without very 
great pains; 

I carry tree seeds right inside of my 
beak 

And find them locations each day in 
the week; 


“but you 


To 


To help pay our tree debt, winds, birds | 


and beasts may 
As well work as school children do 
Arbor Day.” 





Sanan Frances Ciarx 


The Laughing Breeze 


Rerun Streruens-PorTER 
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March Moods 


| By Sarah Grames Clark 


When the wind in the tree tops Sings 
out, “Whoo-ee,” 
Because it’s so very cold, 
When the squirrel squeaks out a soft 
“Squee-ee,” 
And the owl in his feathers whines, 
“Pity me,” 
And even the snowbirds scold; 
When the logs are piled in a drifted 
heap, 
And the hanging bat is too cold to 
sleep; 
When never a grown-up is seen all day, 
And never a child goes out to play, 
You'll agree it’s March—and well yo: 
may! 


When the sun in the tree tops is yellow 
mist, 
And twinkles with rays of spring; 





When the icy waters are warmly 
kissed, 

And the gardener checks his seeds on 
the list, 


And the first of the robins sing; 
When the children play with hoop and 


ball, 

And their merry laughter floats over 
all; 

When the daylight lingers till even- 
time, 


And waits for six by the steeple chime, 
You'll agree it’s March, in ’most any 
clime. 


When the weather varies from hour to 
hour, 
And no one foretells it right, 
When the sun shines full with warmth 
and power, 
Then changes to hide in a chill cloud 
tower; 
Till you shiver with all your might; 
When robins are sorry they came s0 
soon 
And then are glad and carol a tune; 
When mayhap you'll find on a maple 
tree 
A bluebird, singing of summer-to-be, 
That’s March—just March—you may 
well agree! 


Arbor Day 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Arbor is a Latin word that always 
means a tree, 

And so, when we have Arbor Day, it’s 
tree day, don’t you see? 

And we should plant a tree each year, 
at home, by road, or field, 

And then, you know, in years to come, 
its fruitage it will yield. 


Perhaps ’twill give us fruit to eat, oF 
nuts we love so well, 

Or maybe it will give us shade—its 
mission you can tell. 

So spare the trees as years go by, be 
thankful for their shade, ; 
For when God made his finest things, 

a tree was what he made. 





Signs of Spring 
By Blanche Carter Bowers 


The signs of spring are everywhere. 
The biuebird’s song is in the air; 
The smiling sun looks warmly down 
Upon the fields and gardens brow®; 
The crocus shows her lovely head; 
The maple buds are turning red; 
And by the brooksides, far and neat, 
The children find the pussies dear. 
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Large Poster, 29x21 inches, reproducing this painting in eight colors, 
similar to the 1927 poster, will be sent upon receipt of 10c in stamps or 
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coin by Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 





IF EVERY pupil were physically unhandi- 
capped, the teacher’s problem would be much 
less difficult. 

Help your pupils to help themselves to 
health by a study of their food habits. Help 
them to select foods wisely. Urge them to 
eat a wholesome breakfast each morning 
before coming to school. 


| KELLOGG COMPANY 


Please send me free copies 
“] Trail Cookery 


"] Week of Camp Meals 





Helloggs 


Help Teachers in Health Work 


Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





One way of appealing to a boy or girl is 
thrdugh the medium of camp cookery. This 
may be the means of arousing interest in 
proper diet. A meal out-of-doors can be as 
well balanced as a home dinner — but with 
the added zest of the unusual. 

Let us send you recipes for Trail and 
Camp Cookery and Camp Menu Suggestions. 





Songs, Plays and 





Around the World with 


the Children 
By Natalie Wagner 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SPEAKER—Ordinary dress. 

Eskimo (boy)—Fur coat and hood; 
moccasins and leggings. 

JAPANESE (girl) —Kimono, with wide 
sash of cloth or crepe paper. Paper 
chrysanthemum at either side of head. 

CHINESE (boy)-—Small round cap of 
bright color; kimono-like jacket, with 
sleeves wide at bottom; long trousers; 
low shoes (felt bedroom slippers may 
be used). 

AraB (boy) — Long white robe — 
draped sheet may be used; white cloth 
on head, falling over head and upon 
neck and held in place with a small cord 
tied around the head; sandals. (In- 
soles fastened on the foot by means of 
tape make good imitation of the latter.) 

TrR1sH (girl) 
green skirt; green tam o’ shanter. 

Scotcn (boy) Short sack coat; 
plaid kilts; plaid scarf or cloth used as 
shawl draped over left shoulder and 
fastened under right arm; heavy stock- 
ings reaching to just below knee; low 
shoes; tam o’ shanter cap. 

Fiuirino (girl) —White waist; bright 
colored skirt; apron in contrasting 
color. 

Swiss (girl)—White guimpe, with 
full sleeves, elbow length; bright col- 
ored bodice and short, full skirt; dark 
colored stockings; low shoes. 

GERMAN (girl)—-White dress; black 
apron with colored paper figures sewed 
across the bottom; white stockings; 
black shoes. 

Dutcn Boy—Round black cap (no 
visor), bright colored blouse with two 
rows of buttons down front; very full 
trousers gathered about waist and bag- 
gy at knee; black stockings; wooden 
shoes. (Imitation wooden shoes may 
be made from brown wrapping paper 
and worn over ordinary shoes.) 

Dutch Girt — White cap, Dutch 
style; light colored waist trimmed with 
bright colored bands of contrasting 
material; very full skirt reaching to 
ankles; apron tying about waist; shoes 
and stockings like the Dutch Boy’s. 

INDIAN Brave—Brown shirt; khaki 


trousers fringed with brown cambric | 


or brown and red crepe paper fringe; 
headband with one or more feathers; 
moccasins (may be made of denim or 
gunny sack); bright blanket may be 
worn over one shoulder. 


Squaw—Campfire Girl costume, or 
dress made of long gunny sack or den- 
im trimmed in fringe. Over this have 
shorter Indian skirt of the gunny sack 
coming to the knees and worn with a 
bright colored skirt. Beads; headband 
with not more than one feather in it. 

AFRICAN—Dressed as plantation ne- 
gro — wide-brimmed straw hat; loose 
fitting coat; dark colored trousers or 
overalls. 


Goppess oF Liserty — Long, loose 
white cheesecloth dress, Grecian style. 


THE PLAY 

SPEAKER—Suppose we take a jour- 
ney this evening to some of the other 
countries of the earth to see the 
strange things that are there and to 
learn about the people. The earth, 
you know, is round, like a ball, and is 
made up of water and land, and when 


Black bodice; full | 
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| people really travel around the earth, 
they must go much of the way in ships. 
First let us visit some of our brothers 
and sisters in the cold lands. Let us 
go in an airship. It’s much easier than 
walking. Close your eyes! Whist! 
we are there! How cold it is! Jack 
Frost is biting our noses, but we don’t 
care. Here comes an Eskimo. 
(Eskimo boy enters.) 


Esk1mo—I am an Eskimo. I live in 
this chilly northern climate all the 
time, but I do not mind the cold be- 
| cause I am dressed so warmly. Notice 
| my warm furry coat. There is fur on 
the inside and fur on the outside. My 
| home is made of blocks of snow in the 
| winter and in the summer time I live 
in a tent of skins. Here is a picture of 

| my dog team. How would you like to 
| have some dogs like them? We use a 
| boat called a kayak made of wood and 
| bones covered with skins. In the top 
of the boat is a hole in which we sit 
and paddle. 
all sorts of fun, and if you’d like to 
| stay for a while, I should like to have 
you as my guest. 


(Unseen chorus sings any Eskimo | 


song. Eskimo bows and goes over to 
other side of stage.) 

SPEAKER—How cold it is here at the 
|;northern part of the earth! If we 
were to travel to the South Pole we 
| should find it cold there, too. But mid- 
way between the North and South 
poles there is a hot place. It is the land 
surrounding the equator. This is where 
the sun is the hottest. Will you close 
| your eyes again? Now we are in Af- 
|rica, where it is very warm. 
comes one of our little black brothers. 

(Enter African.) 


AFRICAN—I belong to the race that 
comes from Africa. It’s very hot 
there—so hot, that the sun beats down 
and brings out all the pigment in our 
skin and we are black. We belong to 
the black race of man. I wish I could 
take you through the jungles and show 
you all the wild animals that live there, 
but I am afraid that you would not 
like to stay very long. Our houses are 
made of mud and straw. We eat fruit 
most of the time. 
live in America. 
to the white people, but when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was president of the 
United States, we were freed. (Stands 
beside the Eskimo and pretends to 
shiver.) 

Speaker—Leaving the Africans, we 
shall go back to the coast and sail on a 








We Eskimo children have | 


Here | 


A great many of us | 
We used to be slaves | 


| ship many miles east and north. Now 
| we are nearing some beautiful islands 
not far from Eastern Asia. Here 
comes a Japanese maiden. She is car- 
rying an armful of flowers. I should 
tell you that Japan is called The Flow- 
ery Kingdom. 
(Enter Japanese Maiden, taking 
very short steps. She kneels to the 
floor, bows very low and then rises.) 
JAPANESE—Would you like some of 
my flowers? They are very plentiful 
here. Do you notice my costume? This 


only for school they wear different 
clothes. The Japanese boys have their 
hair cut short. It is black and brush- 
like. The girls all have long hair, 
and wear it combed in rolls up the 
back. At night they rest their heads 
on a block of wood to keep from disar- 
ranging their hair. I think our homes 
are very pretty. The roof of my home 
is of black tiles, the outer walls are of 
wood, and the inner walls are of pa- 
per. We ride about in jinrikishas, 
which are little two-wheeled carriages 
drawn by men. Girls’ day in Japan 
comes on March third. Then every 
girl gets a new doll and the Japanese 
hold what they call the Festival of the 
Dolls. Boys’ day comes on May fifth. 
Then the boys celebrate with flags and 
kites. We people of Japan have very 
jolly times, and of course, we like our 
country. We belong to the yellow race. 
So do the Chinese. (Bows and takes 
position next to the African.) 
SPEAKER—We have now said good- 
by to Japan and have gone westward 
to China. The land is flat and level. 
| The level fields are divided into small 








ones on which rice is grown. There are | 


also many mulberry trees on which the 
silkworms feed. China was the first 
country in the world to make silk. It 
was also the first to make use of tea. 
See! On every side there are mud 
huts. 

CHINESE (entering)—This is the way 
we Chinamen dress. You’ve probably 
seen some of us in your own country. 
Many of us go to your country and 
run laundries. We Chinese know noth- 
ing about your Christmas or Fourth 
of July or Easter. Our special holiday 
is New Year’s Day. On this day we 
all celebrate our birthdays. It is every- 
_body’s birthday and we all have a good 
| time running about and wishing every- 
| body we meet “many happy returns of 
the day.” On New Year’s Day we ex- 
pete. gifts wrapped in red paper, 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Day, and Peace Day. 


Plays for School Days. 
and grammar grades. 


(192 pages. 
Includes, 


Day Plays. (112 pages. 





A Pageant of Spring. 


Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) 
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Timely Entertainment Books 


for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s 


Twenty-one short plays adapted to intermediate 


during the year, a spring play—‘“The Garden of Flowers” and two May 
40 cents. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. 
ing parts and as many other characters as desired. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 


A most useful collection in preparing 
40 cents.) 


among other plays suitable for use 


) 


Four speak- 
(15 cents.) 
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is the way the children of Japan dress, | 
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| which means good luck. Our books are 
not like yours. The lines run up ang 
down instead of across, as in your 
books. We have many interesting 
games which I will show you if yoy 
| will stay. (Bows and takes position 
| next to Japanese.) 

SPEAKER—Leaving the home of the 
| Chinese, we shall travel eastward 
through China to the Pacific Ocean and 
then southward in a great steamship, 
Now we are on some beautiful islands, 
There are palm trees on the shore. We 
are in the islands known as the Philip. 
pines. 


(Enter Filipino.) 


FILIPINO—This is the way we Filj. 
pino children dress. It’s so hot where 
we live that we don’t need many 
clothes. We are of the brown race, 
and are not so tall as you are. Bana- 
nas grow almost everywhere here inp 
these islands, but in our own language 
they are called abaca. Sugar cane also 
grows here in abundance. Most of our 
houses are built upon posts because it 
rains so much here that the houses 
have to be kept high and dry. When 
you have day in your country, we have 
night here. Isn’t that strange? If you 
do not believe that, ask your teacher 
and see what she says. (Stands nezt 
to Chinese.) 


SPEAKER—We seem to be skipping 
around a bit, but before we forget, let 
us visit the deserts of Arabia. A des- 
'ert, you know, is a hot, sandy land, 
and sometimes for miles and miles one 
does not see any green vegetation. 


(Enter child dressed as an Arab.) 


AraB—This is the way the children 
of the desert dress. We live in tents 
in the desert. We do not stay in one 
place very long, but roam about in 
tribes. Our best friend on the desert 
is the camel, because he can go for 
many days without water, and the des- 
ert, you know, has very little water in 
it except at the oases, or springs. We 
desert children have little schooling. 
We learn to read, write, and do simple 
sums, but that’s about all. (Bows and 
stands beside Filipino.) 


SPEAKER—Now we are on the high- 
lands of Europe. Europe is most in- 
teresting to us. It is where our fore 
fathers lived before they came to Amer- 
ica. First we shall visit a little coun- 
try called Switzerland, famous for the 
Alps Mountains. Here comes a Swiss 
|maiden. I’ll let her tell you something 
| about herself and her country. 


(Swiss girl enters.) 


| Swiss—This is the way we Swiss 
| children dress. We live high up in the 
mountains. The mountains are very 
beautiful, especially in the summer 
time. Then many tourists visit us. Our 
climate is so healthful that people call 
our country the Playground of Europe. 
We make a great deal of cheese and 
butter. We also make beautiful laces, 
embroideries, and very fine jewelry: 
Our homes are built of boards or logs 
with slanting roofs so that the snow 
will fall off. We are a happy people. 
(Stands next to the Arab.) 

SPEAKER—Now let us go down the 
Rhine river to Germany. We have no 
time to visit all the European coum 
tries, but we can see a few. 

(Enter German Girl.) 

GERMAN GIRL—This is the way the 
little German girl dresses. Germany 
noted for its farming and many Tit 
| mines. Before the war Germany W# 
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Feather River 
Canyon 


Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 











LF the charm of your trip to Colorado and the West-- Utah, Yel- 
lowstone, California, Pacific Northwest -- depends upon the route 
you follow. That is why the Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., 
Western Pacific route is so highly recommended--it provides the five 
fundamentals of a delightful trip: 











@ Travel Comfort: Through observation sleeping car service to Colorado. 
Standard drawing-room sleeper to San Francisco. Genuinely good dining car 
service. 











qa Scenic Beauty: Through the majestic Royal Gorge, heart of the Rockies, 
past Salt Lake City, thence through colorful Feather River Canyon to the 
Golden Gate. 


@, Low Tourist Fares: Exceptionally low round trip fares will be available 
during the summer season; tickets good until October 31. 


@ Liberal Stopover Privileges: You may stopover anywhere en route, either 
way. 








qa Choice of Returning Routes: A wealth of routes available for your return 
journey. Ask the ticket agent. 


@ Mail coupon for illustrated travel 
literature of Western Vacation Lands. 





Mr. A. D. Bell, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send illustrated travel literature of Western Vacation Lands. 
































an empire, but since its defeat in the 
World War, it has become a republic. 
(Stands beside the Swiss Girl.) 

SPEAKER—Now we are in the low- 
lands of Holland. We call it the Neth- 
erlands, which means lowlands. We 
see dikes by the sides of the rivers. 
These are walls to keep the water from 
rising over the banks of the rivers and 
canals. 

(Helland Boy and Girl enter.) 

DutcHh Boyr—This is the way the 
Dutch children dress. We think that 
our clothes are pretty, don’t you? Hol- 
land is divided into green fields with 
canals running through them. Along 
the banks of the streams are many 
windmills. Some of the windmills pump 
the water from the fields into the ca- 
nals, and the canals carry it out to the 
ocean. Some windmills grind wheat or 
do other kinds of work. Nearly every 
farm has its windmill. 

Dutcu Grratr—The Dutch are fond of 
flowers. They send many rose bushes 
and tulip bulbs to other countries. The 
stork is the best friend of the Dutch, 
for it eats the worms and crabs that 
make holes in the dikes. Most of us 
wear wooden shoes and we take them 
off on entering a room, even our school- 
room. 

SPEAKER—Now let us visit Ireland. 

(Enter Irish Girl.) 

IntsH—I am an Irish lassie. We 
make lace and linen in our country. If 
you like, I will do the famous Irish 
Jig. (Dances Irish Jig.) 

SPEAKER—And now Scotland. 

ScoTcH— 

If, by chance, you meet a Scotchman, 
coming up the pike, 

Please be sure and don’t mistake him 
for a Pat or Mike. 

For Scots are clad in bonny kilts 
that barely reach the knee, 

And when it’s cold it makes you shiv- 
er. This is our dance, you see. 
(Dances the Highland Fling.) 

SPEAKER—Now we are on our way 
back to America. On board the ship 
we meet a real American, an Indian, 


who, with his wife, has been traveling.) | 


(Indian enters with Indian Squaw.) 
Squaw—I am an Indian Squaw from 
the land of the sky-blue waters. 


Brave—I am, you all know, an Amer- 


ican. This is the way we used to dress 
long ago. We lived in wigwams. We 
hunted and fished and fought wars. 
This we enjoyed. The women did most 
of the work, and the men fought for 
them. That wasn’t so bad, was it? We 
used to inhabit all the parts of the 
United States, but since the coming of 
the White Man we are forced to live on 
Indian Reservations. We don’t like it 
very well. 

SPEAKER—Now we are nearing land, 
and our journey is at an end. But we 
have one more sight to see—one that 
will make us very happy. Look! There 
in the harbor of New York stands the 
symbol of America—the Statue of Lib- 
erty! 

(Curtains are drawn, and statue of 
Liberty is seen on a pedestal. All sing 
“America,”) 


The Pussy Willow 
By Alice Lee 
’Tis pussy-willow time again, 
The catkins now are out; 


For when we put our furs away, 
’Tis then that theirs come out. 
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Truly We Should Love a Tree 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An Arbor Day exercise for ten primary children.) 


ALL (in concert)— 
For ev’ry lovely leafy tree 
We should truly thankful be; 
They do so much for you and me, 
That truly we should love each tree. 


First CHILD— 
Trees give us leafy shade for play 
Upon the hottest summer day. 


SECOND CHILD— 
They give us good ripe fruit for food, 
And give us, too, our kindling wood. 


THIRD CHILD— 
Trees give 
fair, 

And fragrance, too, upon the air. 


us blossoms sweet and 


FourtH CHILD— 
They give the birds a place to nest, 
The place birds like the very best. 


FirtH CHILD— 
They give us boards to build our 
homes, 
And furnish boats 
roams. 


for him who 


SixtH CHILD— 
Trees give us nuts we like for food, 
And feed the creatures of the wood. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 


Trees keep the springs from going 
dry— 
And thus with water us supply. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
The ground is held in place by trees, 
Else it might wash down to the seas. 


NINTH CHILD— 
Trees break the storms that sweep 
across 
Our land, and thus prevent much 
loss. 


TENTH CHILD— 
Trees make this world a lovely place, 
With all their beauty, charm, and 
grace. 


ALL (in concert)— 
For ev’ry lovely leafy tree 
We should truly thankful be; 
They do so much for you and me, 
That truly we should love each tree. 


Church 
By Jerome Shell 


To-day when I came home from school, 
When it was just ’fore noon, 

I heard a congregation 
A-singing out a tune. 


The church house was a winter tree, 
The organ was the wind, 

The choir man was a little bird, 
With coat tails crossed behind. 


And each bird sang with all his might 
And wriggled in his seat, 

But that’s all right for birds, I guess, 
To rest their little feet. 


And then the preacher hopped about 
And flew to a high twig; 

That was the birds’ pulpit, I s’pose, 
My, he looked grand and big! 


I saw him make a little bow 
And then stretch out one wing, 
And wave it out like preachers do, 
And tweet like every thing. 


When he got through his preaching, 
The birds all sang again, 

And when the song was ended 
They all sang, “Tweet-Amen.” 











Songs, Plays and Recitetions 


Bluebird-time 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In March the bluebird is a-wing, 

That trusty messenger of spring, 

Who brings the news to us each year 

That winter’s gone and spring is here; 

The first of all the feathered train 

Announces that it’s spring again— 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.” 


He comes to hunt himself a nest, 

And goes about the job with zest, 

Exploring trees and stumps to find 

A hole entirely to his mind; 

But if a bird house he should see, 

He’ll voice his thanks in highest glee— 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.” 


Now Mister Bluebird and his wife 

Take up the serious work of life, 

For children as you will agree 

Are a responsibility, 

And with at least two broods to feed 

They'll have a busy time, indeed— 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.” 


But in midsummer you will see 

The entire bluebird family 

Desert the shelter of their nest 

And fly off on a madcap quest; 

’Tis then bluebirds go gypsying 

And rove about in bands and sing 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.” 


Arbor Day Song 


By May B. Bryant 


(Tune: “Music in che Air”) 


Sweet Arbor Day, we greet you 
With a merry song of spring; 
We plant our trees and ivy 
For the future’s welcoming. 
May they grow and flourish long, 
Give shade and beauty to the throng 
That shall come in summer heat, 
For shelter to their retreat. 


Sweet Arbor Day, we greet you 

As we did in days gone by; 
Happily we plant for others 

Shade beneath a sunny sky. 
May they grow and flourish long; 
Give shade and beauty to the throng 
That shall come in summer heat, 
For shelter to their retreat. 


Pussy Willows 
By Marion S. Doyle 


The silver pussy willows, 
Like drops of morning dew, 
Are thick on every willow branch 
The whole wide meadow through. 
They hear the March Wind shout 
And cuddle down so still, 
Until his scolding voice is lost 
In echoes on the hill. 


As soon as he has gone 
The brook begins to sing, 
And here and there a chickadee 
Hangs on a bough to swing. 


| And every pussy willow 


Lifts up its furry head 
To say: “I’ve slept quite long enough; 
I will not stay in bed!” 


As soon as he has gone 
The birds begin to sing, 
And all the pussy willows cry, 


“It’s spring! It’s spring! It’s 


spring!” 
They take their fur caps off, 
And in the greatest glee, 
They shake their lovely golden hair 
Across the spring at me! 






March 19 


Bird Suits 
By A. W. Peach 


Gay is the suit that the robin wears, 
Proud of his vest is he, 
And he sticks out his chest as he sing, 
in the crest 
Of his favorite apple tree. 


Gaudily bright is the blue jay’s dress, 
Haughtily does he stand 
On a maple tree limb where all can ge 
him 
As he shouts to his noisy band. 
Orange and black the oriole wears, 


Flashing among the trees; 
He looks like a flame as he flies with 


sure aim 
To his nest where it sways with the 
breeze. 
Brown is the dress that the wood 


thrush wears, 
Modest and neat and prim, 
But her song I love best when the sun’: 
in the west 
And the world with the twilight j: 
dim! 


March 


By Nancy Fritz Moon 


Merry, mad March comes in with a 
bound, 

Tossing our caps and our kites all 
around, 

Whisking the cobwebs out of the sky, 

Teasing wee birdies just learning to 
fly, 

Giving each tree-child a vigorous shake, 

Telling each bud it is time to awake, 

Jerking leaf-coverlets off sleepy heads, 

Routing young flowerets from earthy 
beds. 

Then with a song that makes work 
only play, 

Merry, mad March goes dancing away. 





| The Fallen Monarch 
By Alice McBryde Marsh 


Beside the dusty road he lay—the mon- 
arch fallen low— 

A rugged giant he was, in truth, a few 
short days ago; 

But now with limbs so broken, crushed, 
where once they waved on high, 

| The mighty oak will stand no more to 

greet the passer-by. 

| 

' Through many wild and wintry blasts, 

| when snow lay o’er the wood, 

Through many summer’s drought and 

| heat the grand old oak had stood. 

| I asked them why they cut him down, 


why beauty thus despoil; 
They said his roots so deep and strong 
were sapping food from soil. 


O thoughtless act! O careless deed! 
Such desecration show! 

|Long years old Mother Nature took 
this same huge oak to grow; _ 

Full many a bird at mating time, with 
in, her nest has made; 

Full many a trav’ler rest has found be 
neath its friendly shade. 


| 


And when the singing south wind 
comes and through the forest 
weaves, 

They'll seek the oak where oft they 
hummed among the rustling leave 

Oh, why the needless waste of ee 
kind Nature’s priceless store! 

If heedless hands will not be stayed: 

the trees will be no more. 
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Summer study amid the color 
and romance of Hawaii 


Attend the University of Hawaii 


Summer Sessions during your visits 


N EMERALD sct in the blue Pacific... 
7X island paradise... Hawaii! Four 
days beyond the Golden Gate its 
pleasures await you; its fascinations are 
ready to claim you. Think of swimming 
off Waikiki in the soft tropic night; think 
of motoring through gorgeous scenery and 
visiting all the islands, each distinctly 
unique; think of strangely delicious new 
foods to eat, new sights to see, new sports 
to enjoy. 


cApplication for Summer 


Courses now open 


Think of a summer in Hawaii with the 
opportunity to study under these ideal 
conditions! If you are working toward a 
degree, either bachelor’s or master’s, the 
University of Hawaiisummer session offers 
courses in a myriad subjects, including 
education, psychology, biological science, 
political science, history, Eng- 
lish, modern languages, eco- 
nomics and many others. 
Ideal climatic conditions and 
geographic location offer 
special opportunities for out- 


door studies, The courses meet school 
board requirements and the requirements 
of other universities for making up 
deficiencies. 


A wide range of inexpensive 
tours 


The cost of this wonderful trip is so small. 
All-expense tours, including first-class 
steamer accommodations, hotel expenses 
and tuition fee at the University, $290 and 
up,depending on accommodations selected 
and length of stay in the islands. 


Send today for our folder completely de- 
scribing these educational tours, including 
many excursions to famous Hawaiian pla- 
ces. The Island of Hawaii with its famous 
Hawaii National Park and awe-inspiring 
Kilauea Volcano. Interesting hiking trips 
planned through the Trail and Mountain 
Club. 


See the world’s largest extinct crater, Ha- 
leakala, on the Island of Maui.!Pineapple 
and sugar plantations. Picturesque rice 
fields. Quaint native costume dances and 
many other unique and interesting sights. 


Matson | 


Hawaii - South Seas: Australia 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT MATSON TOURS INQUIRE AT OUR NEAREST OFFICE OR AT ANY TRAVEL AGENCY. Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 32-B, at any 
of the following addresses: 215 Market St., San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago—510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 














The magnificent Royal Hawaiian Hote 
and Waikili Beach 
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tRHAPS you have already seen the long EW mountain highways, with reliable c= in the mountains new playlands, 
famous sights of Colorado— Denver's motor service (making your own car new havens of rest have been opened up 
Mountain Parks, Colorado Springs, Long's unnecessary) now lead to vacation wonder- —places where you can go and enjoy yourself 
Peak and a hundred others. If so, you have spots where sight-seeing is only one feature of in any way you please... carefree, happy in 
had only a hint of the vacation enjoyment the the glorious vacation awaiting you this summer a new world of startling beauty 
new Colorado now offers you! 
¢ 4 ‘ ¢ q 
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& ¢ 
¢ 3 ¢ 3 
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F you are at your best whipping a trout ILF, for example, is a different game ND, by all means, don’t let the chil- 
stream—you'll get a new thrill out of fish- on Colorado's mountain courses. There's dren miss allthis! Turn them loose—in 


ing the fighting mountain trout in Colorado, 
just as you'll get a new thrill out of everything 
else you do out here 


4 | HIS summer—let’s be on our way! You have time enough — two 
weeks is ample. The Burlington takes you to Colorado in only 
a day and a night from Chicago or St. Louis. 


You can afford it. Round-trip summer vacation fares are surpris- 
ingly low. The cost will be no greater than a vacation near home. 


Send for the big, free Vacation Book. You will be astonished to 
find how easily you can have a glorious Colorado vacation. 


Take along the children—and leave all care at home! The Burling- 
ton takes you to Colorado quickly, pleasantly and at the lowest cost. 
In Colorado comfortable motors, operating on regular schedules, serve 
the various mountain regions. 


Burlington 


Houte 





something in the cool, keen air that makes you 
play harder, feel better, gives you an appetite, 
and puts you to sleep at night like a babe 





Rocky Mountain National (Estes) Park, for 
instance—and watch them grow as brown as 
little Indians. You can afford it 


Three fine trains daily from Chicago and Omaha and two from 
St. Louis and Kansas City provide a service that anticipates your 
every travel wish—a service so fine and complete that it has made the 
Burlington known everywhere as “the most popular route to the 
Rockies.” 

At moderate additional cost you can also have your Burlington 
ticket take you to Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. Only the 
Burlington’s complete service to the entire Rocky Mountain region 
makes vacation bargains like this possible. 


This summer—you can go. Send for the big Vacation Book and 
begin planning vow. 
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ew playlands, new havens of rest, 
vacation enjoyment in 
endless variety now opened to you 
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LORADO! 


Eee 


“Bargain vacations — 2, weeks Re 
or longer. end for Free Itlustrated 
Book containing futt information : 
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N these wild retreats you will find luxuri- HIS new Colorado is not merely a place HILE some prefer just to loaf in blessed 
ous hotels with every modern convenience, to see things. Above allitis a place to do ease, most everybady rides in Colorado. 
inns, lodges, cottages,—as you may prefer. | things—things you've always wanted to do. A hundred skyland trails are yours to explore. 
Convenient lodgings and board may be had The couple in the picture have just scaled This party is in Rocky Mountain National 
for as low as $17.50 a week! Mt. Evans—14,000 feet above the sea (Estes) Park 
¢ a ¢ q ¢ 
¢ q ¢ 3 ¢ 
¢ 3 ¢ 5) ¢ 
¢ 3 ¢ 4 & 
(4 5) ¢ 5) t 
¢ 3 ¢ 3 & 
¢ 3 ¢ 3 
¢ 5) e 3 e 
(3 5) ¢ a & 
GPY the way, there’s the wild animal life of EMEMBER, too, there is lots to see ND that’s why the Burlington has won 
Colorado—an interesting feature for along the way from the Burlington's the largest patronage of Rocky Moun- 
camera hunters in this country so wild, yet famous sun-porch observation cars. The fun tain vacationists given to any railroad. Its 
so well equipped with modern conveniences. of your vacation, the pleasures of a carefree equipment, its service, its courteous hospi- 
These are bison near Denver trip, start when you Pat your train, The tality are always pleasantly remembered. 
Burlington sees to that! Enjoy tt this summer too! 


s 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


BIG VACATION BOOK | ~ 
; > A new, carefree way to see the Rockies— 
F R EE é yy /L = , with a Burlington Escorted Tour party. 


Definite cost covering all necessary expenses. 
Yj Everything planned in advance. Travel ex- 
] pert with each party. Mark coupon for Tours 
Book. 


What can you do in two weeks (or longer) in Colorado 
this summer? This big, profusely illustrated Vacation 
Book tells you. It takes you on an easy-chair tour as 







- fj 
absorbing as fiction. It shows youexactly what each dollar / WA Ad bb bd bed bod bed bo hem had hod 
of your vacation money will buy in Colorado. Please / // Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. NI-1 


accept it with our compliments. Send the coupon and 


: . : 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
begin planning your greatest vacation—now. 


Please send me your free Colorado Vacation Book. 





et ee 
The most i Ae Street... 
0D) LI oa popular route ~ ak RA Ny CG SOT Tre a 


: O Mark X here if you wish book 
on Burlington Escoyted Tours 
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to the Rockies 
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have you ha 
your WRIGLEY 
today ? 


“After every meal” 


I-13 





and Georgian Bay 
Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 
enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength and 
—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit— make new friends and have a good time. 
Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands gian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 

i Drive around historic Mackinac!Island, buy souvenirs from 
<crr4_~the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—Sce Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo ms to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points) —Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world's 
greatest cataract. Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


C0 co 0 gecoesers 
NY {> so ¢ ee 
A + “YL o? 
Np North American 
end South American 
HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusivel 
— ew and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 
un 


th; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 
Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with 
windows or tholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 
| | 50 and electric light — have finest mattresses and springs, thoroug y comfortable 
y © GA 
MEALS BERTH 

INCLUDED There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
acquaintances—the social hostess introduces them that they may enjoy to the utmost 

the Dancing, Deck and Card sommes, | Concerts, Entertainments and Social Life which 

be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for pamphice at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 

Ww. 
110 W. pL 








e the time pass 
















—daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and “something 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 


and restful. th and toilet in connection with each Room and convenient 
time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 
80 pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 
Tickets bearing roi routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and\ 
Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 


to all staterooms. 
Dining R: and Kitch fly screened. Excellent meals of ing variet 
in ooms itchens are fly ent meals o' peeing vay 
Semi-Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
in June from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
G. PLA. W. E. BR le 
St., Chicago, I. 13 S. Division St., 
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Noisy Wooden Shoes 
By Sarah Grames. Clark 
(Tune: “A Little Man” *) 


Oh, wooden shoes are bad when you 

Walk, walk, walk. 

Because you have to shout when you 

Talk, talk, talk. 

S’posing ’twas a secret sweet 

You were telling on the street— 

Could your voice be heard above your 
noisy feet? 

*In' “Golden Book of Favorite Songs” 


Robins 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I heard a robin singing 

And I saw him swinging, swinging, 

On a branch high up in yonder apple 
tree. 

I think he was beginning, 

With his cheerful voice so winning, 

To try to tell his little tale to me. 

For the spring is coming, coming, 

Trees a-rustle, brooks a-humming; 

When the robin comes a-singing, 

In the tree top swinging, swinging, 

Then the spring has surely come, you 
see. 


How Holland Grew 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Did you ever hear of a country 

That was once a part of the sea? 
Now perhaps you think that’s peculiar 
And you wonder how it could be. 


But if you will listen, my children, 
The queer old tale I will tell 

How Holland came by its acres 
Where so many Dutch people dwell. 


Once Holland grew rather anxious, 
For the country then was so small; 
People knew a time would be coming 
When the land would not hold them 
all. 


Now Belgium lived to the southward, 
To the east there was Germany, 
And if people did any moving 
They must move out into the sea. 


Now that, my dear little children, 
The Dutch believed they would like, 

So they built great walls in the water, 
And each wall is known as a dike. 


Then they made some sturdy Dutch 
windmills, 
And when these were done, by and by, 
They pumped and pumped out the wa- 
ter, 
Till all the land was quite dry. 


The farmers were then delighted 
With all this new level ground, 
So they plowed and planted these acres, 
And the yield was good, so they 
found. 


Now this is how, my dear children, 
A land that once was so small 
It scarce could care for its people, 
Found room enough for them all. 


A Safety Rule 
By E. Louise Stetson 


Look to the right and look to the left, 
Then look again and again; 

Let autos pass before you start; 
This rule would save all men. 


Want $158-$225 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
filled every year. These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A247, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 
page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
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It’s Easy to 





Millions Are Telling 
About It 


A great number of slender women are 
telling this story to others. They have 
done so for two decades, Now you see 
the results in every circle. Note how 
slenderness prevails. Excess fat is no. 
where near as common as it was. 

The story is this: “I took Marmola 
prescription tablets—four a day. No ab- 
normal exercise ordiet was required. New 
beauty came, new health and vitality. | 
ceased them when my weight came down 
to normal. Now I take Marmola only 
when I start to gain again.” 

Marmolacontainsascientific discovery, 
based on wide research and thousands of 
experiments. Men thus found a sub- 
stance which in the body turns food into 
fuel and energy, rather than into fat. 

Marmola — that substance, plus 
other helps. The complete prescription 
is in every ‘box, also the reasons for 
results, Thus you may know just why the 
good comes, and have no fear of harm. 

Marmola has for 20 years brought 
priceless benefits to people oma 
Those people have told the results to 
others, and the use has spread. Millions 
of boxes have been used to contribute 
to the slender figures of today. 

Go try it for a little time and watch 
how the fat disappears. Then tell others 
about it, in kindness to your friends. It 
means a great deal to many. Go order 
before you forget it. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 
Rh ae 














VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 

















Dale Mfg. Co., 
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S THIS BEAUTIFU 

with large beads and deepl 

Plated Cross and Medal 


y engraved 


ae our Gold Eyed Needles at lc & 
Dept. S-4, 





— : 
ive 


Guaranteed } 
years. Choice of any color Beads. bie rf} 
easily earn this by selling only 18 ‘and 





sending us the $1.20 collected. We trust 7% 
Providence, Rb 
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ers 18up. You will be furnished full particulars 
telling how to get appointment. 








9, WEDDINGS 


Ei d INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form, Perfect in 7, 
cution. Direct from the netic 
5 capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
52 the loan of Portfolio o noes. 
é HAUSLER & CO..318 Eyg Sto 

Washington, 
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Yowve probably been wishing 
for this very thing 














A motivated plan 
to teach health 


If you used it 
last semester, send 
for it again now 


IREDoutattheday’s end—that’s 
the waysomanyteachersfeel after 
combating the children’s listless- 
ness and inattention. That is why thou- FREE —all material 


sands of them are delighted with this 
new plan for teaching health work. It necessary for the plan 








holds the children’s interest and, be- 1. Graded contest devices, to es- 
h ‘ab weir he ye" tablish the hot cooked cereal 
cause they are in better physical shape, breakfast habit. 
it improves their work in their other 2. Comprehensiveoutlines for teach- 
studies. ing the fundamental health habits. 
: 3. Supplementary contestmaterial. 
Teaching will be so much pleasanter 4. Pictureawardsforschoolrooms. 
when your pupils start their day as . Outline of interesting talk to 
health authorities agree they should— . T. Association. : 
: : 6. Bibliography of health teach- Co i ee pe 
with a hot cooked cereal breakfast. You've o Eeoograpay colored pictures. You choose 
ing literature. one as a prize 


known of course, how vital this funda- 
mental health habit is. You've probably 
urged it time and again. This complete 
plan will save you much effort by fur- 
nishing group incentive and motivating 
itself. Worked out by an experienced, 
practical school teacher, it is arranged 
for all groups, from kindergarten to 


high school. What teachers say 
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. , *‘Out of 30 sixth graders, 24 handed in ‘‘Thehot cooked cereal breakfast cam- 
Everything you need for the plan 1s —_ showing they had eaten hot paign surely helps the children, not only 
ie . | breakfastsfor four weeks.'’ physically but in school work as well.’’ 
free—distributed without charge of any “Ste saan 
> Miss C. O. I., Leavenworth, Wash. Mrs. J. A. S., Lavina, Mont. 
sort by the Cream of Wheat Company. 


It comes to you complete in every detail 





Cream of Wheat Company, 


—contest devices and prizesforthechil- | Dept.N-r 
dren, a home record card for the moth-  |_ Minneapolis, Minn. 
ers, to insure their co-operation. You'll } (0 Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 


be delighted with its far-reaching re- 
sults. If you used this plan last semester, 
use it again now. It is free toany teacher 
at any time. Send your coupon in today. 


Name and grade of school........ 
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That you can spend a glorious three 
months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny 
and Picturesque South Africa at a 
| cost not to exceed $1080. 





NCLUDED in this delightful trip is a full 
month’s sojourn in this wonderful and romantic land, visiting the 
scenes environing the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustrious characters of whom you have so 
often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places and scenes, the His- 
toric Cape, the bourne of many an ancient mariner; the Great 
Kimberley Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg 
Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and incomparable Victoria 
Falls; the unique, thrilling and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the 
quaint Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
Sheba; etc. You will, yourself, stand on the spot where Rhodes 
spent many a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming 
greatness, and see with him, rising out of solitude and waste, 
mighty cities, happy rural homes, and teemigg harvests,—a 
dream already partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip to other wonders, 
at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal cost, a rare and 
unique combined educational and recreational trip under ideal 
climatic conditions and of matchless interest and romance. 


Historical Résumé of South Africa available or send for free 
travel booklet “Johannesburg” or 20 cents (to cover postage) 
for delightfully illustrated 332-page travel book “Travel in South 
Africa.” Write 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 
Bowling Green Offices :11Broadway, New York City 


, grey” 








| We'll plant the trees and love the flow- | 
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‘Staying home alone to-night. 


ENTERTAINMENT 














Song for Arbor Day 


By Effie Crawford 
(Tune: “My Maryland”) 


You ask what day we love the best, 
Arbor day, it’s Arbor Day. 

It’s dearer far, than all the rest, 
Arbor Day, oh, Arbor Day. 

We love the grass, the shrubs, the trees, 

The sunshine bright, the gentle breeze, 

And all the beauty each one sees, 
Arbor Day, on Arbor Day. 


We hope to always praises give 
Arbor Day, to Arbor Day, 
And honor it while we shall live, 
Arbor Day, oh, Arbor Day. 


ers, 
And bless the woodland’s shady bowers, 


' And not forget this day of ours, 


Arbor Day, oh, Arbor Day. 


March Wind 
By Frieda Gartner 


March Wind is brave and hale and 
hearty; 

He’s the life of every party. 

If you e’er by chance should meet him, 

He always sends his cheerful greeting: 

“Hail, fellow, well met!” 


He slaps your back, and blows your 


hair, 
So when he’s in that mood, beware! 
He’ll snatch your hat and set you 
chasing, 
And hallo all the time you’re racing: 
“Hail, fellow, well met!” 


Staying Home Alone at Night 
By Isabel Wister 


Note: This can be made quite effective 
with a simple setting possible in the school- 
room, or on a platform. Use a table, piled 
with books and paper for studies, and ac- 
company the words with appropriate action 
suggested by the story. 
noises might be made by invisible actors 
“behind the scenes.” 


Don’t 
mind it at all— 


| Folks a-going out a while to the Fire- 





men’s Ball— 

’Cause my lessons won’t be learned 
much before eleven. 

Composition’s nearly done—only half 
past seven. 


Seems I never heard before, anywhere 
around, 

Rain and wind together 
scary sound. 

Paper crackles on the wall, ember in 
the grate; 

Finished my arithmetic—only _half- 
past eight. 


make such 


Sounded like a ticktack then on the 
windowpane. 

Guess it is that rambler rose a-swing- 
ing in the rain. 

Water rattles from the eaves; rain is 
pouring down; 

Hear those bullfrogs in the marsh. 
Wonder they don’t drown! 

Rattle, crackle, splatter, splash! Tin- 
kle, bang, and squall! 

So much racket ’round this house, I 
cannot think at all! 

Two cats yowling on the fence make 
my Collie whine; 

Cuckoo clock sounds lonesome, too, 
calling half-past nine. 


Footsteps slipping up the porch. Wind 
and rain again? 

Maybe I just dreamed it, for the clock 
says half-past ten. 

Dad and Mother in the hall, snapping 
on the light— 

’Tis the most cheerful sound that I 
have heard to-night. 


The different | | 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 

with escort. Independent 
| Tours. Private Auto Tours, 


DEAN & DAWSON, Li 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 
PARIS ROME 





LONDON CAIRO 











The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
British Isles 
France, Spain 
Belgium, Holland 









J 2638 Germany, Austria 

Represented in 1927 Northern Europe 
BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 
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The University of California 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


A special train and a special rate on 7000 
mile tour of our great West for teachers 
and college students planning to attend the 
University of California 


1928 Summer Session 


For full information about the trip o 
University courses and Catalogues—Adadress 


HENRY R. THOMPSON, Manager 
1309 College Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
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for fun, culture 
and professional 
advancement. 


To EUROPE and the MEDIT ERRANEAN 


Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense 
of world citi hi husi 


TRAVEL 


a 








ere 
sonal incident, these enrich your life, 
all your teaching. 
Send for OVERSEAS list of selected 
routes of general interest for INTER- 
COLLEGIATE list of specials in Art, 
} Language, Literature, Music, History. 
Small groups, inspiring leaders, low cost. 
TEMPLE TOURS INCORPORATED 
442-A Park Square Building, Boston. 


— 














JOSLIN’S Famous Tours De Luxe 


TOUR 1—Forty-three days—July 12 to August 23. Nine 
Parks, Pacific Coast, te Rockies, Escorted, all ex 7 
to - - - - ° © « - - - 


IR 2—Three weeks’ Vacation Tour — Yellowstone Nat 90.08 
Glacier Nat’! Park, The Great Lakes, Duluth to Buffalo 


Write For Fo_pers 1 
THE JOSLIN TOURIST BUREAU, Newark Valley, ¥. 


(Established in 1900) 
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ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY and FRANCE 


Only 39 Days—New York to New York 
with L.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club 





(Other tours also) 

















TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB 
oer 99 
TOUR “E 
Duration 39 Days _Inclusive Price $495 
Price includes steamship accommodations 
$203.25 and $5.00 U. S. Revenue Tax 
, , July 21 Sail from New York, §S.S. “Olympic.” 
ee ee ee July 27 Arrive SOUTHAMPTON. Rail to Lonpon. Tourist Third Cabin or Third Class. 
: » : wo joyous transat- July 28 At Lonpon. All-day sightseeing motor tour of This wide range. of accommodations 
lantic crossings and the best part of the city, including Tower of London, White- assures rates to suit ev d 
Europe in only 39 days. And this is hall, Houses of Parliament, Westminster Ab- plan a 
just one of several different tours July 29 aa tae Excursion by rail and tor t ; 
’ : ail and motor to 
— by the I.M.M. Teacher’s Travel Shakespeare Country, via Leamington, Kenil- Write Tod 
ub. nial a Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, etc. rite ay for the Tour Folder 
uly At Lonpon. Day free for ind dent action. ’ : : 
They have been carefully arranged by Evening escsschannel steamer to fellend. Don’t delay another day. The time is 
Continental travel experts to assure July 31 Arrive THE Hacue. Sightseeing by motor in getting short. These tours have been 
\ comfortable and leleurely travel and Pog er the city. Afternoon train to AMSTERDAM. — received and member- 
- “a ; ug. MSTERDAM. Excursion to the Isle of Mar- ship is strictly limited in numbers. 
Le yet to cover the points of principal in- ken by steamer via channels and dykes. We want to sl in ition to “ws 
terest, the points which will remain Aug. 2 To Brussets. Afternoon sightseeing motor : ge see vdlgg prey 
oe forever with you as a happy, treasured tour of the city. you the widest possible choice of ac- 
b-- momerY. Aug. 3 To CoLocne, Afternoon visit to the Cathedral, ee ee ae 
Aug. 4 To MAYENCE by Rhine steamer. omas, secretary 0 e 1.M.M. 
198 ; Aug. 5 To LucERNE, via the Black Forest and Basel. Teachers’ Travel Club will be glad to 
Sot Your Choice of Steamer Aug. 6 a, Re angel Peenton by steamer, visiting send you by return mail full informa- 
& uelen an ell Country. tion. Don’ i 
q Accommodations Aug. 7 To MILAN, via the famous St. Gothard route. t 1 = Seaget the colgnts of 
nt In the typical P Aug. 8 At MILAN. Morning visit to the famous Marble oe. & group of your own 
wn n th ypical tour reproduced on this Cathedral and the Church of Santa Maria friends. Many readers of the Normal 
| page the crossings are made in Tourist della Grazie to view the “Last Supper” by Instructor have already formed their 
pe et: or on olga White Star , . Pg —- Afternoon train to VENICE. own parties and are ready for a glor- 
iner ‘‘Olympic’’, one of the most fam- ug. t VENICE. Sightseeing in the city, including ious trip. Start forming your grou 
— : St. Mark’s, the Doges Palace, the Bridge of ‘ : ’ P 
= ous steamers that ever sailed the seas. Sighs, the Rialto, ete. Afternoon gondola _— whe ae use the coupon 
ria Tourist accommodations are everything Aug. 10 To y btu esa ience and full sadoumation. sill yo 
that you could desire in modern ocean Aug. 11 At FtLorence. Sightseeing drive in the city, you 
UR — = at moderate rates. You visiting Uffizzi and Pitti Galleries, Medici 
will find that your companions are stu- vhapels, etc. 
on dents, teachers, professional men and 4 ~ > — Poe ap ee a othe a Plan to enter Normal Instructor 
1d the women and similar congenial American ‘ ks Te Oe ae hee conan, wae Travel Story Prize Contest 
travelers. Sistine Son atican an Ss museums, e 
pel, the rooms of Raffael, St. P 
Peter’s, Basilica of St. Paul-outside-the- In the Travel Department of this issue 
Other steamers that you may choose, walls, Basilica of St. John Lateran, etc. you will find described the Prize Con- 
pe if you wish, are the famous Minnekahda, Aug. 14 At Rome. Free for independent action. test to be conducted by the Normal 
Adress Minnesota, Devonian and Winifredian, the res 4 - —— ‘ommee ele, Lake Meat d Si Instructor for travel stories. A trip 
. only ships in the world that are devoted - plon Tunnel. 7 et ee wo. the I1.M.M. Teachers’ Travel 
P exclusively throughout to tourist class. Aug. 17 At INTERLAKEN. Free for independent action. d we Pa — d Wy = 
No other passengers are carried. You Aug. 18 To Paris. : % Rr gg ide 
— may also, if you wish, pick the Majestic, AG Mh Team, Ady meee atoning tae of pe page Fosse 
oe ers . — soso Homeric, Aug. 20 At Paris. Excursion to Versailles and Mal- Make your plans early. 
ip of Splendor or any of a number of - — ‘ ; A large part of the joys 
others. ug. 21 At Paris. Free for independent action. of any trip is in the 
Aug. 22 To CHersourc. Embark S§.S. “Olympic.” ss . : 
: Aug. 28 Arrive New Youn anticipation and planning 
Accommodations may also be had ‘ ‘ of it. It is all part of 
N either First Class, Cabin, Second Class, the story. : 








Miss Mabel Thomas, Sec’y 
1. M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss Thomas: 

I would like to have complete information about the plans of 
the I.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club and particularly the all-expense- 
inclusive tours to Europe. I understand that this inquiry gives 
me membership in the Travel Club, entitles me to receive the 
literature and pamphlets which they will !ssue from time to time 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE ‘ ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
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EN TERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY and yet involves me in no obligation whatsoever. 
f 
Ki i ciaciscsaibbaneeltattiaaloos 





























25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Follow That Urge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 


Go to those countries that intrigue you most. Spend whatever time 
you choose among their storied wonders. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progressive- 
ness. China, her ancient cities, her beautiful temples. Manila, a bit of 
old Spain in a tropical setting. 

Here is the opportunity for a new vacation adventure at but small 
expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 


Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. In 
all 22 ports in 14 countries. Liberal stopovers at any port with identi- 
cal accommodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private 
yacht. 


You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad 
of beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep in a bed 
not a berth. Rest or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-fa- 
mous cuisine. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston 
and New York fortnightly sailings via Havana, Panama and California. 
From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for New York 
and Boston. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Ameriean Mail Lin EX 28 lite is possible, 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
The-Soul’s Spring Cleaning 


Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 

An’ sweep the snow-bank from yer 
heart. 
Yes, w’en spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 


| But rake yer fogy notions down, 
An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom. 


| Sweep ol’ idees out with the dust, 
An’ dress yer soul in newer style; 
Scrape from yer min’ its wornout crust, 
An’ dump it in the rubbish pile. 
Sweep out the hates that burn an’ 
smart, 
Bring in new loves serene an’ pure, 
Aroun’ the hearthstone of the heart 
Place modern styles of furniture. 


Clean out yer morril cubby-holes, 
Sweep out the dirt, scrape off the 
scum; 
’Tis cleanin’ time for healthy souls— 
Git up an’ dust! The spring hez 
come! 
Clean out the corners of the brain, 
Bear down with scrubbin’-brush an’ 
soap, 
An’ dump ol’ Fear into the rain, 
An’ dust a cozy chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain’s deep rubbish- 
hole, 
Soak ev’ry cranny, great an’ small, 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier pictures on the wall. 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up, an’ let the spring begin; 
Swing open wide the dusty blind, 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade an’ blossom trees, 

An’ let the soul once froze an’ hard 
Sprout crocuses of new idees. 

Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer 

shed, 

An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

| But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snow-banks from yer 
heart!—Sam Walter Foss. 


From Whiffe from Wild Meadows, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Changing Sorrow into Joy 


a place where there is no trouble—it is 
something which enters the heart and 
makes it independent of all outside con- 
ditions. In the ruins of many old Eng- 
lish castles a well is found down deep 
among the foundations. Thus water 
was provided for use in the castle in 
time of siege. The enemy might cut off 
the streams which ordinarily supplied 
the people in the castle with water. 
They might shut the gates, so that no 
one could go out to bring in water from 
any stream or spring outside. But the 
'defenders within the walls cared not 
| for any siege while the well in the 
foundation gave its copious supply of 
pure, fresh water. So it is with the 
Christian in whose heart the peace of 
God dwells. He is not dependent upon 
outside conditions and circumstances, 
for he carries in himself the secret of 
|his joy, hope, peace, and strength. 

| It is very evident that we cannot 
hope to live in this world without care. 
The larger 
and the more important the place we 
are called to fill, the more care must 
we have. Nor can we hope for a life 
without sorrow. .... Religion does 
not shelter us from grief. But the 
peace promised is an experience which 
neither care nor sorrow can disturb— 
it is something that changes sorrow 
into joy—James R. Miller, D.D. 

From In Perfect Peace, 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 








The Christian’s peace is not found in 





Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, | 


| 








Write Vacation Head- 
quarters about these 
Fascinating Regions 
Wonderful Black Hills of 
South Dakota, Colorado, 
California and the Pacific 
Northwest, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Jasper National 
Park, Dude Ranch Country 


of Wyoming and Wiscon- 
sin’s Land O’ Lakes. 


[ow fares 


with liberal stop-over privi- 
leges enable you to reach 
conveniently any one of 
these interesting regions. 
Send for illustrated booklets of places you are 
- most teternted in. Address 


Manager 


C. A. CAIRNS, P. er Tra 
226 W. Jackson Bi Cc 








UNIVERSITY 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University ours 
110 EAST 42™ST. NEW YORK CITY | 


—— 


YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1928 . STUDENTS 


Select Summer Tours from $775. 
Student Tours from . . $275. 























Organizers Wanted. Independent Travels. 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave. , New York 
ee _ —aKK——E 





EUROPE 


STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS 
Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in My, 
June and July. Good accommodations, ex : 
conductors, thorough sightseeing, moderate price* 
Liberal terms to organizers. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York cal 
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How can we help the 






bes) Sms Fa rr 
Nena, ete ape 
Cer Dee. 

7 he * 


Yesterday tt rained. 
Today it is fair. And in come 
the rainy day absentees, bringing 
the same old familiar notes from home 
—*We have to be so careful of May” 
... “I was afraid to let David go in the 
rain”. And so on. What can be done about 
it? How can we help the “Fair weather” pupils 


to become “ All weather” pupils? Well, it depends. 








work—the children who are kept at home 

in bad weather . . . these have long been a 
wurce of deep concern in educational circles. But 
oly in recent years has any determined effort 
een made to remedy the situation. 

Working in conjunction with nutrition experts, 
tducational leaders have made widespread in- 
vestigations. And have uncovered these startling 
facts; that one-third of our school children suffer 
fom some physical defect. That these defects are 
largely caused by malnutrition. 

Little wonder that children who are insuf- 
ficiently nourished are too delicate to come to 
vhool on rainy days. Little wonder that we have 
®many “fair weather” children! 


ie children who are backward in class 


Menace being combatted 

Today the educational world is acting vigor- 
ously against the menace of malnutrition. School 
hoards have instituted hot lunches for the pupils. 
“lasses in nutrition have been installed. And 
teachers everywhere are impressing on their 
pupils the necessity for eating sufficiently—and 
wisely! Helpful work, indeed! 

Malnutrition can be checked. It can be avoided. 
‘imply by ensuring that children’s bodies receive 
‘aily, and in correct proportion, a variety of the 
‘ital food elements which are essential to health. 

Some foods contribute many of these vital 
‘ements. Others contribute but few. To be sure 


It depends on whether or not the “Fair weather” 
pupils are suffering from a malady which affects, 


to some degree, one-third of the nation’s school children. 
J 


* 


the body receives its required supply, the thing 
to do is to include in the diet those foods which 
are better balanced in vital elements. 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. Made of wheat and 
malted barley, and baked by a special process to 
ensure ease of digestion, Grape-Nuts contributes 
to the body: iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
bones and teeth; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; dextrins, maltose, and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Crisp and delicious! 

Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced food of great importance in 
the daily diet. And so delicious that it is instantly 
liked by most people who taste it. In addition to 
its enjoyable deliciousness and _healthfulness, 
Grape-Nuts has another highly desirable quality. 
It is a crisp food, a food that requires thorough 
chewing. Dental authorities agree that proper 
chewing is most essential to help keep the teeth 
and gums in a sound, healthy condition. 

With these many fine qualities in mind, you 


f , 
Grape-N ulsis one of the Post 
Healt h Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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can readily understand why Grape-Nuts is con- 
sidered such a fine food for under-nourished chil- 
dren. Every child, subnormal or well, would 
benefit by its use. Knowing this, many teachers 
take the opportunity in their nutrition work, to 
tell their pupils about Grape-Nuts. 


For you, personally 

Proper nourishment means as much to you as 
to the children in your care, particularly at 
breakfast. For at this morning meal, following 
the night’s long fast, it is doubly important that 
your food give you energy required for the trying 
morning hours. ‘ 

We know you would enjoy Grape-Nuts. Not 
only for its delicious flavor, its crispness—but 
even more for the benefits it brings. Why not try 
it? Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can 
take advantage of the free offer below. 








Grn, 1,-—"3"25 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Company, Inconroraten 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packates of Grape-Nuts to- 
gether with “A Book of Better Brea!.fasts,” by a former physi- 
cal director of Cornell Medical College. 


a pe ee Se 
Street ........... 
City ._ es 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Lp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Canadian Pacific 


B43 Water Boulevard —I 5 
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the historic route 


the mighty 
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= fo EUROPE 


Why wait six days for a Europe that can begin a day or so 
after school closes? 


Take a through-train to Montreal or Quebec, and wake 
up in century-before-last-France. Step right into Eng- 
land’s atmosphere on a Canadian Pacific ship. Glide down 
the smooth St. Lawrence for 2 joyous days, between 
French-Canadian villages and old-world farms. Find your- 
self “on the other side” almost before you know it, rested, 
eager for the sights. 


Half the fun of going to Europe, say experienced travel- 
ers, is in going the short St. Lawrence route on one of 
Canadian Pacific’s 15 great ships. 


Start the fun of planning, now. And let us help, with sug- 
gested itineraries and comparative costs, or Collegiate 
Tours at popular prices. 


Ask for deck plans of palatial Empresses, popular Cabin 
Class ships, and the new Super-Cabin Duchesses that make 
their debut this summer. Note the extra large, airy, attrac- 
tive cabins on every deck..... the luxurious social 
rooms and recreation facilities. Remember their reputation 
for good food, for friendly staff service, and for congenial 
associations .... notably among collegiate, educational 
and professional people. 


Compared with the same class—First, Cabin, and the new 
Tourist Third Cabin—on ships of equal size, we believe 
you'll find these the most enjoyable ships afloat ... and 
the most modest in rates. Frequent sailings to all im- 
portant European ports. 


BOOK NOW to secure the most desirable accommoda- 
tions at the rate you wish to pay. Only a small 
deposit is necessary. Phone or visit your local agent, 
or write for information today to 


NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th Street 
CHICAGO : 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


—- 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques—Good the World Over 


| Sunday School. 
\leader in the Livingston County Sun- 


| Walter Julius Beecher 


(Continued from page 29) 


For that matter, wherever he went he 
added to his friends. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Beecher 
was vice-president of the Dansville 
Board of Trade and a member of vari- 
ous other organizations—business, edu- 
cational, philanthropic, social, and fra- 
ternal—yet he never joined anything 
merely for the sake of “belonging.” 
To the Presbyterian Church of Dans- 





energy, and means. He was clerk of 
the Session (Poard of Elders), and for 
many years was superintendent of the 
He had also been a 


day School Association, serving as its 
treasurer and president, and in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
which he had been Livingston County 
chairman. All upbuilding organiza- 
| tions, particularly those for young peo- 
ple, had his allegiance. Youthful in 
spirit himself, he was never at a loss 
in any gathering of boys and girls. 
He “got along” with them wonderfully. 

A special word should be said of Mr. 
Beecher’s services to the Dansville 
Public Library, of which he was a trus- 
tee and secretary of the Board for more 
than a quarter of a century. Recently 
he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
this library established in a beautiful 
memorial home, made from a century- 
old residence. The rebuilding wis 
largely done under his supervision. He 
was very fond of books—of history, 
biography, stories, poetry—and he did 
much to make it easy for others to 
have access to good literature. 

Mr. Beecher’s gifts as a speaker 
were by no means slight, and these, 
with his capacity for leadership and 
for friendship, made him valuable to 
any organization. His services were 
often required for special occasions. 
He had a most happy faculty of estab- 
lishing a cordial relationship with any 
audience that he addressed. One would 
go far to find anyone who could more 
graciously introduce a distinguished 
speaker or more wittily serve as toast- 
master. 

The power of expression which found 





jone outlet through the spoken word 
\found another in writing. As an edi- 
tor of newspapers Mr. Beecher had 
learned the value of the pithy phrase, 
of the comment which goes straight to 
the mark. During the early years of 
| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, particularly, his 
total contribution to the magazine was 
|very large. Educational news articles, 
| book reviews, and much else came from 
his desk. The bulk of his writing, how- 
ever, was in the form of correspond- 
ence, carried on by him either as vice- 
| president of the company or as manag- 
ing editor. In the course of more than 
two decades, thousands of letters must 
have gone out from his office. As is 
only too well known to aspiring au- 

thors, publishing houses have to do a 
great deal of refusing and rejecting. 
| This phase of the business was always 
|a trial to Mr. Beecher. 
say “No” to anyone, and his letters 
carrying such a message were always 
written with especial care and kind- 
ness. His sympathy made it mentally, 
and almost physically, distressing to 
him to disappoint anyone. That his 
correspondence bore the stamp of his 
personality, so that he established 
friendly relations with persons he had 
never seen and never expected to see, 
is attested by the messages received by 
the company since his death. One of 
ithese, from a woman now well known 
as a writer on Nature, contains this 
| paragraph: 

Few men, in this busy commercial age, 
take the time or the trouble to write com- 
plimentary and encouraging words to the 
contributors of their journals and maga- 
zines. Mr. Beecher seemed to be human 
enough to do this. I have in my posses- 
sion a letter in his own handwriting that 
is a real inspiration to me—a letter that 





structive criticism that all writers so much 
| desire. 


Well may we say: 

“The work will go on, but no one 
will presume to fill his place.” 

Any attempt to sketch even the out- 
lines of a personality must be inade- 





ville, he gave without stint of his time, | 


| 





He dreaded to | 





had in it the honest appreciation and con- | 
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and the West Countrie 


The feudal grandeurand glo- 
riesof Waleswerefamousages 
before Edward’s heir became 
first Prince at Carnarvon. 


Wales is the Tyrol of 
Britain, a land of mists and 
mystery, where you soar hun- 
dreds of feet in the air to the 
mountain tops to jostle with 
a fascinating company of 
ghosts, goblins and giants. 
Then descend into the ver- 
dant valleys to the colorful 
gathering of the bards at the 
Eisteddfod. 


Close by is Bath, capital of 
the Kingdom of Beau Nash 
—and famed as a pleasure 
resort as well as for curative 
waters since Claudius wore 
the purple. 


Plan now to see the bewil- 
dering wealth of the old and 
new—Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Hereford, Tintern, the Wye 
Valley, etc.,—and treasure 
the happy experience for 
years to come. 


Guide No. 22, containing maps 
and illustrations will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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For lovers of the 
English Poets 





T= beauty of the Lake District has 
inspired many of England's finest 
poems—many of her sweetest songs. 


Make a pilgrimage to Cockermouth, 
where Wordsworth was born, Hawks- 
head where his grammar school 
sill stands, Rydal where he spent 
his later years. Visit Dove Cottage 
—now a museum—-where Words- 
worth lived and De Quincey, and 
where Hartley Coleridge died. Southey 
lived at Keswick, in Greta Hall, and 
his monument there is inscribed by 
Wordsworth. George Romney, the 
painter, lived at High Cocken. 


These are but few of the pilgrimages 
to be made—in the lovely scenery of 
the English Lake District. The London 
Midland and Scottish Railway en- 
circles the Lake District with branch 
lines to the principal beauty spots. 


LMS 


austraie pamphlets from John Fairman 
(Dept.A42), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
or from any LMS Agent, Thomas Cook 
8 Son, or the American Express. 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
I will help ou ' 2. : ACK . % 


BEE 


B 4 


ANY households are still trying to 

pull themselves up financially by 
their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude. 

The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a household budget. 
It is the start of a journey which you 
want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
theets to thoughtful American husbands 

wives who are on their way to a more 
secure and happier method of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without 
charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet. 
It will help you whether you already have 
an accounting system or not. 


—————— 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF Boston, MassacnuserTs 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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quate. “We know in part” and see| 
others “as in a glass, darkly.” But 
what we have not had the insight or 
ability to portray in words, is revealed 
by the camera. Indeed, we might bet- 
ter, perhaps, have presented simply the 
photograph of Mr. Beecher, for it is 
what has been called colloquially but 
accurately “a speaking likeness.” 
From it the spirit of the man shines 
forth. 

It is not appropriate in such a con- 
nection to more than mention a matter 
so intimate as a man’s home and fam- 
ily, though they be the mainspring of 
his success or failure, of his happiness 
or misery. That Mr. Beecher’s home 
was happy and his family one in which 
comradeship prevailed, we know. In 
1898 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
C. Hoyt of West Pittston, Pa. Their 
two sons, Robert Hoyt Beecher, and 
Walter Stewart Beecher, are both con- 
nected with the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 


Our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion 
By Ruth Horning Brown 


Last year when the patrons and 
teacher of Sand Hill school district de- 
cided to organize a parent-teacher as- 
sociation, they were able to find very 
few suggestions and helps from schools 
where it had been tried. Thinking that 
there might be schools this year which 
would appreciate hearing of some of 
our achievements, I am giving our ex- 
perience during the past year. 

This organization has been a marked 
success in the Sand Hill school district. 
The association was first organized 
about a year ago. Meetings are held 
once each school month, usually the 
last Friday afternoon. Sometimes a 
program is given by the teacher and 
pupils or the regular lessons are re- 
cited for the benefit of the parents. 

The permanent officers consist of a 
president, vice-presid.at, and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer. The committees are 
appointed for only one meeting ahead. 
The refreshment committee has charge 
of the refreshments for one meeting 
only. A new committee is appointed 
each time, as this gives more members 
something to do, thus keeping up the 
interest. All during the past summer 
regular monthly meetings, usually on 
the last Sunday afternoon of each 
month, were held at the different homes 
of the members. Ice cream and cake 
were served at each meeting. These 
meetings proved to be a pleasant recre- 
ation for our members. They also kept 
the organization alive and working, 
ready for reorganization in the fall. 

Co-operation between teacher and 
parents has been greatly increased 
through the association. Formerly 
there were often misunderstandings, 
and many small difficulties arose, but 
these seldom occur now. This organi- 
zation has also added greatly to the 
popularity of the school all over the 
county. For example, last spring eight- 
een prospective teachers applied for 
the position of teacher. 


School-Board and Teacher 
Conferences 
By Omer Henry 


For a number of years I have been 
more or less intimately connected with 
rural-school directors and have found 
that in too many cases their chief func- 
tion is signing the monthly pay order 
—a most essential function, to be sure, 
but not the only one. Many of them 
never visit the school and a majority 
of those with whom I have come in 
contact do not think of asking the 
teacher to meet with them for the pur- 
pose of discussing school affairs. 

My experience proves to me that it 
is wise for the teacher and board to 
hold occasional conferences. The 
teacher should make brief notes of the 
things he wants to bring before the 
board, and then ask the members to 
meet with him for the purpose of dis- 
cussing them. In this way closer con- 
tact with the school officials is insured, 
which is, of course, the main object of 
the meeting. 


















The Comical Cruises 


of Captain Cooky 
FREE! 


Your younger pupils will just adore the story 
of Captain Cooky’s Comical Cruises. It is 
told in the jolliest rhnymes—the sort children 
love—that make them feel they were right there when it 
all happened. 

Pictures in the gayest colors show the doughty Captain, 
and his Flap Jack Tars, the Dough-Dough Bird and all 
the other interesting characters of this thrilling tale. 

There are also directions for delicious foods for chil- 
dren—such as Easter Bunny Cake, Biscuit Tarts, Merry- 
Go-Round Cake and Butter Scotch Curls! Made with 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, these 
goodies are pure and wholesome for boys and girls to eat. 
The book is free! Just mail the 
coupon. We will send as many 
copies as you want. 


8&5 





Tue Royat Bakinc Powper Company, _ 
Dept. C, 118 East 42nd St., New York City 

Please send me—free.......... copies of “The 
Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky.” 
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Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter taste. a Oe lie . State 
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Putting new Zest in Living 


ODERN diet hangs too many 
anchors on health, You can 
feel their drag. You live, but 

the thrill is lacking. 

Vibrant health, radiant energy depend 
upon internal behavior, And nothing 
maintains this inner cleanliness so per- 
fectly as proper diet. 

To start afresh, to work back to health, 
Lacto-Dextrin is offered first in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. It is an anti-toxic 


It effectively changes the intestinal flora 
—that is, makes the intestinal tract clean 
and wholesome. The harmful germs that 
cause putrefaction are driven out. This new 
inner cleanliness that combats constipation 
paves the way for new vigor, new zest in 
living. For years Lacto-Dextrin has been 
usod with great success at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and other institutions all over 
the world, It is refreshingly palatable. . . 
and so easy to take. 

Together with other foods in the Battle 
Creek Health Food line, Lacto- Dextrin 
is obtainable everywhere at author- 
ized stores—your local Health Food 
Center. Start today regaining exu- 
berant health. 

Write for a copy of **Healthfu: 
Living” —a 60-page illustrated book- 
let written by the leading nutrition 
expert. Outlines in detail with recipes 
the Battle Creek Diet Sys- 
tem. Sent free on request, 


food composed of two carbohydrates— 
lactose and dextrin. 



















health, 

radiant 
energy de- 
pen upon 
snner clean- 
liness. 





~o[ An Anti-toxic Food }r- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Department J-5 









WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~¢€a771 ‘200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


D° you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This — gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk S, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growiug income. 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— who" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and 




















; A Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
to advise this healthy habit to . 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- / tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 


with the 20 or more names and 





parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
SOLD BY 


I ONDON: ALL DEALERS 


will 
Old Money Wanted Fifty Bol 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). We pay 
cash jums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large 


Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY. Dept. 121, fr. WORTH, TEXAS 














ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. * 

443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How to Teach Spelling—VI | 


(Continued from page 32) 


frequently in the written discourse of 
both children and adults; (4) provide 
lists of words of equal difficulty for all 
the grades tested; (5) provoke misun- 
derstanding in smallest degree during 
dictation because of the examiner’s or 
pupil’s dialect; (6) cover the range of 
ability in grades three to seven; (7) 
be adapted equally well to rural and 
city schools; and (8) yield a body of 
results that would lend themselves to 
approved methods of statistical treat- 
ment. The test® is presented in Table 
1 on page 32. 

This test, it will be observed, con- 
sists of twenty words taken from suc- 
cessive columns in the Ayres Scale. 
Third-grade pupils were tested on 
words numbered 2 to 11; fourth-grade 
pupils on words numbered 5 to 14; 
etc. By this arrangement, the words 
assigned to the various grades were 
equally hard for them. This is shown 
by the percentages in columns III, IV, 
V, VI, and VII, where the standard 
percentage of correct spelling for each 
word and grade is given. (This test 
was later used by Dean M. E. Hag- 
gerty in the survey of the rural schools 
in the State of New York.) 

The Virginia test differs markedly 
from the tests mentioned earlier, in 
two respects: it contains a much 
smaller number of words, and it con- 
sists of words selected from successive 
steps rather than from the same step 
on the scale. The difference in number 
of words is justified by the difference 
in the purpose of the tests. A central 
purpose of the classroom teacher is 
measurement of the achievement of in- 
dividual pupils. For this purpose ex- 
perts very generally recommend that 
no less than fifty words be used, be- 
cause, with a smaller number of words, 
the error of individual scores is unduly 
large. In other words, the scores on a 
ten-word test do not form a reliable 
basis for conclusions regarding the 
ability of particular pupils. In the 
case of a survey, however, the purpose 
is not the measurement of individual 
pupils, but the measurement of groups; 
for example, rural sixth-graders, city 


eighth-graders, the eighth grades in a| 


given county, and so on. The measure 
of a group is expressed in terms of an 
average score, usually the median. For 


this purpose a much smaller list of | 
The smaller test may} 


words suffices. 
show a large error of measurement 
when applied to individual pupils, but 
at the same time have satisfactory re- 
liability when used in the measurement 
of a group. The explanation is statis- 
tical. The law is as follows: The prob- 
able error of an individual score and 
that of the group score are inversely 
proportional to the square root of the 
number of pupils measured. In other 
words, if an individual score from the 
ten-word test had a probable error of 
20%, the group or average score of 100 
pupils on the same test would have a 
probable error of 20%, or 20% or 
Vv 100 10 
only 2%.7 


THE COLUMN TEST 


All of the tests that have been dis-| 


cussed thus far are of the column or 
list variety. In a test of this kind iso- 
lated or single words are dictated by 
the teacher and written by the pupils. 
The question often arises as to wheth- 
er this is the best type of test for the 
measurement of spelling ability. Its 
popularity can be explained on two 
grounds: it is economical of time, and 
it is a necessary form when the test 
material is selected from the most 
widely used scales. The latter point 
means simply that a column test should 
be used when words are selected from 
a scale like that of Ayres or Ashbaugh 
because this was the type employed = 
the scale-makers when the spellings 
were secured on which their standards 
were based. Comparison of the per- 
formance of a given group of pupils 


6 Virginia Public Schools, Part 2 (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥.: World Book Company, 1921), p. 93. 


7 See T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1927), p. 33. 
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Thoughtful Gifts at Ay 
Prices — From Pohlson 










Daffodil 
Shade Pendants 
Symbol of Springtime. They'll add a charming 
pa — = | to —, Beaut, 
ully desi and hung by silken cords, $ge 

7 Cemene 8" No. 5335» Box of three a= 








Ship Pendants 
for window shades 
This set with ships in silhouette is the last word 
in artistic home decoration. With silk cord a. 
tachments, You'll marvel at their SE 00 
splendid value, No. 5341—Box of 3 ° 


SEND FOR GIFT CATALOG. 
It it free. It will solve your gift prob- 
lem. New ideas in Gifts for all your 
family and friends. 

THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 69, Pawtucker, R. I. 








Give 5 MinutesA 
Day—Look Years 


Younger 


Book sent FREE tells you how 

Kathryn Murray’s Five-Mingt- 

A-Day Facial Exercises 

retain the lovely skin textures 

roundness of youth for thousand 

lighted women. Young leds 
on thousands of tiny mu- 









depe: 
cles just beneath the skin surfan. 









aN 


bus Pon's 
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Wrinkles, crow’s feet, 
sluggish circulation, sallow complerie- 
occur when lack of exercise causes underskin muscles » 














e’ Bo 
become weak, flabby. droopy. 
KATHRYN MURRAY’S FIVE-MINUTEA-DA! 
FACIAL EXERCISES 


‘Thousands of women have turned to Kathryn Murray's Facial Exe 
es with amazing results, extra needed. Just your natww 
ity and Fi y. 


ve-Minutes-A- 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Send for FREE book TODAY! Regain or retain the gloriow cm 
plexion rightfully yours 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
abash i 


Suite 342, 5 So. W. 
“Private Lessons 
in Beauty Cultus 





A 


e 
for sample lessons of 
! the wonderful MARSAY 
PRACTICE METHOD— 
which turns out expert 


time! Earn as learn! We 
ply 7 outfits of professional 

= and materials without extra cost, 
$50.00 to $100.00 a 
y Thousands of positions now open, We help you pe 
business for yourself—we’ll back you to open a MAR 
SAY licen beauty shop. Profits of $3,000 to $15, 
a year. Satisfaction or money refunded! We show ya 












in a few months, at home in spare 





how to earn your way. Write today! 
MARSAY SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
Dopt. 1509, 219 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, @ 


Do You DRESS like a frump’ 


Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear & 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it #* 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have the 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you ™* 
pay for one “‘Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $1." 
to $100.00 amonth in spare times, designing and mak mg 
gowns for their friends, Let us show you how, Writ 
immediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institut 
Dept. A604, Rochester, N. Y., for 32 page — Gows 
BOOK”. It will be sent free to teachers, with samp 
lessons from this wonderful training. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
_ Zino-pads fie 


| Fot Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chic” 
| —— 
, Saint Teresa’ Little Flower Medal 


\FREE 


& Cut out this advertisement and wt 
to us with your name and ad 

we will mail you this Little Flowe 
Medal absolutely FREE, 
one cent of expense to you. 


Dale Mfg.Co., Dept.H-9, Providence, RL 


Book on Destroying Hat! 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pha 
cause and cure of superfluous hair an reer. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive een, 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Rivers! 
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with the standard performance would 
otherwise be unscientific. 








THE DicTaTION TEsT 


| The type of test ranking next to the | 
column test in popularity is the dicta- 
tion test. In this test words on which i 
the pupils are to be tested are “embed- 
ded” in sentences. In most respects 
the dictation test seems superior to the 
column test. It places the child in a 
situation more closely resembling the 
typical situation in which the need 


A CHILD’S 
Resisting Powers 


The ability with which a child 
or grown person is able to throw 
off ot resist respiratory infection 












“WHY CAN'T JOHNNY 
COME OUT TO PLAY?” 





ut —the common cold or cough, for spelling arises, that is, writing 
[s depends upon how efficiently words in sentences. Why, then, not 
the body is vitamin-nourished. use this type of test exclusively? This 
: brings us back to the economy argu- 
Easy to digest, emulsified cod- ment mentioned above. There simply 
liver oil, in the form of Scott’s is not enough time to do all the neces- 
Emulsion, is recognized the sary testing by this method. A com-| == #£=—/7--———7 (iy. Se ~~ |) eee 
id-over as a spe cial help to promise is therefore made, according ae 
world-O “yng to which most of the testing is done by A 
nourish and protect the body the column method, the dictation meth- Diseases 
with essential vitamins. od being employed as a check-up on the m 
st most difficult words after the teaching 
ror Thousands of families use 


and other testing have been completed. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that 
the column test does not accurately 
duplicate the conditions of social usage 
and, moreover, results in an overesti- 
mate of the pupil’s ability to spell the 


Scott’s Emulsion regularly for 
its health-protecting benefits. 
It’s cod-liver oil made 
easy and pleasant to 
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take. Always ask for 
Scott’s Emulsion! 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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“GOW ; 
Se this in your dealer’s window soon—Mary Eaton, 
famous musical-comedy favorite, showing you how 
tomake up a lovely new Paris-designed model into a 
Peter Pan dress in 45 minutes. 7 
Peter makes up so beautiful. The new Spring 
straight from the leading artists of France— 
tiful reflections of the latest Parisian trends. 
The colors are entrancing — brilliant, clear hues the 
can’t change and repeated washings only make 
ier— teed not to run or fade. 
GU. TEE: “"Wewill replaceany garment 
made = uine PETER PAN if it fades.”” 
Beter Pan isafabricyou'lllove,asmooth, 
even weave of fine,combed yarns with 20 
to 30 more threads to the inch than other 
fabrics. You just know it will stand hard 
wear—and the quality never varies. 
Besureto write for Your Samples today. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
45.P. White St., New York, N.Y. 
USE COTTON 
—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 
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assigned words, amounting to as much 
as 5 to 10 per cent, it is continued in 
use as an economical instrument. It 
may be conceded, however, that stand- 
ards based on contextual or dictation 
spelling are better indices of efficiency 
and that standardized tests in this 
form, other things equal, are probably 
to be preferred. 


COMPOSITION TESTS 


The ideal form of spelling test has 
not yet been invented. It would be a 
test in which the pupils write, spon- 
taneously in meaningful connection, 
the words on which it is desired to test 
them. As an approach to this ideal, 
some have advocated that misspellings 
in spontaneous composition be used as 
an index of spelling ability. There are 
serious difficulties, however, in this 
procedure. Testing by this method 
yields unduly high percentages of effi- 
ciency, evidently for the reason that 
many children are as wise as their pre- 
ceptors — they maneuver to avoid 
words about which they are uncertain, 
just as the writer would have done in 
constructing this sentence, had a dic- 
tionary not been handy! 

Monroe® has done some interesting 
work in attempting to develop a type 
of test to solve this problem. It is 
known as the timed-sentence test. It 
is a form of dictation test in which the 
sentences are read at the standard 
handwriting rate of the grade in which 
it is administered. It is supposed that 
the standardization of the rate of dic- 
tation provides a closer approach to 
the everyday conditions under which 
spelling takes place. 


LIMITATIONS OF STANDARD TESTS 


The teacher should note carefully 
that standardized tests have a limited 
usefulness. They tell her what the per- 
formance of the children should be in 
advance of specific instruction on a list 
of words, many of which may never 
have been studied. They do not tell 
her how accurately her pupils should 
spell the words she has been teaching. 
In fact, drill on scale words invalidates 
them for use with the scale standards. 
Ayres touches this point in his final 
words descriptive of his scale. He 
says: “In proportion as these lists are 
used for the purposes of classroom 
drill, the scale will become untrust- 
worthy as a measuring instrument.” 
In other words, the Ayres standards do 
not apply in a school that has made the 
Ayres list a definite portion of its 
course of study. 

This situation, therefore, leads natu- 
rally to the question, What is the best 
method of testing the efficiency of the 
spelling instruction in a given room? 


OW to make children realize 

the importance of cleaner 
hands as a precaution against dis- 
ease has long been a problem to 
teachers, 


But a plan has now been evolved 
which makes it easy to teach this 
vital health habit. It works such 
wonders in stirring up class enthu- 
siasm and getting children interested 
in washing hands that teachers all 
over the country are adopting the 
method enthusiastically. 


Peps up health lessons 


The idea is simply this — clean 
hands dramatized! Every teacher 
knows that the best way to catch 
and hold the attention of children 
is to tell them a story. 


For your next health lesson, re- 
late the Lifebuoy story of the little 
boy, Johnny, who got sick because 
he sat down to supper without wash- 
ing his hands. Show youngsters how 
germs get on hands from toys and 
other things we must touch—and 
pass into the mouth to menace 
health. Name for them some of the 
27 germ diseases, listed above, that 
the Life Extension Institute says 
hands may spread. You'll be de- 
lighted to see how much more en- 





o this question the answer seems 
quite simple: Test the pupils on the 


| words that they have been taught. The 


standardized material will enable one 
to determine efficiency in advance of 


instruction, but a test based on the 


8 W.S. Monroe, J. C. DeVoss, and F, J. Kelly, 
Educational Tests and Measurements (Boston: | 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), p. 219 f. 
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eaching an old 


health habit 


oth an interesting new way 


joyable, as well as instructive, health 
lessons become. 


Nation-wide health drive 


Based on a series of interesting 
health stories, the new Lifebuoy 
“Clean Hands” campaign—appeat- 
ing regularly in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country— 
is attracting attention everywhere; 
instructing millions to wash hands 
oftener and remove germs at the 
same time—especially after work or 
play and a/ways before eating. 


To guard health, teachers in over 
63,000 schools have taught children 
the Lifebuoy habit. 


Join the Lifebuoy fans 


Try Lifebuoy yourself. See why 
thousands of teachers favorit for all 
toilet purposes. Notice Lifebuoy’s 
gentle mildness— its generous anti- 
septic lather. See how fresh and clear 
it keeps complexions — how it pre- 
vents body odor. 

You'll quickly learn to love Life- 
buoy’s pleasant clean scent, which 
tells you Lifebuoy purifies, yet which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing. Get 
Lifebuoy today. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


» HANDS - BATH - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 
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Know the Happiness 


Which Comes with Security 


Be free from financial worries due to Sickness, Accident, or Quarantine. 
Membership in the Educators Beneficial Association will assure you an 


income when you cannot work through these causes. 


The cost is low, 


the benefits are generous, and their payment is prompt. 


What Membership Will Mean to You 


Sickness. 
week thereafter. 


$10.00 for the first week of confining illness. 
Covers all diseases. 


$25.00 per 


$10.00 per week for an illness which does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 


Accident. 
accident. 


$25.00 per week for total disability, paid from date of 


$10.00 per week for partial disability, even while you are in the 
school room but unable to perform all your duties. 


$1,000.00 for accidental death. Double this amount if you are 


killed in a travel accident. 


Quarantine. $10.00 per week for quarantine in the home or board- 


ing place, for the full period. 


are increased 10% if the annual pre- 


[és weekly benefits enumerated hore | 


mium is paid in one sum in advance. 


The Greatest Protection at the Least Expense 


The Educators Beneficial Association is a mutual Sickness and Accident 


Association for Teachers Only. 


stock company. 


It is conducted by teachers for the 
benefit and protection of teachers throughout the Nation. 


It is not a 


It pays no dividends, hence the expenses of conducting 


it are nominal, and as a result you get the greatest protection at the 


least expense. 


For seventeen years the Association has rendered conspicuous service 


to teachers everywhere. 
effect are on file in our offices. 


I am in receipt of your check for $281.00 
for which I thank you. I appreciate your 
prompt, fair treatment and that you handle 
your claims with the least possible amount 
of red tape. It certainly is a great con- 
tribution to the peace of mind of a sick 
person to know that they belong to your 
organization. 


Today I received your check for $102.43, 


benefits for my recent illness. It cer- 
tainly is a great comfort, yes more a 
blessing, to belong to an association 


which so kindly adjusts its claims. 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to this 
Those which follow are typical. 


I received your check for benefits two 
weeks ago and I wish te thank you and 
to express my joy in belonging to such 
an association. 


Last year I hesitated about continuing 
my protection with you, as I was never 
ill and never had an accident. My re- 
cent accident proved that one never can 
tell. The day after the accident occurred 
I realized that I would have financial help 
from you and that meant a lot. I'll 
boost for you whenever I have the op- 
portunity. 


Why not give yourself that feeling of “Happiness in Security” which 


membership in this Association affords? 


Send the coupon today. Get 


the complete story. No obligation on your part. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Th Ed ca | To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
e pos tors | Woolworth Bidg., LANCASTER, PA. 
Beneficial | Please mail to me, at once, full information about your 
s s protection for TEACHERS ONLY. I understand that 
Association | this request will not put me under the slightest obligation, 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. | 
Name 
“THE ORIGINAL” | 
“For the Teachers by the Teachers” | Address 





words taught is necessary to determine 
the success of the teaching. This 
means that schools, in spite of the vast 
amount of energy that has been ex- 
pended in the construction of standard 
measuring instruments, are still left 
| with the job of constructing tests—ex- 
aminations, if you will—that fit more 
accurately their immediate needs. The 
score aimed at, and hence the standard, 
on such school examinations is 100 per 
cent. On the words of the minimal 
spelling list, as on the addition and 
multiplication combinations in arith- 
metic, nothing short of perfect accuracy 
will fully suffice. 
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A Lesson In Good Heali 








A Geography Game 
By Edith Milo 


This method of drilling the location | 
of important cities has proved most in- | 


teresting. A child writes in large let- 
ters on separate pieces of paper, about 
six by nine inches in size, the words 
necessary for the game. These include 
directions: north, east, south, west, 
central; countries in which the cities 
to be named are located; important 
bodies of water; and the principal 
facts for which the cities are noted; as 
capital, seaport, trade center, and so 
on. These papers are given out, so 
that each pupil has at least one. It 
will be more satisfactory if but one 
paper is given to those pupils who have 
the directions, the seaport, or the capi- 
tal, as they have the most to do. 

When the teacher or a pupil calls 
the name of a city, all pupils who hold 
cards necessary for the location of that 
place must go to the front of the room 
and form in the proper order. If Rio 
de Janeiro is the city called, the five 
children needed would form in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) south, (2) east, 
(3) Brazil, (4) Atlantic Ocean, (5) 
capital. If a child fails to go prompt- 
ly when called for, he must forfeit his 
cards, and they are distributed among 
the remaining pupils. 





| numbers, it is helpful to paste a row of 


The Use of Calendar Numbers 
By Dorothy B. Hansen 


Calendars furnish a great oppor- 
tunity for teaching number work in 
the first grade. Large calendars with 
big numbers are best. 

When children are learning to write 


calendar numbers from 1 to 10 on a 
strip of heavy paper. Give each child 
a strip. These strips can be used at 
the blackboard as patterns. When the 
child can make the numbers to 10, 
give him another strip with numbers 
from 11 to 20. This is followed by a 
third strip with numbers from 21 to 
30. These calendar strips help the 
child to learn to form his figures cor- 





Signifies 
First Quality Health - Giving 


SAUERKRAUT 


Teacher—(Holding up the Emblem of the 
National Kraut Packers Association) 
“What is this and what does it signify’ 
See if you remember what I’ve toli 
you,” 


Pupil—“That is the Emblem of the Sauer. 
kraut Packers which appears on all cans 
and containers coming from their plants. 
You told us to look for it when we go to 
the grocers for our mothers, because it 
always means First Quality Sauerkrau: 
—the kind we ought to eat.” 


Teacher—“Good! The Association Pack 
ers also tell us that Emblem Sauerkraut 
is made in the most sanitary factories 
and in the most sanitary way. It ha: 
the correct lactic content, proper color, 
and is uniformly shredded, thus comply- 
ing with the U. S. Government Stani- 
ard. And you pupils all know that when 
the Government makes food rules, it 
makes them for the good of the people. 
Why have I told you to ask your paren: 
to have Sauerkraut two or three times 
a week?” 


Pupil—“Because it is good for us. It is 
healthful and it is cheaper than many 
other foods.” 


Teacher—“‘And why is it healthful?” 


Pupil—‘The Booklet you gave us gives 4 
whole lot of reasons. Some of the fa 
mous people in it say that it has some- 
thing that is fine for our teeth ani 
bones and for our blood and stomachs.” 


Teacher—‘Yes, mineral salts for the 
bones, teeth and blood and lactic fer 





rectly and space them properly. They 
also teach observation, for a child must 
learn to judge when he is doing his 
work properly. 

After the children have learned to 


| make all the letters on one strip, either 


in consecutive order or as they are 
named, the numbers can be cut apart. 
The children should keep these at their 
seats to use for seat work. The num- 
bers can be laid on the desks in their 
‘op order, or simple problems can 

worked out from them. The teacher 
should have a set pasted on heavy 
paper to use as flash cards, in order to 
teach the children to recognize the 
numbers at a glance. 


A Motivating Device 
By Albert Earley 
Last January I received a letter 


Australia, in which he stated that all 
the schools were closed for the sum- 
mer vacation. I read this part of the 
letter to my pupils, and they were sur- 
prised to learn that Australian chil- 
dren were having a summer vacation, 
while we were skating and snowshoe- 
ing. Of course, my pupils were sup- 





posed to have learned in their books 
that the people south of the equator 
have seasons the opposite of ours, but 


-- | this letter was more effective in making 


them realize this fact than all their 
other instruction put together. 


ments for your intestines, and vitamins, 
too. If you eat Sauerkraut regularly, 
you will be able to study better and be 
stronger boys and girls. . Many doctors 
and dietitians say that.” 


“If any of you want more copies of the 
booklet ‘Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’ 
I can.get them for you’by writing to the 
Association .at Clyde, Ohio. The sect 
tary will send us as many as we want- 
but we must not waste them.” 


I 








Cents Worth of Sauerkrai 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Person) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this Interesting Booklet FRE 


eee ee 





| 








from a superintendent of schools in | | 


I 


Please send me postpaid................ copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am ® 
temcher fm onc ccccccsecccccccnsveesesenee ‘Seok 
I OO 
—— ecccecesess a 

| iiehibine “ ——— 
See eees cccececcoce Gity and State ~~ 


NI-O-8 
The National Kraut Packers’ Associatiom, 
Clyde, Ohio 
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skin . . . but how important 
they are... especially to children. 
They stand for delicious sweetness 
for easily digested, energy- 
building nourishment. 
These brown spots are Nature’s 
sign that this valuable fruit—which 
all children eat—is thoroughly ripe 













only a delicious sweet, but also a 
nourishing food, packed with fruit 
sugars which help build healthful 
energy. 

It is easy to teach this important 
health lesson with the FREE Ripe- 
ness Chart. It shows in beautifully 
colored pictures the three stages of 


more important that they learn when 
the banana is at its best, for it is 
really a year-round food. And ba- 
nanas are served in practically every 
household. Hang the ripeness chart 
on the wall so that it will be a con- 
stant reminder to little minds that 
forget so easily. 
















This golden frutt helps 
in geography, too 


Golden fruit from golden lands—that is how this 
FREE booklet makes the Caribbean countries live 
for your geography classes. ‘‘ The Story of the Banana”’ 
takes your pupils around the world with the banana, 
and tells how it was first brought to the Western 
Hemisphere. Central America will have twice the 
interest if the facts you teach are told in this fasci- 
nating story form. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 








Fruit Dispatch Company, Dept. C-3 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Please send me, without charge, a Banana Ripeness Chart, 
and a copy of ‘“‘ The Story of the Banana.”’ 


Name re ee rae 
School. ... ; eee ree ek 
Number of pupils in my class 


Address WET oTTTerr Tc TT 





City . State 
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All the Beneficial 


\ Results of 
/ Vacation 


are gained while enjoying the scenic delights of the 
Weston the Rock Island’s Great Circle Tour, including 


Colorado -Yellowstone 
h California 


Very Low Round Trip Fare 


y Out through Denver, Colorado Springs, the Pikes 
\ Peak Region, Royal Gorge by daylight, Salt Lake 
City, American River Canyon. Down the Golden 
Strand of the Pacific. Back through Carriso Gorge, 
the Apache Trail Country and the Land of Romance. 


Stopover Anywhere 


Another Rock Island Vacation Special is a restful 
two-weeks’ tour of the Colorado Rockies—all neces- 
sary expenses prepaid. Includes 
the best of Colorado's scenery, 
the best of Colorado’s hotel and 


auto service. And the cost is 
surprisingly low. 


For full particulars mail this coupon 


325 


ROCK ISLAND VACATION TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU, 
703 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free booklet on [_] Colorado, [7] Yellowstone, [] California, 
(_] All-expense Colorado Tours, (Check book or books desired); also information 
regarding low summer fares and train service. 


Name. 


















INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 66) 


An Inexpensive Eaves Trough 


How many teachers in a rural school 
| have all the water they want? I have 
| been a rural teacher for fifteen years 
and have yet to teach in a school where 
a well or cistern was on the school 
grounds. I finally decided upon an 
idea which has worked very well ever 
since. I secured a large dry-goods box 
(the longer, the better), the boards of 
which I made into eaves troughs by 
nailing one board to another and lap- 
ing the ends. The one end was then 
astened to the roof, much as one 
attaches a factory-made eaves trough; 
the other end was slanted toward the 
barrel into which the water would run. 
Two of these flat board eaves were 
fastened to each side of the house, 
making four in all with two barrels in 
the middle to catch the water. From 
one night’s snowfall I have caught 
sixty gallons of water, enough to wash 
our floors, windows, faces, and hands 
for quite a little while. Of course, we 
do not use it to drink, but any teacher 
who does not have janitor help knows 
what a boon it is to have sinter of 
water without having to carry it a 
distance of one or two miles.—CLAIRE 
JONES, South Dakota. 


Curtains for the Rural School 
Stage 


In rural sections where money is 
scarce and taxes are plenty, it is often 
difficult to obtain even the bare neces- 
sities for the schoolroom, let alone ex- 
tras for entertainments and the like. 
Therefore I tried the following plan. 

I asked each family to furnish one 
large white grain sack—clean, whole, 
and ripped open—and one cent for 
each pupil. The sacks were made into 
curtains for our stage. Then, with the 
few cents the teacher gave, and with 
the pennies contributed, enough dark 
green dye to color the sacks was pur- 
chased. After dyeing and snanitinn 
the sacks, we sewed them together to 
make a curtain the desired size, with 
narrow hems on the sides and wider 
ones at the top and bottom. 

To one of the wide hems we fastened 
large safety pins at even intervals and 
used these pins to hold the curtain on 
the wire. They are more easily ad- 
justed than curtain rings. At the top 
of the narrow hems, we fastened a 
stout cord of the same color to use in 
drawing the curtain back and forth. 

At different seasons suitable figures 
may be pinned or pasted to the curtain 
to add to the decoration: jack-o’-lan- 
terns for Halloween; holly for Christ- 
mas; valentines for February; rabbits, 
spring flowers, and bluebirds for 

aster and spring; and iris, roses, or 
other flowers for May and June. 

The same kind of material may be 
dyed different colors and used for cos- 
tumes. They will be found very dur- 
able.—A. L. LyNcH, New York. 


Birch Bark Novelties 


I wonder how many teachers who 
live in places where the birch tree 
grows know of the many clever and 
novel articles which may be made from 
the bark of this tree? We have found 
so many uses for it that I should like 
to pass on the information. 

Right here a word of warning may 
not come amiss. In some state and 
national parks, the barking of trees is 
strictly forbidden, and rightly so, as it 
kills the trees. When you get your 
bark, look for a dead tree or branch. 
The bark from a dead tree is just as 
good as that from a live one. Even 
though it may be soiled or discolored on 
the outside, the inner layers will be per- 
fect. To remove the bark from the tree, 
circle the tree with a sharp knife, slash 
the trunk any length you desire, circle 
again and by carefully loosening the 





0 Le 


bark and pulling it gently, you can 
slip it off. 
Slit the barks into as thin sheets as 








you wish. Use a sharp knife to help 
over the knots, Work slowly and care- 
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cA summer day at Mt. Rainier 
(Below) Seattle waterfront 


Play— 


in America’s best 
Vacation Land! 


EATTLE, City of Youth and Ro 
mance—product of Nature’s pro 
digality and American initiative 

where members of the original band 
of twenty-one white settlers, now 
glory in a world city reaching toward 
the half million mark, the gateway to 
the Orient, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Seattle has grown culturally and 
commercially, answering the challenge 
of beauty in her snow-capped moun: 
tains, sapphire lakes, and evergreen 
forests. Come, vision this much-talked- 
of, expanding, colorful city. 


From Seattle sally forth to new ex 
periences every day; glorious Rainier, 
with 28 glaciers; Mount Baker; alpine 
lakes like Chelan and Crescent, the 
Olympic Peninsula wonderland; 2000 
miles of shoreline on Puget Sound; 
San Juan Archipelago. These are 
samples of what this playground has 
in store for you. 


Motor over perfect highways through 
virgin forests; golf, go yachting, hik- 
ing, mountain climbing, surf bathing, 
salt water, lake and stream fishing. 


Get away from heat and kindred 
afflictions. ‘‘Enjoy Summer School; 
Where Summer’s Cool’? at the Univer- 
sity of Washington which has one 
of the outstanding summer schools 
of the Nation. Write the Registrar, 


University of Washington, Seattle, for | 


full details. 


To make your vacation complete come West 
over one of four northern transcontinen 
lines. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland; 


then by rail or water to Oakland, San Fran ff 


cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, reverse 
the route and come north, by train or steam 
ship, to Seattle. Ask about trips to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


Special low round-trip summer excursion 
fares on sale daily May 15 to Sept. 30; 
return limit Oct. 31; stopover at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 














Chamber of Commerce, Room 104, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Please mail me (free) your illustrated ee 
let srpeetenng Seattle and ‘The Charme 


and. 
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Classroom 
Interest ! 


IKE a game—yet these few moments 
L every morning will teach your pu- 
pils the vital health-habit of watch- 
ing their weight. DETECTO, the pre- 
ferred personal scale, creates a lasting 
desire to gain and to keep normal 
health and weight. Could anything be 
more valuable in the years to come? 


We will be glad to send you FREE the 
weful Class-Room Weight Record shown 
below, together with weight and health 
information of real help both to your 
pupils and to yourself. 


DETECTO comes in three models and 
in rich tints of blue, green, or orchid as 
> well as in standard white. It is beau- 
tiful, sturdy, portable, and certified by 
the New York State Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. The moderate prices, 
w low as $11.85, make it easy for any 
school or class to buy DETECTO, guar- 
anteed for five years and built to last a 
lifetime. Obtainable at most good de- 
partment and hardware stores, or direct 
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from the makers. + 
. For your OWN health’s 
sake—a daily glance at 
e DETECTO will reveal 
$ any gain _or _ loss that 
h 
[) WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 0) 
; The Preferred Personal Scale 
; Mail the Coupon! Mark the literature you want. 
$ 
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| 
; | The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. N4, 318 Greenwich Street 
~-||BiNew York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me one Class- 
} Yom Weight Record for my class; also 
k boklets on Diet and Health for ———— pu- 


d vil, I am also interested in a DETECTO 
for my own home use. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


fully, so as not to tear the bark. 
Moisten thoroughly and place under a 
heavy weight until the bark is abso- 
lutely dry. 

You may make all kinds of cards— 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
greeting, and birthday, using the bark 
as if it were paper. It will take water 
color, crayon, oil paints, pen and ink, 
or it may be used in a typewriter. The 
light brown of the bark with its mark- 
ings of darker brown makes an excel- 
lent background for any artistic de- 
sign. In thin sheets it is easily cut 
with scissors. 

Baskets, picture frames, candle hold- 
ers, calendar pads, hot-dish mats, 
vases, canoes, tepees, log cabins, and 
doll furniture can be made out of birch 
bark.—CAMILLE YUILL, South Dakota. 


A Scissors Holder 


Many teachers are familiar with the 
plan of having a box with holes in the 
lid for the children’s pencils. This is 
not only a timesaver, but also a 
method 5! which each child is sure of 
securing his own pencil. Scissors may 
be handled in the same way. The child 
puts the points of his scissors into the 
hole of the box, just as he does his 
“1 SuPERVisoR, Okla- 

oma, 


A Spelling Device 


Have a child dictate three sentences. 
Write these on the blackboard. Point 
out the difficult words and the difficult 
syllables in the words; underline these 
with colored chalk. Remembering the 
advertising principle of keeping things 
constantly before the eye, let the sen- 
tences remain on the blackboard until 
the next lesson. Then cover the black- 
board and dictate the sentences to the 
children. Have them compare their 
sentences with the original, finding 
the errors, if any. Help the pupils to 
memorize the correct form of any 
words on which they have failed at the 
first writing. 

Have a package of blank cards on 
which to write each day the misspelled 
words. Gradually introduce’ the 
method of testing the child’s knowl- 
edge by dictating a sentence or two, 
using words which he has previously 
missed. If the cards are arranged in 
a box alphabetically, the child will 
soon learn to refer to them. This 
search will be the beginning of the dic- 
tionary habit.—RosaAMOND MeEap, Ne- 
braska. 


A Geography Project 


I discovered that my geography les- 
sons were not interesting my fifth- 
grade class. I was almost in despair 
when I came across the article, 
“Around the World I Go,” in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. We made a 
booklet and cut the title from the arti- 
cle; then we decorated our cover with 
a picture (a girl seated on a globe) 
from an advertisement in NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

Since we live near Richmond, we de- 
cided to begin our trip there. Our 
newspaper furnished us_ interesting 
pictures along the Lincoln Highway 
from Richmond to Washington. From 
NorRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS we secured many pictures illus- 
trating our trip across the continent 
to San Francisco. We were now ready 
to begin a search for advertisements 
of other lands. The Review of Reviews 
furnished a number of these. We 
added pictures as we found them. The 
project will be completed in the sixth 
grade.—L. H., Virginia. 


My Window Box 


The box in my schoolroom window 
contains a number of things useful in 
drill work in the fifth and sixth grades. 
It is placed where the pupils can go to 
it at any time and select what they 
need for special help. In it there are 
small packets of cards, each assort- 
ment held together by a rubber binder. 
One series is called a geography game 
and has questions based on the course 
of study standards of achievement 
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“A CHECK EVERY MONTH 
FOR 12 
MONTHS” 






“How I Learned 
that the T. C. U. 
is My Best Friend” 


Every Teacher will be interested in the 
following letter from a Nashville Teacher: 


Nov. 7, 1927 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Gentlemen: 


On December 19, 1926, when crossing the street, I was struck by a speeding 
automobile, causing a fractured skull, dislocated rib, wrist and ankle, also sev- 
eral cuts and bruises. I had a trephine operation, spinal punctures, etc., stay- 
ing in the hospital seven weeks, facing a future clouded by insanity or catalepsy. 


But I was a T. C. U. patient, and had the best of everything in the finest hos- 
pital in the city. Always, in moments of consciousness, I thought of the T. C. U. 
—my true, reliable friend that sent money to help pay nurses and doctors to 
save my life. 


A check every month for 12 months! 


And such courteous, sympathetic let- 
ters! What friend could do more! 


I believe the T. C. U. saved my reason, my intellect, my sanity. 


Rebecca Sparkman, 
505 Wilson Blvd., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


Will You Get Your Check 
When Something Happens to You? 


While you are still in good health and free from injury—beforé it is too 
late—get your name on the “T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comfortable 
feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Underwriters stands 
ready to guarantee you a regular income when you are disabled by 
Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then send you full particulars 
as to how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
783 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 
783 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 


and booklet of testimonials. 


Name ‘ _— _ nee 


Address Se ea ee eee « : a 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 















120 CARDS 
divided into 
4 SERIES of © 


30 CARDS 
in each Series. 





SERIES A 
From the discovery 
of America through 
the Period of Colo- 
nization, 

SERIES B 
Early Intercolonial 
Wars, French and 
Indian Wer and 
the American Revo- 
lution, 


SERIES C 
From the Adoption 
of the Constitution 
to the Civil War. 


SERIES D 
From the Beginning 
of the Civil War to 





the Present Time 





\ INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138 West 17th Street, New York City. 
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Staunch Cardboard, 


using these cards. 


PRICE—30 Cents for Each Series, or 
$1.20 for the COMPLETE Set of FOUR SERIES. 


"LNS.. 
HISTORY 
CARDS 


From Columbus to the 
League of Nations every 
important event in our coun- 
try’s history visualized on 


120 Vivid Picture Cards 


with clear explanations, necessary dates, as- 
sociated events and several good questions 
on reverse side of cards. 


size 4% x 3% inches. 


Teachers and Pupils in Thousands of 
Public and Parochial Schools are now 











IRAN RANE NAN 
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Drop 
Your 


Books 


ONE WAY WATER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


Colombia 


(WEST BOUND) 
Panama 
Canal 


Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 
Havana 


(EAST BOUND) 






THE 


‘Spanish 


° \l 
Americas 


N YORK and 
$350. CALIFORNIA 


ID school trials goodby for a vacation replete 

with new sights and interests. Joyous days at 
sea and seven visits in enthralling foreign ports— 
including the Panama Canal and trips to the capitals 
of Guatemala and Salvador. From your home town at main line 
points and back—Including mealsand bed on steamer—first class 
—and first class railroad transportation. Return by any direct 
rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache Trail, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite. Slight additional cost via 
Portland, Seattle or Vancouver. A cruise ship leaves every 
three weeks from New York or San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


For information and booklets, write 


PANAMA MAIL S&S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, NEW YORK 


548 So. Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES 


2 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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in geography for our grades. Each 
grade has its own separate set. Each 
card is numbered and bears a question. 
A small notebook of answers has been 
prepared, with the help of the pupils, 
and serves as a check. Some of the 
questions read: “Locate three im- 
portant coal-mining regions of Eng- 
land and give a city dependent on 
each”; “Locate three great fruit re- 
gions of the United States”; “Locate 
and tell why San Francisco has 
grown.” 

Another packet contains the trouble- 
some multiplication combinations and 
these have the answers on the back of 
the cards. 

The tables of denominate numbers 
have their equivalents on the back of 
another set of cards. On the face 
is printed “4 pks.” and on the back, 
“32 ats.” 

By having the answers before him 
in this way it is possible for a pupil to 
give himself rapid drill without help, 
and the correct answer is also im- 
pressed on his memory. 

Numerous variations suggest them- 
selves in the use of the cards. Some- 
times two pupils play the game to- 
gether, and sometimes the whole class 
makes a contest of it. The pupils never 
seem to tire of the cards. It has been 
shown that older pupils as well as 
younger ones really enjoy handling 
something concrete —HazeL L. Wor- 
CESTER, Minnesota. 


Suggesting Books for Future 


Reading 
From my experience with high- 
school students one year, when I 


charged books to them from the li- 
brary, I judged that many excellent 
books had been and were being left un- 
read because the opening chapters did 
not appeal to the pupils. 

I determined that my pupils should 
not miss reading these excellent books, 
and made a list of such books from our 
library, checking all those which the 
majority of the pupils had not read, 
and which most pupils were likely to 
leave unread in high-school years. 

Each day I selected a book; and at 
opening exercises or during rest peri- 
ods throughout the day, I read from it 
carefully selected passages, just enough 
to stimulate interest in it. Almost in- 
variably the children asked me to read 
it all, but if the book was within their 
reading capacity, I suggested that they 
take it out on the next library day. 
Upon inquiry I found that a number of 
the pupils had placed requests for these 
particular books. Sometimes I would 
tell the pupils that the book as a whole 
would not interest them as yet or was 
beyond their comprehension, but that 
they would do well to keep it in mind 
for high-school days——A MINNESOTA 
TEACHER. 


A Grocery Store 


Material for a play grocery may be 
obtained from any grocery store, or 
from the homes of the school children. 
Empty cartons of oatmeal, post toast- 
ies, baking powder, and so on should 
be saved and brought to school for the 
store. Soap a ne may be wrapped 
around wooden blocks for soap. Ap- 
ples, — and other fruits and 
vegetables may be made from modeling 
clay and painted with water colors. 
Clean sand may be used for bulk goods. 

The money may be toy money. The 
storekeeper selected each day keeps 
his position until he makes a mistake. 
Then the one correcting him becomes 
the grocer, and so on. 

Some of the results obtained from 
the use of the store are: 

1. Children learned to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. 

2. They learned the different pieces 
of money. 

3. They learned to make change. 

4. They learned the different tables 
of measurement. 

5. They learned prices of different. 
articles in a store. 

6. They learned courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

7. They learned fractions through 
their computations—MILDRED Scott, 





Nebraska. 
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. Real Learning in the 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 31) 


This makes real learning possible. 
This is so because the teacher not only 
puts opportunities for growth in the 
ath of the child, but fills his needs as 
they are felt by him. By understand- 
ing the stages of growth, the teacher 
inows what she must do and why she 
must do it; and as a result: ; 
1, The child learns because he is 
constantly in the learning situation. 
He is comfortable and happy because 
te is doing just what he is prepared to 
jo and no more. He has the right 
thing at the right time. 

9 The possibility of need for fu- 
tyre remedial work is diminished. 

What are the stages referred to 
above? 

The teacher of beginning reading 
to-day sees the end in the beginning 
and helps the child to develop the at- 
titudes, habits, and abilities that con- 
; tribute most to that end. The first 
eidence of a favorable attitude is the 

child’s newly awakened interest in 
reading material and books, which in- 
terest comes as a result of his having 
become aware of the value of reading 
material This newly awakened in- 
terest, then, characterizes Stage I, the 
period in which the child becomes 
ready to read. 

Should the teacher look for any 
ability in the child during this time? 
Yes; ability to select from the table a 
bok of poems or a book of stories; 
ability to distinguish a poem from a 
sory; ability to tell a story that a pic- 
ture might suggest; ability to express 
his own ideas; ability to anticipate 
what might come next in a story that 
is being told; ability to give sentences 
recording an experience; ability to re- 
call the experience and read some sen- 
tence when seen later in printed form; 
ability to find the first sentence in a 
paragraph or on a page, the first word 
in the last sentence, and the like. 

Should the teacher look for habits 
during this stage? Yes. She should 
expect the child to acquire the habit 
. of wondering about books—what the 
7 bok is about, what the name of the 
6 book is; the habit of looking at books; 
ty pte habit of associating meaning with 

printed material; the habit of living 
——fin the content of the material read, 
and so on. 
l) Thus there are definite attainments 


ine 


= (PD jj|* 
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which the teacher looks for in the 

iC children as they progress through this 
\ priod. Indeed it is possible to give 
formal tests which will reveal posi- 

the iB tive Or negative evidence of the pres- 
ence of the abilities. Evidence of the 
attitudes and habits may be obtained 


by observing the child’s unconstrained | 





iC. avior. , 
What, in brief, constitutes the ma- 


' terial for this period? 

l, Charts recording the experiences 
vhich the children are having. These 
awe the children’s own orally given 
“ntences which the teacher writes on 
ite blackboard and later prints on 
carts for permanent use. The fol- 
Wing sentences were dictated to the 
teacher by a first-grade group after a 
ee centering around two new 
OUS ; 
















Our Dolls 


We have two dolls. 
One is a girl. 
er name is Sally. 
One is a boy. 
His name is Billy. 
They want a home. 
We shall make a home for them. 


he children made a house for the 
by merely partitioning off a cor- 
of the room with cardboard car- 
8 which they cut, and out of which 
they made one long strip. The space 
Tge enough so that the children 
- ow play in the house with the dolls. 
~ y of their charts referred to the 
* futtuction done in connection with 
— canting the house, and to the dis- 
vee lon carried on by the children in 
were ONection with home life. 
—— Ban ntences, accompanied by pic- 
1G men the bulletin board. The sen- 
may be composed by the 


ma, ‘acher to awaken the children’s in- 
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Sculptors Studio in Bryce Canyon 


Bryce Canyon - Cedar Breaks 
Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
Kaibab National Forest 


Season June 1 to October 1 


BryceCanyon’s glorious chasm contains per- 
haps the most astonishing blend of exquisite 
beauty and grotesque grandeur all nature 
has to show. President Witsoe of the Univer- 
sity of Utah said: “Its wonderful variety of 
erosional forms are painted in every color, 
shade and tint of the spectrum; this un- 
paralleled array constitutes perhaps the 
most gorgeous spectacle in the world.” 


Zion National Park’s tremendous tinted 
canyons display a compelling majesty entire- 
ly different. ‘“‘Unique, incomparable, sub- 
lime,”’ wrote Hal Evarts, the novelist. 


Grand Canyon from the North Rim! This 
colossal, awe-inspiring canyon may be seen 
from the verandas of the handsome new 
Grand Canyon Lodge—the same matchless 
view from the edge of the Kaibab Forest 
that made Theodore Roosevelt say: “‘Beyond 
comparison, beyond description, unparallel- 
ed throughout the wide world.”’ 


In addition the Union Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour includes the lofty grandeur of Cedar 


Breaks, the famous deer herds of Kaibab 
Forest, quaint Mormon villages, ancient 
ruins, painted deserts, wild horses. It is 
America’s greatest combination scenic tour. 
You will meet interesting people from all 
parts of the world. 


Only five days are needed to complete this 
tourin roomy, easy riding motor buses after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 
gateway. Handsome lodges, with de luxe ac- 
commodations. Miles of scenic horseback 
trails. Shorter tours to individual regions. 


It is a unique vacation itself, or a delightful 
side trip en route to Yellowstone, or the 
Pacific Coast. Ask about Escorted All-Ex- 


pense Tours. 


Low Summer Fares and Fine 
Fast Trains to All the West 


Union Pacific travel experts who know the 
West will gladly assist in planning your itin- 
erary to include a maximum of sightseeing 
at a minimum cost. 


Ace 2 eee eee eee eee FILE IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ee#eeeeeaeeaee eee 


0 Colorado 0) Dude Ranches 


Cit 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 190—Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 


0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks ( Yellowstone ( Pacific Northwest and Alaska [) California 


O Escorted All-Expense Tours 


a Se StseGbe ccccccececeseese2ceeeseeeseeeeseeee 


0 Hawaii 


SOGO8. oo cccce-scceceesensesenensnnnasnnsss 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 











School Men With a Car 
Make Summer Pay You Well 


VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving 

his time to Compton's this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in 
a like period in school work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and expe- 
rience that is invaluable and that may be the first step to a most successful business career, 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to 
spend a summer vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preced- 
ing summer are back again. And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 





To cite some specific examples, Mr. “A” was for several years superintendent of schools in 
one of our largest cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the 
largest Normal Schools in the state. He resigned this position to join the Compton organi- 
zation four years ago. He now earns more than he did in either position. Mr. wasa 
principal of schools for five years. He entered the business worl< asa text book salesman 
where he doubled his salary asa principal. He has been with Compton's four years and 
the first year tripled his earnings. Mr. ‘‘C” was engaged in athletic work and now with us 
his earnings are five times as much as the average principal or superintendent. 


Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar 
—presenting Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally 
advertised and recognized as the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the growing 
demand of Compton’s—now. 

Send for “Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many 
important and interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportu- 
nities of our Summer Plan. See how well qualified you are to make money in our organization 
this summer. Territory will be assigned early this year. Write for your copy of “Selling—and 
Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. «cawioax srecer = cricaco 


*Names of any of above furnished on request. 














A New Way to Raise Money for your School 


SanREnEnEiS cainieeaenadaaon Y and at the same time encourage 
TAKAMINE CORPORATION, ORAL HYGIENE 
Long Island City, New York | 


ais 1 with the New Tufted Takamine Toothbrushes 


Hrushe 


send me me Takamine 


tpa 
which . 


to sell and will remit | What new equipment do you need in your school in order to 
all money as soon as sold or in 30 day teach better and stimulate the interest of your pupils? One 
| of the best ways of raising money is through the sale by 
Name you and your pupils of the New Tufted Takamine Tooth 
| Brush. It is a new design, modern and scientific in every 
Address respect It is the correct tooth brush for every one, young 
City | and old, and your pupils can readily sell it for 10c¢ each. 
Cost Sell Your 
School you for l’rofit, 
| 24 Brushe $ 1.44 $ 2.40 $ 96 
Irincipal’s Name {8 = Brushes 2.88 4.80 1.92 
| 100 Brushe 5.50 10.00 4.50 
1 it (144 7.50 14.40 6.90 
2 Gros 15.00 28.80 13.80 
For 30 days’ credit give name of your pastor | Gross 37.50 72.00 34.50 
the wo or three other reference 
a | YOU NEED NO CAPITAL—WE SHIP AT ONCE 

Everyone uses tooth brushes and the new Takamine is so 
| inexpensive that it can be changed often so that pupils and 
parents and their neighbors and friends will gladly buy a 

| generous supply to help your school or church fund 








r | 
Frolic of the Frogs 
By Harriette Wilbur 


A drill for any even number of boys. 
ing and entertaining. 






Very pleas- 
Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


rf Frog Masks for this drill. 
\n $3.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
7 


Frog Costumes, extra mask not necessary. Price 
$2.50 each for ages 8, 10 and 12 years; $3:00 each 
for larger sizes. Send for Costume Catalog. 


MARCH BROTHERS . - - Lebanon, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL TILL JUNE 


A FAMOUS WING 


Price 35 cents each, 














Direct From Factory 





a $275 et 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
tochoose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Easy terms. Returnable at our expense. 
Write T: for “The Book of Com- 


lete Information About FREE 


nos” and our offer— 
SON, Dept. 38-23 
Founded 1868—60th Year 

‘9 New York, N. % 
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terest in material which they did not 
originate. In these sentences the 
teacher anticipates the vocabulary 
which the children will meet in their 
primers. A sentence a day on the 
bulletin board is enough at first. 
When a new sentence with its picture 
is put up, the old one is removed from 
the bulletin board and hung on the'| 
wire that stretches the length of the| 
blackboard. In time the sentences are | 
removed from the wire and ringed to- 
gether with notebook rings. These 
sentences are frequently read silently 
and the right pictures recalled or 
'found by the children and shown to 
the group again. 

3. Books brought to school by the 
children to show to the group. 

4. Books found on the book table. 

5. Books which the children make, 
and into which they paste reprints of 
all their first charts. These books may 
also contain the children’s own illus-| 
trations, 

6. Duplicate sentences on cards| 
which match the charts and which the | 
‘children use for assembling charts. 
| There comes a time when the child 
not only has an awareness that a 
| story in a book comes out through a| 
|series of related sentences, but also| 
has a desire to read the story. This 
|marks Stage II. Since at this time the 
|child cannot read in the sense that he 
is independent, it is true that Stage II 
is still a part of the period in which he 
is getting ready to read. He has all 
|the attitudes, habits, and abilities of 
Stage I, plus new ones. Instead of 
merely looking at books, he wants to 
read them; instead of showing a pic- 
ture in a book to the group, he wants 
, to read what ‘is under the picture, or 
| to read the first sentence in the story. 
| This is the time to help the child to 
read from books and to live in the con- 
tent of the material, and, at the same 
time, to tie meaning with word sym- 
bols. 

In addition to the reading afforded 
| by the books, charts recording experi- 
ences of the group continue to afford 
reading opportunities. However, the 
chart material becomes primarily lan- 
guage material and no duplicate sen- 
tences are made. Separate cards con- 
taining sentences, phrases, and words 
taken from a story read the previous 
day are presented to the children at a 
period separate from that for the 
reading from books. The child then 
reads the same story a second time 
for the purpose of being better pre- 
pared to play it. The first-grade 
group that made the house for the 
dolls used it during Stage II when 
they were reading Wag and Puff. 
They played every story read in that 
primer, with the dolls as actors. Play- 
ing the stories necessitated adding 
new material to the house, such as a 
big black car and a little yellow 
wagon. These the children construct- 
ed of waste material. 

In Stage III the child becomes con- 
scious of very definite word forms. 
This comes partly as a result of his 
attention having been brought to 
phrases and words from the story read 
at a separate period, but it comes 
mostly because of the fact that nature 
indicates that his eyes are ready to 
focus on smaller elements. He gives 
up using a line marker, and his read- 
ing temporarily slows up for the sake 
of accuracy which he desires. The 
fact that his thinking has at no time 
been slowed up by having to search 
for words or to use phonics or spell- 
ing means that his lack of speed will 
be only temporary. 

The child soon goes back to the 
more fluent way of reading character- 
istic in Stages I and II, and feels his 
own power and grasp. 
indicates that he is beginning to feel 
his independence. This marks Stage 
IV. It is the longest period, often 
running through the second and third 














This behavior | J 





grades, since there are varying de- 
grees of independence below the level 
of maturity in reading. Plenty of 
simple and interesting material should 
be given the child, and opportunities 
to learn to read through reading. 
However, it is wise to have a variety 
®“The Child’s Own Way” series (Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Company). 
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and attractively bound 


“rope stock”’ which is very tough and du 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 

Price 20 cents a copy. 

15 cents a copy, postpaid. 

ders for a full hundred copies or more 

at one time, shipped to one address, $13.0 
hundred, transportation payable by p 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang ome 

Baa! Baal lack Sheep 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
vegan? 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall 7 

Dixie hine Eyes 

Drink to_Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses ; 

God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 

Bless ur 


sand 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 

Sing [Tara's Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
How D’Ye Do 
Tilinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming , 
It by Be the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 


Native 


Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
oy to the World 
Juanita 


Kathleen Mayourneen_ 

Keep the ome Fires 
Burning A 

Keller's American Hymn 


Killarney 


—and 102 other songs 


Send today for as many copies of 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs ™ 
need for your school. ; 
biggest value ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAR 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isi 
complete song book for schools of all k 
and for assembly and community singing 
It contains a choice collection of folk song 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspiration! 
songs, songs for special occasions, an« 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a,¢m 
plete list of national and patriotic 
and an unusually large and desirable 
lection of songs for Christmas. 
also a number of rounds and several t 
suitable for marches and drills, so f 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from 
engraved plates on a good quality of 
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errily, Merrily, (io 
Michigan, My Michigs 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie 

My Faith Looks Up 
My Old Kentucky Hast 
Nearer, My God, b 
DO Little Town of 


lehem 
O Me! © My! (A Tut 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, T 
Onward, Christiad 
p — D 
erfect ay 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin bere ak 
Robin re 
Rocked in the Cradle 


Scotland’s 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier, The 
Star Spangled B 
Sweet and w P 
Swing Low, Swett o 
There's. Music in 
Three Fishermen, 
Vacant Chair, T ' 
We Three King 
Orient Are 
When the Swalle 
Homewa Fy 
When You and 
Young, Magi ew , 
While Shoes 
pi oc’ 
Their Night 
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>| Refreshes Eyes 
After Reading 


Millions use Murine to refresh and 
invigorate their eyes after reading 
or other continued use. It in- 
stantly relieves eye strain and thus 

events more serious trouble. This 
ong-trusted lotion positively con- 
tains no belladonna or other harm- 
ful ingredients. 60c buys a month's 


supply. Try it! 


RINE; 





























Just to Introduce 


FLEUR de NUIT 
Perfumes 








We offer you our regular $1.00 size 

Crystal Clear decorated dresser bottle 

filled with our most unusual fower 

odor, FLEUR de NUIT (Flower of the 

Loteme sequaintod with thie’ mest 

me aca’ 

Cc rt -| perfect of dower odors. Sica 
witt/) | Just send your name and add 

ble ol and She to cover cost a6 packing and 

mailing. (Canada 36c). 

Only one to « person. 

As this is purely an introduct 

offer, additional botties will be sent 

oniy at full price. 


Send 25e NOW. 
BABBITT, INC. 
Perfumers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. 103 




































































































Coming to 


NEW YORK? 


Hotel Earle 


An hotel of refinement directly overlooking 
Washington Square on Waverly Place near 
Fifth Avenue. 








Summet 
A 


t, 
Light 













: RATES 

eet Soul Single Room (running water) - $4.00 per day 

SingleRoom (private bath) - $5.00 per day 

Double Room (private bath) - $8.00 per day 

2r0om suite (2 persons) - $10.00 perday 
American Plan (Meals included) 

Under Knott Management. 


































“;QTORTURED FEET 


; te -_~ rejoiced in almost 
‘intant relief, Marvelously effective 
ky te “-ocide acts like magic. Swelling, 
toms and callouses are no more. 
tender, puffed and burning 

















feet become fi 

rachel t for work or play. 
Why suffer? You can get Cal-o-cide 

7 tt druggists or direct from us for 

ik. Booklet on care of feet ineach 





pekage. Be free from foot torture. Act today. 
MEDCO COMPANY, Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 


(al-o-cide FOOT REMEDY 


IRELPLATE Iitation WEDDING 


‘ NS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
as. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
*xt type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


mld $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
a: Fooronder Riied the dey receivedand sentio: youpeopela. 
-A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





























































ong The smartest, most intecesting entertainin 
GF and instructive Magazine in \merica t 
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of yor of procedure in order to help 
the child to attain more independence, 
and in order to check up on his de- 
veloping ability. 

When the child gives evidence of 
reading extensively, voluntarily, and 
with absorption, he is in Stage V. He 
has reached the goal, namely, reading 
with so much independence that he 
has reached maturity in reading. The 
child’s eye movement indicates that 
he sees words in the same “uncon- 
scious reflex way’ that he hears words 
in spoken discourse. His behavior, 
then, indicates that he not only can 
read but chooses to read. 


Activity of School Improve- 
ment Associations 
(Continued from page 30) 


WoMEN’sS CLuBsS START MOVEMENT IN 
ALABAMA IN 1904 


The first public step looking toward 
the formation of a state school im- 
provement association in Alabama was 
taken at a state meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in December, 
1904, when a committee on school im- 
provement associations was created. 
This action resulted from a joint study 
of school conditions which had been 
made previously by the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and a special com- 
mittee from the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The findings of 
the investigation showed that school 
conditions were far from satisfactory 
and that organized effort on the part 
of the women was desirable for the im- 
provement of these conditions. Under 
the leadership of the Federation com- 
mittee, sentiment for school improve- 
ment associations grew rapidly; and 
159 active associations were reported 
by 1907. Finally, in December, 1907, 
a state school improvement association 
was formed. The chairman of the Fed- 
eration school improvement committee 
was elected the first president of the 
association. Four years later the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
discontinued its committee, upon the 
recommendation of the chairman that 
further promotion of the work should 
be left to the state school improvement 
association. 

Prior to 1921 the relationship of the 
State Department of Education in 
Alabama to school improvement asso- 
ciations was that of close co-operation 
and promotion. The department de- 
scribed the accomplishments of the as- 
sociation in its annual reports, and 
prepared and distributed bulletins out- 
lining its purpose and plan of work. 
In 1921 a division was formed, known 
as the division of school and com- 
munity betterment, one of the ten co- 
ordinate divisions created through the 
enactment of Alabama’s school code by 
the legislature of 1919. This division 
is charged with the direction of school 
improvement, parent-teacher, and 
other community organizations 
throughout the state. It has sought to 
make a careful study of school and 
community needs and to get in touch 
with and co-operate with other agen- 
cies operating along the line of com- 
munity betterment. Through confer- 
ences with superintendents, super- 
visors, and teachers, an effort is made 
to accomplish the purpose for which 
the division was created. 

There are no recent available data 
showing the number of members of the 
associations in Alabama. In 1918 the 
Alabama associations raised and ex- 
pended $68,365 for white schools and 
$6,303 for colored schools. 


ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION FORMED IN 


The first school improvement asso- 
ciation in Arkansas was formed in 
Little Rock in 1906. The eleven Little 
Rock women who composed the original 
association agreed to be responsible 
for the organization of further asso- 
ciations in that city. The school im- 
provement association movement made 
such progress that when the report of 
the Arkansas School Improvement As- 


sociation was read at the Conference | 


for Education in the South, which met 
at Memphis, Tennessee, in 1908, $1,000 
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SUMMER BREEZES are preferred to winter gales by Misses Zona 
Widener and Anne Livingston, now wintering at Biloxi. (Theirs are 
socially important smiles that only Pepsodent is trusted to keep 


sparkling.) 


Smiles 
You Can’t Forget 


Are Those Revealing Film-F ree Teeth 


Dentists find that keeping teeth white this 
new way is curbing tooth and gum disorders. 


OVELY teeth, such as you see 
here, are not kept white and 
dazzling by ordinary’ brushing 
methods. They receive a new and 
special care dental science now ad- 
vises for beauty and for health. 
This new way acts by removing 
film on teeth, ‘and film, modern 
opinion agrees, is the source of 
“off-color” teeth and of the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders. 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you can feel film. A 
slippery, viscous coating. It forms 
on teeth and clings. In it, by the 
millions, breed the germs of aci- 
dity and decay. 
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WINTER SPORTS, as Quebec offers 
them, hold a _ unique fascination, 
writes Miss Helene Martineau. Note 
her smile kept bright by Pepsodent 
and how its whiteness rivals the 
dazzling snow. 


Film is the basis of tartar. And 
tartar with germs is an established 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus film is not merely a de- 
stroyer of beauty but a menace to 
healthy teeth and gums. 





And ordinary brushing faiis to 
successfully remove it. 

To do that scientifically use the 
special film-removing dentifrice 
dentists advise, called Pepsodent. 
Pepsodent is based on the most re- 
cent scientific findings of the day. 
It differs in action by curdling the 
film, then removing it. 

It acts to firm the gums. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of saliva. 
Teeth are whitened by it as by no 
other safe method known. 

Use it twice daily and results 
will be amazing. To prove that, 
you are asked to accept a free 10- 
day tube. Send coupon. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 263, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Other Offices: The Pepsoden’* Co., 

191 George St. a 42 - Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. 

(Australia), Ltd., 187 Clarence 8t., Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2667 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film 
from Teeth 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Ver Michigan 


THE PLAYGROUND OF 
THE NATION’S TEACHERS 


Because of: 












Write today for free copy of West Michigan Vacation 
Directory. Contains latest road maps, impartial informa- 
tion about sports, scenic points, resorts, rates in every sec- 
tion of this great summerland. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION 


HUGH J. GRAY, Sec.—Mar. 


Dept. N.I.3, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HEALTH-GIVING AIR, 


water-washed by three great lakes. 


HISTORICAL ATTRACTION— 

its interesting Dutch settlements, 
places made 
famous by LaSalle and Marquette, 


FUN — wide 
variety of sports. 
bathing beaches 





TRANSPORTATION— 
convenient service by rail, 
steamship and motor bus. 














Buy a CORONA on easy terms! 


VERY teacher needs this personal writing machine. 


plete office typewriter 
in portable form. Fin- 
ished inattractive colors 
or black. Mail the 
coupon for complete 
information. 





is the finest and most modern portable typewriter, with 
standard keyboard, 10 inch carriage, two color self-reversing 
ribbon, stencil device, variable line spacer—in fact it is a com- 
| + pid oo 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

311 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Corona. 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of the campaign fund raised by the 
campaign committee of the Southern 
Education Board was apportioned to 
Arkansas, with the promise that a like 
amount wvuuld be given each year, if 
judiciously expended. In October, 
1908, a vigorous school improvement 
campaign was instituted by State Su- 
perintendent George B. Cook. Two 
field workers were employed. Five 
prizes were offered, for which every 
child in the state was given an oppor- 
tunity to compete, and a loving cup 
was bought to be awarded yearly to the 
school improvement association report- 
ing the largest amount of work accom- 
plished. By January, 1909, there were 
76 associations, with a membership of 
2,256. 

In Arkansas the State Department 
of Education has fostered and encour- 
aged the growth of school improve- 
ment associations. In the earlier years 
of its history, state superintendents of 
public instruction have urged the legis- 
lature to provide funds sufficient to 
maintain a field worker who would give 
full time to directing the work of the 
associations. These efforts failed to 
materialize. In 1925, when a state 
branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was organized 
in Arkansas, the school improvement 
association joined its forces with those 
of the parents and teachers. 

The latest available information re- 


| garding the membership of the Arkan- 
| sas association was 15,000 in 1922. 


Epitor1AL Note: Succeeding issues of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
will tell of the origin and accomplishments 
of the South Carolina School Improvement 
Association and of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association of Virginia. 


Picture Study—“The Jester” 
(Continued from page 50) 


or group pictures, now in the Hals 
museum at Haarlem. His most im- 
portant period was from 1625 to 1635. 
Always a realist, he flooded his can- 
vases with the full light of day, and 
with superb mastery of brushwork 
painted his surfaces in flowing lines 
and clear colors. Frans Hals and his 
famous contemporary, Rembrandt, gave 
to Dutch painting its greatest tradi- 
tions. 





School Health Poster 


By Maurine Bloomster 


I devote one period a week during the 
opening exercises to the teaching of 
health. We discuss what we need to 
do to have good health and we work 
out several health rules which my chil- 
dren, grades one, two, and three, are 
able to understand. Some of them are: 
“We wash our hands before eating.” 
“We eat fruits and vegetables.” Other 
rules can be made to suit the school’s 
needs. We also made a poster on which 
these rules appeared. 

I had written to the Pullman Com- 
pany for two of their paper pullmans, 
which they graciously supplied. Each 
child cut out a window. (We called it 
raising the window for fresh air.) 
Each child found a picture which looked 
as much like himself as possible. We 
pasted the two cars on a white card- 
board, twenty-four by fifty-six inches. 
The pupils’ pictures were pinned on as 
if they were walking alongside the 
train. Above the train in black one- 
inch letters were printed our six cho- 
sen health rules, headed by the line, 
“We are good-health children.” This 
card was hung on the wall. 

The pupils’ names were printed on a 
card underneath the poster. Each child 
must practice the rules every day or 
put a cross after his name. Children 
who have no crosses after their names 
at the end of a ten weeks’ period have 
a ride on the train. (The heads of 
their pictures are pasted in the win- 
dows.) 


Do you say, “But my will is weak 
and wavering!” Train your will, then, 
till it becomes steady and strong, and 
you will be surprised to find how soon 
the act of willing develops the power 
of willing —W. J. Dawson. 
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Poster Pattern; 
and Other Handwork Mater 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices ig 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


Instructor Poster Patterns 
Each of these books contains patterns for mak 
ing 30 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inebey 
long. 20 of the patterns in each book are ¢ 
Mother Goose characters; others deal with chi, 
dren, their pets, and their play. No pattery 
alike in the two books. Heavy paper co 
Price, each Book, 80 cts., postp’d. Either Boo 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65, Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.4 





























































Pic 
Story-Book Poster Patte Eur 
Contains patterns whid ° 
form 20 posters, size % tain: 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Som lake 
of the subjects are: Ci» : 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkia, quai 
The Frog Prince, The Ugiy tum 
Duckling, Puss-In-Booty 
etc. Heavy paper coven, you 
Price 80 cents, postpaid 
With Normal Instructs. Nor 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path mar 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. you 
Health Poster Patterns —_ 
The patterns in this book thi 
form 10 posters, size 361 no 
HEALTH | 15 inches, each illustrating are fr 
a health rule, Some of th 
POSTER a . — With xX 
indows Open, Clean th 
PATTERNS Teeth Every Day, Bath 


Oy OE55 BRUCE 





More Than Once a Wek 
Drink Milk Every Day, a 
Heavy paper covers. 
80 cents, postpaid. Wit 
Normal Instructor-P: 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.44, 


Mother Goose Health Posten 


Contains patterns fa 
making 10 posters, siz 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose character 
illustrate health rules & 
pressed in Mother Goow 
rhymes. Some of the sub 
jects are: Little Boy Blu 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (wh 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy pape 
covers. Price 80 cents 
postpaid. With N 

Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.4 


Instructor Jointed Toys *oxhy 


Each of these two books 
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contains 30 patterns with i 
directions for making 
jointed toys. 
Book I contains twenty See E 
two patterns for Jointel many 
Animals, Birds, ete., an Switz 
eight for Little Citizem ducte 
i Jeinted -. aaa ham 
>, a Boo contains . 
jointed 4 patterns for See Sa ties. 
1lovVs & i Jointed Toys, twenty fo orche 
os AE Mother Goose Jointed Toy all tr 
and one for a Santa Clas Dense 
Jointed Toy. foun 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. goons 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Boot 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | ye | 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.% a 
4 M4 most 
School Window Decorations Weis 
Contains 16 sets of ph 
terns for window decom 
tions with -— direction GU 
for making. ay 
used in making decor Dept. 
tions for other purpose 
fome of & _—\ pol 
asket an ruit, 
and Daffodils, Santa Clas CoL 
Hatchet and — 
Heavy paper covers. : 
80 cents, postpaid. with vi 
Normal Instructor- 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. is 
The Pathfinder, 1 yt» § 












Little Citizens and Their Flag 


Contains eighteen full page outline d 
of boys and girls of various countries. 
little citizens are dressed in their native 
tumes and directions for copying and 
them are given. In addition, the flag of rons 
country represented is reproduced in its wl 
colors with an outline flag to be cop 
colored. Splendid material for int 
geography. 9 x 12 inches. Price 60 cents, 














paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary ‘is 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 yt 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.! 








Pacific Coast Office : Sam Francisco, Calil. 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 


Picture to yourself 
Europe’s grandest moun- 
tains and glaciers, prettiest 
lakes, highest waterfalls, 


=f = Las 





Bi 


isin quaintestcustoms and cos- 
Ae tumes — then realize that 
ora you can see them all in 
ructer Norway, plus the truly 
Path marvelous fjords which 


you can see nowhere else, 


Request Booklet No, 23, We have 
nothing to sell—all our services 
are free. 


Norwegian Government 
Raikwarys Travel Burean 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Summer of 1928 





—All 
Expenses 


$385 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, France — or italy, France, 
Switzerland—with a Poca -con- 
ducted COLLEGIATE TOUR. 
Weekly sailings during May, —~ 




























s nine July, August, 1928. Cong are 
Saw ties. Experienced guides. ege 

ty for orchestras on shipboard. $385 pays 

od Toys all traveling and sight-seeing ex- 

» Claw Penses on sea and land —including 
tound trip, Tourist Third Cabin 

vers. ocean p ge on f. Cc di 

or Book Pacific ships, extensive sight-seeing 

1 yeah, Programs, good hotel accommoda- 

, $1.56 tions, all tips abroad. Itineraries 
now ready for 1928, giving “the 
Most travel value for the money.” 

ons Write for free illustrated et. 

of pal 

decort- ART CRAFTS 

oye GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 

decor Dept. 156, 510 North Dearborn St., 

—_ Chicago, Llinois. 

ns are! 

~ Bowl 

a Claus, 

ou] COLLEGIATE TOURS 


shsz, 
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aly 30 Sareeous, .— iv! wrist watch for sell- 
m” fackages Keystone Gold Needles as offer in our 

. name and address ae-ae money; we trum 
NOVELTY CO., Dept.8A10 Greenville, Pa. 
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Wedding Announcements 
Samples Free 
Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, O. 
























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 34) 


nips until they are soft; then drain 
them. Melt the butter in a dripping 
pan. Lay the slices of parsnips in the 
melted butter, turning them from one 
side to the other. Put them into the 
oven to brown. (The parsnips can be 
browned on top of the stove in frying 
pans, but it is less trouble to brown 
them in the oven.) 


JELLIED VEGETABLE SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each) 


Recipe 
% small head cabbage (1% cups chop- 


ped) 
2 stalks celery (3 cups diced) 
2 green peppers 
1 No. % can pimientos 
3 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
% cup cold water 
3 cups boiling water 
% cup vinegar 
% cup sugar 
1% tablespoons salt 
2 cups salad dressing 


Utensils Needed 


chopping bowl and knife 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

paring knife 

can opener 

two-quart bowl 

dripping pan 


et 


Make the salad on the morning of 
the day you wish to serve it, or the day 
before, so that it will have time to 
harden sufficiently. Chop the cabbage 
very fine. Wash the celery and dice 
it. Wash the peppers and open the 
can of pimientos. Cut the peppers and 
pimientos in small pieces. Measure the 
gelatin, put it into a bowl, and pour 
cold water over it. After it has soaked 
ten minutes, pour boiling water over it 
and stir to dissolve. Add the vinegar, 
sugar, and salt; stir. Pour the liquid 
into a dripping pan and add the pre- 
pared vegetables. Set in a cool place 
to harden. To serve, divide the con- 
tents of the pan into twenty portions 
and place 1% tablespoons of boiled 
salad dressing on each portion. 


DATE PUDDING 
(Twenty portions of one square each) 


Recipe 


1 pound dates 

% cup crisco 

2% cups brown sugar 

4 eggs 

1 cup milk 

3% cups sifted flour 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

2% tablespoons baking powder 

3 cups milk (to be served on pudding) 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

small bowls 

tablespoon 

measuring cup 

large bowl 

egg beater 

flour sifter 

teaspoon 

dripping pan or muffin tins 


ee ee ee) 


Stone the dates and cut them in 
small pieces. Cream the crisco; add 
the sugar, and cream it with the crisco. 
Beat the eggs very light and add them 
to the mixture, beating well to combine. 
Add one cup of milk, and stir. Sift the 
flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, and baking 
powder together; add the dates. Com- 
bine these ingredients with the mix- 
ture, stirring well. Pour the batter in- 
to a greased dripping pan or into 
greased muffin tins and bake in a mod- 
erate oven from thirty to forty min- 
utes. It will not take so long to bake 
the pudding in muffin tins. Serve hot 
with milk over it. 

Following are the number of calo- 
ries furnished by each item of the 
menu: 

Three-fourths cup Irish stew, about 
280 calories. 

Two whole wheat rolls and butter, 
about 268 calories. 

One portion banana and nut salad, 
about 110 calories. 

One-half cup caramel tapioca, about 
272 calories. 





One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
(Continued on next page) 




















Follow the trails of ’ 
the ConguiStadore — 


FTER CORONADO and de Vaca came Juan de 
Onate, man of iron in search of gold, appointed to 
govern this vast new northern province of Spanish 
Mexico. He crossed the Rio Grande April 15th, 1598. 
Twenty-two years before Pilgrim feet made Plymouth Rock 
historic. 
Brave men and incredible deeds have been written into the 
history of this Southwest, this Pass of the North near the 
Continental Divide, now El Paso—first known to white 
man 392 years ago. From Cabeza de Vaca to Billy the Kid, 
this Southwest has been made by men of dauntless courage. 


Come to El Paso and learn to know first-hand this storied 
Southwest of scenery unmatched in America, where the 
civilizations of America and Old Spain met and blended 
in gallant history! This is your logical starting point, 
the center of the Southwest wonderland. Here is a mod- 
ern, metropolitan city of more than 100,000, with every 
city comfort. Yet you can look out of your window at 
the old Southwest of purple mountains and flaming sun- 
sets, weird desert, canyon and towering mesa. You rub 
elbows with the oldest civilization in these United States. Some 
of the oldest missions in the United States are within a half hour 
of El Paso. In quaint Juarez, Old Mexico, just six minutes and 
6¢ fare by trolley from your downtown hotel you can see ox-carts 
and costly motor cars pass on cobbled streets. 


Summer is a delightful time to come. El Paso has a miracle climate 
the year round. Moderate altitude, mountain breezes, cooling 
showers in July and August refresh you but never inter- 
fere with your pleasure. Come this summer! See some- 
thing new, something ancient! Plan now! 


-—- ae -- -. 
‘ 


‘ ‘ ' 
Let us of the Gateway Club, who have nothing to 
sell you, help you plan your trip. Let us send you 
a booklet, “El Pan, in the Land of Better Living.” 
Coupon below will bring it to you by the next mail! 


10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 


1 Paso, «i 


If you drive, East or West—take the Bankhead, Lee, Dixie-Overland highways, 
the Old Spanish or Southwest Trails—the snow-free Borderlana highway—the 
El Paso-Grand Canyon highway—ALL through El Paso! 








GATEWAY CLUB, 711 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the Land of Better Living.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS— 
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This Plan Really | 
Helps Teachers } 


Would you like to bring your school playground 
up to date, with swings, rides, slides and all conven- 
iences—WITHOUT A CENT OF EXPENSE to 
your regular school funds ? 


You can now do it, with just a little plan- 
ning on your part and the cooperation of your 
pupils if you follow the plan we will send 
you, free of charge. This 
plan has helped to bring com- 
plete, modern playgrounds to 
hundreds of schools; it will 
do the same for you. 


Playground Book--FREE 


Send the coupon below and we 
will forward complete details im- 
mediately, together with our new 
1928 Playground Equipment Book, 

Giant Play Equipment has 
long been the standard for schools ¢ 
throughout America—so sturdily 
built it lasts indefinitely. It 
will pay you to get the sugges- G 4 
tions of our specialists before 
you plan any play-ground, large 
or small. Plans and sugges- 
tions free, to any school. 


Mail This 
Coupon NOW — 
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USE THIS 
COUPON 


GIANT MFG. CO., 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Please send new playground 
equipment book and play- 
f ground suggestions. 


Giant Mfg. Co., it 
**Standard of the World’ A Py 
| ae 
Council Bluffs, lowa. F 
Stree 
on yr —— oO LOO LO GURY cccrnnnsanssccesccenenl En 





EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


Large Full-Color Pictures, Complete Study Material, Miniature Pictures in Black and 
White. All Arranged in an Attractive Portfolio as Described Below. 


The Instructor Picture Study Portfolio 



































8 LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


One each of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate 
sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. The titles are: 

The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 

Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
With each large full color picture are 48 miniature half-tone repro- 


ductions of it on sheets 9% x 12% inches as shown at the left. These 
miniatures, of which there are 384 in all, are for distribution to the 


pupils. (Size of each miniature 2x2% inches.) 
| Each large full color picture with its 48 miniatures is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size — ——— a 


10x13 inches, and on the inside 
pages of this folder are printed the 
story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown at the right. 


The eight folders 
large 














containing the 
full color pictures, miniature 

pictures in black and white, and study 
material are all enclosed in a handsome portfolio of 
extra heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid] 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


pa We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3\{ x 4\{ inches, at the prices quoted on page 110. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Cal. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 

One cup split pea soup, about 180 
calories. 

Two white rolls and butter, about 
268 calories. 

Two slices browned parsnips, about 
70 calories. 

One-fourth cup _jellied 
salad, about 100 calories. 

One square date pudding with milk, 
about 280 calories. 


vegetable 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


In making tapioca pudding, why 
should the tapioca be cooked so long in 
the milk? 

Because long cooking destroys the 
starchy flavor. Then, too, when cooked 
well, the tapioca does not settle to the 
bottom of the pudding and become a 
pasty mass. 

Why is there so much sugar used in 
caramelized tapioca pudding? 

It takes just about double the 
amount of sugar ordinarily used when 
you wish to caramelize it. The cara- 
mel sweetens, colors, and flavors the 
pudding. 

What is tapioca? 

Tapioca is a food product prepared 
from the roots of the cassava plant, 
which grows in tropical countries. 

What is gelatin? 

Gelatin is the product made by boil- 
ing connective tissue in water, thus 
dissolving the collagen of the tissue 
and converting it into gelatin. 

Why is gelatin soaked in cold water? 

In order to soften it so that it will 
dissolve readily in boiling water. 

How much gelatin will it take te 
thicken one quart of liquid? 

Two tablespoons of granulated gela- 
tin will thicken one quart of liquid. It 
is important to remember the right 
proportion of gelatin to liquid. 


How can jellied fruit salad be mate 
with the jellied vegetable salad reci 

Instead of using chopped vegetab ~“ 
add drained canned fruit or sliced 
fresh fruit to the liquid part of the 
recipe. If you add a few red cherries 
or some other brightly colored fruit, 
the salad will look more attractive. 


For the Music Hour 


(Continued from page 44) 
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ane CROsCOPE 


CR in ROSC 


Riecstiensh, entertaining, this 
fine microscope helps all to know 
life that can’t be seen with un- 
aided eye. Tiny insects look like 


YES! 
to Fr 


You can § 


monsters. Plant and mineral expenses P 
ife reveal new wonders in tim: 
formand color. Used by stu- Guild enr 
dents, dentists, physicians, may select 
scientists—in home, office, “ ing trips 
school and laboratory. Precise Te os 
optical] qualities. the © wise 
Magnifies 100 to 250 ? 

times, Tilting stand, Write 
fine finish, nickel trim, ' 
plush-lined case, pre- LTERAR 
pared slide, instruc- 55 Fifth A 


tions, At your dealer 
or direct postpaid. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Other models 
$2.50 and $8.50. 


Catalog Free. 
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Wollensak Optical Company, fll pance 
844 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N, All ex 
4 wee 
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Teaching 
Helps 











SILK 


Our educational department sup- 
plies teachers with carefully pre- 
pared scientific specimens covering 
origin, culture and manufacture of 
silk. In use all over U. S. 48 page 
text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted speci- 
mens on cards packed in box, illus- 
trating manufacture, 80c; cabinet 
showing preserved specimens of 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., $5; boxes 
of 2 cocoons, 10c; wall chart, 20¢, 
All postpaid. Ask for folders or 
send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 


8520 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. 
; Over 35,000 
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Paul checked all the words, even | 
fast, “because,” he explained, “there | 
are some little places where the tune 
slips along quite fast.” 

“I never knew that one little bit of 
music could sound so many ways,” 
Mary Jane remarked. “It is a good 
thing that it has that name.” 

“This music reminds so many differ- 
ent people of so many different 
things,” said Miss Bayley, “that I am 
sure you are right.” 

Under the title she wrote the name, 
“Dvorak (tvor-zhak),” and pronounced 
both very slowly: “‘Humoresque’ by 
Dvorak.” 

The sixth graders repeated it. 

“Dvorak is a queer name,” David re- 
marked. 

“It is strange to us, David, because 
it is a Bohemian name,” Miss Bayley 
explained. “Dvorak lived most of his 
life far away across the ocean, but he 
did visit the United States. It seemed 
to him a very wonderful country. He 
thought of it as the ‘New World,’ and 
he gave his greatest composition that 
name. Some time,” Miss Bayley prom- 
ised, “we will have another lesson 
about ‘Humoresque,’ for there are still 
other interesting things that you will 
want to find in its music.” 
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Spend Your Vacation With Us 


in our tent colony beside beautiful Maine lake. 
Life in the open with lots of good times, Water 
sports, hiking, picnics, campfires, games, social 
evenings. Dining room supplied with home 
grown products, Reasonable rates. Write for 
information to D. W. SAWTELLE, 

Spring Farm, Route 36, Oakland, Maine. 
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Canada Tax Sale 


Buy These Bargains by Mai 
Pay in Monthly Payments $5 or $10 
5 acres on Geergien Bay $ 1 of 


25 acres with 2. 

40 acres Prairie land 90. readers’ qt 
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YES! You can go 
to France FREE! 


You can go abroad with all your 
expenses paid if you will spend some 
time helping the me 

‘ou 


Guild enroll new members. 
may select any one of six fascinat- 
ing trips or, if it is impossible for 

to go abroad, you may have 
the equivalent in cash. 


Write to Scholarship Tours 


UTERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Foreign Travels, Inc.T 
Teachers’ European Tour of 


FRANCE—ENGLAND— IRELAND 
piecks only”, PSVO 

Mediterranean and Norway Cruise 

June 30 to Aug. 20—$600 


| cial Arrangements for Teachers Tours 
gywhere Bermuda, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
i Kingston, Halifax, St. John’s, etc. 


| Write for descriptive literature 

























FOREIGN TRAVELS, INC. 
West 40th St. New York, N. Y.—— 

















ACH VIONTHS 
Hosen Book 
lon A_ YEAR 
Hare Parce! 


Over 35,000 men 
adwomen already 
tjoy this service. 


AILY more 
people recog- 
nize Guild 
membership as 
the national an- 
to the 
quest 
for good books. 
Memberships in 
te Literary 
Guild of Amer- 
ta are FREE 
id you are as- 
tured twelve of 
the year’s 
thosen books at 
price. 
Literary Guild § 
are select- f 
by a commit- 
we of well recognized literary authori- 
tes. Carl Van Doren is Editor-in-Chief. 
Assifting him are Zona Gale, Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Glenn Frank, Elinor 
Wylie and Joseph Wood Krutch. “Trader 
Horn” “Circus Parade” and “Tristram,” 
tach a best seller, are examples of their 
taste and judgment. 
Guild Membership marks you as a per- 
ton of culture and taste. It saves time, 
money and disappointment in mistaken 
book purchases. It guards against- your 
missing the must significant books of the 
ear, It brings twelve of the year’s best 
to your door and cuts their price in 


. 
SEND FOR “WINGS” FREE 
interesting little book has been pub- 
explaining the advantages of Literary 
It will be sent you 
Mail the coupon now and as- 
Inked Ureelf of twelve of the best books pub- 
Next year for the price of siz. 


— Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27A-N.1., New York City 
me 
RE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., 
Avenue, Dept. 27A-N.I., New York City. 
Bould like to know how the Guild can publish the 


: Jad foots in bindings equal to the trade editions 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How to be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 386) 


he kept still no one ever need know? 
He would thank Peg, of course. 

_ Peg laughed when David expressed 
his appreciation for what she had done 
for him. “Some acrobats, are we not, 
David?” was all that she said. She 
did not even utter an “I told you so!” 

David thought that he was relieved, 
but he was not. Something within 
him kept accusing him. He did not 
think that he was being dishonest in 
keeping silent, but the “voice” would 
not be quieted. “Letting a girl be a 
better sport than you are!” it taunted. 
He tried to shut his ears to it, and 
grew more miserable. That evening 
he attempted to bury himself in the 
newspaper. He read an item that 
caught his eye, and suddenly threw 
down the paper and leaped for his cap. 

“Mother,” he called as he dashed 
out of the door, “there is going to be 
a surprise party here in about an 
hour!’ 

So it happened that at David’s invi- 
tation all of the skating “gang” ar- 
rived, and one more person, the editor 
of the city’s biggest newspaper. 

David immediately said to the edi- 
tor, “I noticed that your paper to- 
night stated that the $100 reward you 
give each month for heroism had found 
no place to go this month. I can tell 
you a good place for it.” 

David then told them of his esca- 
pade, not sparing himself at all. 

“Tf you do not think that Peg ought 
to have the reward for heroism,” he 
added, “surely she ought to have it for 
her good sportsmanship in not telling 
about my foolhardiness or boasting 
about pulling me out of the water.” 

The editor agreed. There were 
cheers and shouts for Peg and cheers 
and shouts for David. There was no 
taunting. 

That night, as Mother tucked David 
in, she whispered, “Thoroughbred!” 


CONVERSATION 


Do you remember, in the story of 
Hiawatha’s hunting, that the Tittle 
hunter aimed at his first deer not as 
the creature was drinking but “as the 
deer came down the pathway”? Why 
was that? You go to the woods for 
flowers. What unwritten law do you 
observe in picking them? Why do 
you not pick all of any one kind? You 
are giving the plants their fair chance 
to live. More than that, you are giv- 
ing people who come to the woods 
after you their fair chance to enjoy 
all its natural beauty. I saw a sign) 
on a golf course the other day which 
said, “A golfer replaces turf. Others 
must.” What did that mean? 

In the stories of knighthood, when 
one knight was disarmed in a duel, 
what did the other one do? Perhaps 
the disarmed one deserved to die, and 
the other had disarmed him by his 
skill. Why did the armed knight hand 
back his opponent’s sword instead of 
killing him when he had a chance? 
Have you read or seen pictures about 
an armed man who threw away his 
gun and sought to punish his enemy 
with his bare hands when he found 
that his enemy was not armed? Why? 
What is the public opinion of a man 
who will shoot another in the back? 
Strike a man when he is down? Pick 
a quarrel with someone smaller than 
himself? 

How, on the school ground, can you 
be sporting about the apparatus? 
There are no rules which say how long 
you can keep any one piece. You are 
breaking no law when you play “hog.” 
What is the mark of good sportsman- 
ship there? How can you give others 
a fair chance in a ball game? How in 
racing? How in the reading class? 
Suppose, in the number class, you do 
not know the answer to the problem I 
give you, and you hear someone whis- 
per it? If you are a good sport, what 
will you do? How can you show good 
sportsmanship in connection with moni- 
tor committees? 

Have you learned to lose at games 
with a smile? Is it easy? Is it any 
harder for you than for others? We 
all want to win, naturally. We have 
to train ourselves to be glad of an- 
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Honors like this won 
with the tooth brush 


Proficiency in oral hygiene won 
this class the honor of represent- 
ing its school in a great civic pa- 
geant. Here the pupils are shown 
giving their tooth-brush drill. 
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star in Oral Hygiene 


Coupon brings free PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 
Chart which teaches tooth-brushing 
ds an exciting game 


Here’s a way for your class to win 
honors in oral hygiene. Here’s a 
chance to enlist al/ your pupils in 
the regular army of tooth brush- 
ers. Hang the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Chart on the wall of your class- 
room; use it every day to make 
the health lesson more interesting 
and entertaining. 

Children like the chart. They 
delight in seeing regular use of 
the tooth brush rewarded with 
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gold stars pasted opposite their 
names. When a race develops to 
see who will win the most stars, 
interest and excitement grow. 
Tooth-brushing becomes, not a 
daily task, but a happy game. 

Your pupils quickly form the 
tooth-brush habit when it is 
taught this easy way. The chart 
takes only five minutes of each 
day’s time. Frequently the chil- 
dren can be allowed to run the 
chart themselves — saving you 
much effort in teaching. 


Coupon brings the chart 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart is sent 
you free. The coupon below 
brings it to you. Don’t be longer 
without this valuable teaching 
aid. Mail the coupon now. 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 73 

Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, 

together with gold stars, to help me encour- 

age my pupils to brush their teeth more 

frequently. 
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Backwardness 


can be prevented by giving this 
FREE book to each of your pupils 








The prevention of simple 


Goiter 


Aa with 

Gs ) MorTON’'S 
*\.)  JopIzeED 
SALT 




















MORTON’S 


IODIZED F™® 


SALT | 


IT POURS 





WHEN IT RAINS, 











Investigations among school children 
have disclosed the startling fact that mental 
backwardness is largely due to unsuspected 
simple goiter. 


This disease is one of childhood’s com- 
monest enemies, threatening 2 out of every 
3 children of school age. Therefore, if any 
of your pupils are deficient in their studies, 
it is more than likely that they are develop- 
ing goiter. 


Fortunately, goiter is one of the easiest 
diseases to conquer, but the responsibility 
rests with you and the mothers of your 
pupils. Thus you should lose no time in 
giving each child a copy of our informative 
free book to take home. 


It explains the cause of goiter and tells 
why the use of Morton’s lodized Salt will 
usually prevent it. Mail the coupon—at 
once—for as many copies as you can use. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 





Please send me_ —.copies of 
“The Prevention of Simple Goiter.” 


Name_ 
Address 
City. 




















Now---A New Compact DeVry 
Projector For the Classroom 























Pathegrams, the world’s 
Jinest film collection of 
travelogues, scenics, nature 
filma, etc., are now ready 
for owners of 16 m.m,. pro- 


jectors, Write for list, 





Here at last is a compact, depend- 
able, easy to operate motion pic- 
ture projector for classroom in- 
struction at unusually low cost. 
This new DeVry Projector holds 
400 feet of 16 m.m. film, operates 
on either alternating or direct 
current—is completely automatic 
—produces results equalled only 
by larger and much more expen- 
sive equipment, 


With a DeVry 16 m.m. projector 
an unlimited supply of film sub- 
jects are available for your use in 
school work. Hundreds of films 
are to be had free from various 
association libraries. Write today 
for complete particulars. The De- 
Vry Corporation, Dept. 3-T, 1111 
Center Street, Chicago. 


DeVry 


Motion Picture Projectors 





More DeVry Projectors used in schools than all others combined. 
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other’s success. Did you see the pic- 
ture of Helen Wills shaking hands 
with her opponent across the tennis 
net when she lost the world’s cham- 
ionship? She was smiling bravely, 
ut her heart must have been full of 
disappointment. She was a_ good 
enough sport to hide her feelings. 

Suppose you win, and your heart is 
shouting with joy. Are you going to 
express your joy? Gloat? Crow? 
Boast? Why not? This is a good 
time to remember to try “to do to 
others as you would that they should 
do to you.” See whether you cannot 
bring yourself to the point where you 
really will hope that your opponent 
will win part of the games. It makes 
a better game. Play for the fun of 
playing, and not entirely for the joy 
of victory. Remember that everyone 
can be a good winner, but it takes a 
thoroughbred to be a good loser. Have 
you ever noticed that when your 
father and three other men come in 
from the golf course, you have to ask 
them who won? Have you been able 
to look at some other foursomes and 
tell without asking who lost? How 
did you know? 

Suppose that through illness, or be- 
cause some subject is hard for you, 
you lose in your work, and cannot be 
promoted at the end of the semester. 
Will you be strong enough to meet 
even that with a smile? It would be 
the mark of a thoroughbred. 

Shall we have an honor list on our 
blackboard—a list where I shall write 
the names of those children who are 
showing evidence of being good sports? 


BOOKLETS 


Upon a page entitled “A Good 
Sport,” let the children write in sim- 
ple language the outstanding char- 
acteristics of a good sport, such as: 
He gives others a fair chance. 
He smiles when he does not win. 
He does not crow when he wins. 
He does not make excuses for him- 
self, 
He does not cry when hurt. 


BLACKBOARD MorTtTo 


The man worth while is the one who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Memory GEMS 


The brave man seeks not popular applause, 
Nor, overpowered with arms, deserts his cause ; 
Unshamed, though foiled, he does the best he 
ean, 
Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 
-~—Dryden. 


Who does the best that circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could do no 
more. 
—Young. 
Echo not an angry word, 
Let it pass! 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass! 
Any common souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve. 
"Tis the noble who forgive. 


Let it pass! 
—All the Year Round. 


And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn't come, 
To do the best you can? 
—Phoebe Cary. 


eoeceecs a man must hold his friend 
Unjudged, accepted, trusted to the end. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Display Party 
By Mrs. Mary Jane Miller 


As an incentive to work I allow my 
children to give a display party for 
their mothers at the end of each month. 
Of course each child wants his work on 
display; consequently, he works. The 
best art work, the best writing papers, 
the best arithmetic papers, and the 
best health books are put on our dis- 
play board. The mothers, of course, 
enjoy seeing their children’s work ex- 
hibited and so they as well as the chil- 
dren are pleased with the idea. If a 
child has not been a “good worker,” as 
we call it, his work is not on display. 
If his mother wants to know the rea- 
son why, I promptly tell her and ask 
for her co-operation in helping him 
with his work. The best readers are 
allowed to read for the mothers, and 
dramatizations and readings are also 
given. Refreshments, usually in the 


form of fruit, are brought by the 
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Teachers Wanted 
Guaranteed Income 


This is an unusual opportunity for an. 
bitious teachers who desire to earn More 
money, yet be in a position to utilize thei, 
training to an advantage. If you cay 
qualify you will receive a generous in. 
come, guaranteed weekly, which in man, 
cases is more than doubled with special 
cash bonuses, which are paid monthly, 
The position is permanent, with advance. 
Former teachers ith ou 
firm have in numerous cases tripled their 
previous incomes. Accepted  applican; 
must have a car, be willing to travel 
pleasing personality, be over 21 years olf 
‘willing to follow instructions, and take , 
week’s training in preparing for ney 
duties. We are the manufacturers of ney 
kindergarten and primary equipmen 
which is sold direct to city and runj 
teachers. Big demand, no competition, 
excellent co-operation from educator 
Write fully concerning self for immediay 
interview with official of corporation, 


FOUNDATION DESK CO. 
154 E. Erie St. Chicage, 
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send 
Prove It Free ion! roma 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results my 
yours to try. No obligations—Address 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. K 195 
Chicago, 


180 North Wacker Drive 


15 DAY. 
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| Talla Meredith Co, New iat Nie 














Resl-O Arch ¢.Fo0o! GoM 
old with Unrestricted Guarantee on A 
Will give new life to your feet. Keeps feet 
cold weather. 

\ recting bunions and corns. 
in two styles, A and B, 
A, for flat feet and 
arches, price 
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Ladies’ sizes No. 6 . 
Men’s 7-8,9-10  Rohne Mig. Co.,2948 Ist Av.S., 
arrears. pees? 
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Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listi 
cational slides including 





Kin arten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph © 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, 
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six prints, one hand-tinted, 25c. 8x10 en 




















30c. Falls Foto Finishers, Dept. C, Glens Falls 





EARN $25 WEEKLY {20";.0 
ers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Copytigt™ 
““How to Write for Pay”’ 
PRESS 


Free. 
REPORTING INST., 962, St. Lows 
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Teachers Wanted 


We have permanent positions as 
well as Summer vacation posi- 
tions for a number of experienced 
teachers. Must tbe able to in- 
stract teachers and pupils in the 
use of “The Lincoln Library of 
Essential We 
teach you how. Excellent oppor- 


Information”. 


tunity. Address Dept. B, 


The Frontier Press Company, 


lafayette Building, Buffalo, New York 











Wanted—Ambitious 


Teachers 


Must be Normal or College graduate; 
amest Christian (Protestant). Perma- 
: NM vent, full time work capitalizing fully on 
\Y your teaching experience. Unusual busi- 
ness opportunity with long established 
msponsible firm. Age 25—40, This is a 
nal opportunity for service with good 
income, Write immediately. All inquir- 
ies strictly confidential. 
W. A. POTTENGER, Vice President, 
02-5 Gunther Building, Chicago, Illinois 


INEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly gr 
rin time at home making display cards. [" 
Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We fi 
jeaet zoe and supply you with work. | 
A Vite to-day for full particulars. - 
Th MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 9 | 
y 25 Dominion Bldg..Toronto, Can. oe 
Jit 2s ane epee @ @ 













































: ‘Teachers—Extra Money?” 


Leisure hours will pay you handsomely 
Without expense or obligation see our beautiful line 
Frocks, also Service Coats, especially designed for 
tool wear, in best materials and fully guaranteed. 

Wonderful opportunity for teachers to increase their 
‘mings as our authorized representatives. Beauti- 
onneagd with samples of fabrics sent on request. 


ay. 
MATTHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Power Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENTS 


“*go wild” over this 

smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 

Wash Fabrics—Handkerchiefs, 
Goods, Eas: 

























men, full or spare time.1000sam- 
ples furnished. Write quickly. 


The National Importing Co. 
Dept. C-31,573 Broadway, N. ¥.C. 


iy, N. 3. 











TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
terschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
‘laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


NANT WORK wcmc? 


Earn $20 to $50 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 
Women. No sellingor canvassing. We teach you at 
home, furnish working outfit. and employment service. 
Write today. _ ARTC' 10: 

Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


y Not Sell Us Your Spare Time ? 


ee Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
Hi Si 57 styles, 39 colors for Men, omen, Children, 

; “sil te ’ Hose and Men’s Fancies. 
} for ded We f . Silk 
J mn use today sure. 


Hosiery Co., Park 2813, Cincinnati, O. 
























nd Spring, Summer and $2 
7 NOT ail gathe butterflies, 

I buy hundreds of k for collec- 
Some worth $1 to $7 each; ee = out- 
with my instructions, pictures, 
Send 10c (not stamps) for my il- 

pectus before sending butter- 
INCLAIR, Dealer in Insecta, 
1, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


(ia PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY 


¥ Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 

- DRY GOODS, HANDK ERCHIEFS, etc., make good 
W- money. Easy, pleasant work. Fullor spare time. 
el Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. Write 
iy today. FITZC £ GOODS COMPANY, 
NTON, N. J. 
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Library 
(Continued from page 35) 


“It is Robinson Crusoe!” cried Jack 
and Jill. 

“Daniel Defoe wrote the book called 
Robinson Crusoe,” Jack added. 

“He wrote that fascinating story,” 
the Fairy Lady explained, “in Eng- 
land, over two hundred years ago, but 
it belongs to all countries and all 
times.” 

“Please, Fairy Lady, let us see some 
of the other English book people,” Jill 
begged. “I love Alice in Alice in Won- 
derland.” 

“TI like Gulliver in Gulliver’s Travels 
and Christian in The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Jack said. 

“I am sorry,” said the Fairy Lady, 
“but we must pass on now. Just push 
open that door yonder.” 

Jack and Jill entered a tiny, cozy 
room that had miraculously taken the 
place of the shining sands. An old 
man with a yellow wig was seated at a 
table. He looked up at the visitors 
rather severely. 

“Have you, too, come to plague me?” 
he asked. “As if I did not have enough 
trouble already with this imp.” 

A strange little wooden figure with 
an extremely long nose was jumping 
about among the shavings on the floor 
and making faces at the old man at 
the table. 

“I cut him for a marionette from a 
iece of wood that sang and wept, and 

have not had a minute’s peace since.” 

The naughty marionette interrupted 
this speech by snatching off the old 
man’s yellow wig. 

“Never mind, Mr. Geppetto,” Jack 
spoke up. “I have read about zon, and 
I know that some day you will gladly 
forgive Pinocchio for all his teasing. 
Perhaps you do not know that you are 
both in a book called The Adventures 
of Pinocchio, written by an Italian, 
Charles Collodi.” 

“Girls and boys of many lands read 
and love this story from Italy,” the 
Fairy Lady added. 

She tinkled her little bell and in- 
stantly the travelers felt the touch of a 
fresh, cool breeze on their cheeks. Mr. 
Geppetto’s shop had vanished and they 
were standing in a field of beautiful 
flowers of many colors. In the dis- 
tance rose snow-capped mountains, and 
far below in a green valley they could 
make out the roofs of tiny houses and 
the spire of a church. A little curly- 
haired girl came running toward them. 

“Come over yonder where Peter and 
I are tending the goats,” she cried. 

“Oh, Heidi, is it really you!” Jill 
exclaimed. 

She did not have to lose any time 
getting acquainted with this book child, 
for she found her the same kind, cou- 
rageous little Swiss girl that she had 
learned to love in Johanna Spyri’s 
story, Heidi. It was delightful to sit 
watching the goats on that high peak, 
to share the Swiss children’s lunch of 
black bread, cheese, and goat’s milk, 
and, at sunset, to descend the mountain 
to the hut where Heidi lived with her 
grandfather. 

Jack and Jill were sorry, indeed, to 
hear the tinkle of the Fairy Lady’s 
bell, which meant good-by to these 
Swiss friends. 

“I thank Madame Spyri and Switzer- 
land for dear little Heidi,” Jill de- 
clared. 

“Little girls all over the world will 
join in your thanks,” said the Fairy 
Lady. “We shall now make another 
call.” 

They crossed a farmyard and came 
to a house. A flock of geese followed 
them to the door. The room that they 
entered was low, neat, and tidy, and 
was bright with copper and brass 
dishes. A tall, lanky boy of about 
Jack’s age sat nodding his tow head 
over a big book. 

“Hello,” he said, looking up. “Moth- 
er and Father have gone to church, 
and, because I refused to go, I must 
read the service at home. Fourteen 
pages and a half! No wonder I went 
to sleep!” 

At that very moment, the lid of a 
big carved chest popped open, and out 
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actual records 
show that 


85 


out of every 


i00 WOMEN 


find relief from foot 
troubles by wearing 


antilever 
Shoes 


Now you can select your spring 
Cantilever Shoes from a variety of 
smart, new oxford and pump models 
like these. They are beautifully fit- 
ting shoes, shaped for comfort, easy 
to walk in. Cantilever Shoes not only 
correct foot troubles, but are helping 
thousands of teachers to lead active, 
happy lives by giving them real foot 
comfort from breakfast to bedtime. 


Cantilever Shoes are flexible and 
harmonize with your feet instead of 
working against them like rigid shoes. 
And, because they are flexible, the 
arches of these scientific shoes fit 
closely. This gives you buoyant, rest- 
ful support, a springier step and ex- 
hilarating foot freedom. Busy days 
are easier and you have more energy 
for the many tasks that must be ac- 
complished. 


Graceful, natural lines, close-fit- 
ting heels and nicely rounded toes 
are some of the other reasons: why 
Cantilever Shoes give you such rest- 
ful comfort. Try a pair and see how 
different Cantilever Shoes are —how 
helpful. Look in your telephone book 
under “Cantilever” and if your local 
agency isn’t listed there, write the 
Cantilever Corporation, 427 Willough- 
by Ave., Brooklyn, New York, for the 
address. 
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jumped a tiny elf. As the boy gazed 
wide-eyed at his latest est, Jack 
whispered to Jill, “I know that boy. He 
is Nils, and the elf is going to make 
him small enough to go flying all over 
Sweden on the back of the Goosey 
Gander we saw in the yard.” 

“I read that fairy tale, The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils, last year,” 
Jack remarked. “It is by a Swedish 
author, Selma Lagerléf. I love Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tales, too. 
Did he not come from this part of the 
world?” 

“Yes, from Denmark,” the Fairy 
Lady replied. “His own life was a sort 
of fairy story, for from a very poor 
boy, son of a shoemaker, he became an 
author, celebrated and honored not 
only in his own country but all over 
the world.” 

“May we not see some of his story 
people?” Jill begged. 

The Fairy Lady rang her bell, and a 
procession of figures familiar to Jack 
and Jill passed slowly by. The Con- 
stant Tin Soldier, red-jacketed, his 
gun over his shoulder, led the way. 
Then came the Snow Queen, aeney 
white; the pretty Porcelain Shepherd- 
ess, with shoes and hat of gilt, hand in 
hand with the rosy-faced Chimney 
Sweeper; the ragged little Match Girl; 
and many more. The Ugly Duckling 
brought up the rear. 

Jack and Jill watched them, think- 
ing of the many happy hours that they 
had spent in the company of these 
fairyland folk. 

“If you should go back to the li- 
brary,” remarked the Fairy Lady, “you 
would find book friends from many 
other countries -lamoring to be intro- 
duced or to renew their acquaintance. 
Among them might be: Snow White; 
Rose Red; hundreds of the fairy people 
of the brothers Grimm of me 
dear little Tyltyl and Mytyl, whom the 
Belgian author, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
put into The Blue Bird; and charming 
little Honey Bee, the princess of the 
dwarfs, created by the French writer, 
Anatole France.” 

“And D’Artagnan, with his ready 
sword, from Dumas’s The Three Mus- 
keteers,” put in Jack. “He is French, 
too.” 

“From America, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’ Uncle Remus and Br’er Rabbit,” 
the Fairy Lady said. 

“Louisa Alcott’s Jo in Little Wom- 
en,” added Jill. 

“Leatherstocking in James Fenimore 
Cooper’s stories,” Jack suggested. 

“Yes, and ever so many more,” con- 
tinued the Fairy Lady, “but this jour- 
ney must end somewhere, so now for a 

eep into a book of stories from the 
cast.” 

As the bell tinkled, Jack and Jill saw 
a woman in oriental dress cleaning an 
old lamp, while her half-grown son 
stood by. a nye | from the ground 
rose a gigantic turbaned creature who 
called out in a thundering voice, “What 
do you wish?” 

“Oh, that is Aladdin, from The Ara- 
bian Nights,” cried Jack, “but I do not 
know who wrote the book.” 

“It is a book by many authors,” the 
Fairy Lady told them. “The stories 
came from every land where the Arab 
tongue is spoken, but now they belong 
to the whole world.” 

The Fairy Lady’s voice began to die 
away. Jack and Jill were back in the 
library, and the tiny people on the edge 
of the shelves had disappeared. 

“Even without the Fairy Lady one 
could go around the world in the li- 
brary,” remarked Jack, “just by read- 
ing some of the great books from every 
country.” 

“It is nice to think, too,” Jill added, 
“that girls and boys everywhere know 
the same story people that we do. We 
can become better acquainted because 
we have the same book friends.” 


The power of the will and the inten- 
tion of the soul is the main point in 
magic as in medicine. A man who 
wishes everybody well will produce 
good effects. One who grudges every- 
body all that is good, and who hates 
himself, may experience on his own 
person the effects of his poisonous 
thoughts.—Paracelsus. 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 


Pians, Ideas and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOK 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
mes Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History xercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 


Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
covering 33 characters used in 
school study. 


Profusely 
Illustrated 


672 gf 
Pages 


MME 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. . . 8 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% « 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 

ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until April 15th, Sim 

ply fill out the coupon be- 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books . . 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


If More Convenient 








$3.60 ae $ 4.90 
uemdloaas Use This 

Order Now and Pay April 15th Order 
a Blank 


low, mail it to us and the 
books will be sent to you 


8 3- 60 promptly. 
Fr F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Drawing by Edw, 
(. Caswell for 
“Spanish Towns & 
Spaitr 
The Spice of Travel 


This summer, begin your 
travels in the land of va- 
riety—where the art, his- 
tory and civilization of 
the Celt, the Roman, the 
Goth and the Arab have 
mingled during long cen- 
turies in a harmonious 
symphony of line, color 
and rhythm. 


And there is a like diver- 
sity in tongues, costumes, 
customs, landscape, songs 
and dances. 


A succession of thrills is a 
tour of Spain, amid the 
outstanding Spanish char- 
acteristics, hospitality and 
courtesy. Sail from New 
York in one of the modern 
and luxuriously appointed 
Spanish Royal Liners. 


Early Sailings 
Include: 


To Southern Spain: §S. S. An- 
tonio Lopez March 24, S. S. Mon- 
tevideo April 15, S. S. Manuel 
Arnus(new)April 27. To South- 
em Spain: S. S. Cristobal Colon 
(new) March 5 and April 18, 
8.8. Alfonso XIII (new) March 


| 27 and May 10. 





Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


SPANISH ROYAL MAIL 
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Making a Window Trans- 
parency from Health Posters 
(See pages 46-47) 


These designs may be used for a 
window transparency. From heavy 
construction paper cut two frames 
14% inches by 12% inches. Cut out 
the center oblong, leaving a frame 
margin 1% inches wide. Paste white 
tissue paper over each opening. Trace 
the figures from one page on black 
silhouette paper and cut. Lay the 
frame on the full page so that the 
printed 7 shows through as a 
guide. hen paste the figures in 
place and add any needed details with 
a heavy pencil. Paste frames together 
with the picture in between and place 
in the window. 


Quilted Pillow Tops 


(Continued from page 48) 


and dark blue striped silk.) The quilt- 
ed top and the plain back of the pillow 
were joined together with a straight 
band of silk three inches deep, which 
was lined, padded, and quilted in diag- 
onal lines that crossed each other. A 
cord was covered with a narrow strip 
of blue silk, which repeated the tone 
of the quilting thread. The cord was 
inserted, pinned, basted, and sewed in 
the seam which joins the edges of the 
top and the side band together. 

If preferred, the circular design may 
be used on a round pillow, omitting the 
corner decoration and leaving a space 
of two and one-half inches around the 
circle, 

Figure III shows the reduced center 
design. To enlarge it, lay it off in one- 
half inch squares, then lay off the full- 
sized _— paper in the same num- 
ber of squares as the drawing. Copy 
the design on the pattern. It will not 
be difficult if you place in each square 
the same part of the design that is in 
the corresponding square, using the 
same proportions. Figure IV shows 
the full-sized corner design. 


The Road to the City of Health 


(Continued from page 38) 


Jean and Bob listened thoughtfully | 


to the giants. They knew how unhappy 
they had felt after they had been with 
the dwarfs. So they went on up the 


road toward the City of Health with | 


their new friends, Kindness, Happi- 
ness, and Obedience. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. With whom did the children re- 
enter the house? 

2. What do you think of the honor 
of Dwarf Selfishness? 

3. What selfish and lawless things 
did the children do while in the com- 
pany of Dwarf Selfishness? 

4. What dwarf soon followed Dwarf 
Selfishness? 

5. How did the children suffer at 
mealtime and at bedtime because of 
these bad companions? 

6. What made the children sorry for 
their misbehavior? 

7. How should we treat another’s 
property? 

8. What new giants did the children 
meet to guide them to the City of 
Health? 

9. Who showed mercy for Jean and 
Bob? 

SOMETHING TO Do 
Learn: 

1. “Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” 

2. “Right attitude is the essence of 
happiness.” 


SoMETHING TO MAKE 
1. With colored crayons make a pic- 
ture of the house which Jean and Bob 
entered. 
or 
2. Draw some of the toys with which 
the children played. 
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Snow-clad mountains guard the orange groves 


Thrills of a trip abroad 


in your own strange land 


LL who come here marvel at the 
summer vacation wonders of 
Southern California—and so will you 
when their glories are unfolded salen 
your eyes. Here are romance,all out- 
door sports at their best [65 ever 
green golf courses!}, tennis \g 
courts everywhere, moun- 
tains, lake and sea fishing, 
and endless appealing new 
things to see and do. 
Summer days are rainless; 
nights are cool and refresh- 
ing. Costs are moderate— 
just what you plan to spend. 
Think of it—nearby, high 
mountains that rival Switzer- 
land; Capri-like islands rising 
out of the placid blue Pacific; 
a desert as spell-binding as 
Sahara; a real and true “Or- 
ange Empire,” cosmopolitan 
cities that afford every met- 
ropolitan comfort; 5,000 
miles of paved roads cov- 
ering every interest point. 
From Los Angeles this 
whole uncommon land of 
vivid contrasts is quickly 
accessible. Desert, moun- 
tains, ocean—all beckon un- 
ceasingly. Long Beach, Santa 





Monica, Laguna Beach, La Jolla, and 
dozens of other coast cities offer surf 
bathing of the finest kind. Enroute to 
Old Spanish Missions are Riverside, 
SanBernardino,San Diego, Ventura and 
SantaBarbara—each uniquely different. 

Los Angeles is the fifth 
city in the nation in popuala- 
tion and Pacific Coast me- 
tropolis, Close by is the 
movie-land of Hollywood. 
The Mission Play at San 
Gabriel and fascinating 
“Symphonies under the Stars 
at Hollywood Bowl are dis- 
tinctive events. Los Angeles 
County is among the richest 
in natural resources. Last 
year its agricultural products 
approximated $95,000,000. 

Special low round trip 
rates on all railroads are in 
effect May 15 to O&. 31. If 
you wish you can include 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane on the 
same trip. Consult your near- 
est ticket agent now. 

Let us send you a free 52- 
page vacation book. Mail 
the coupon. 


“A trip abroad ix your own Americal” 


Souther n 








” All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. H-3, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especi- 
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Practical 


New 


Complete 








RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need supple- 

mentary helps and devices for mak- 

ing school work appealing to children. 

Primary Plans and Projects is de- 
signed to meet this need with material pre- 
pared by skilled primary specialists. 

The volume is divided into ten sections, 
each devoted to a month of the school year. 
This makes all material appropriate to each 
school month readily available without the 
usual search. The material itself is practical, 
purposeful and complete. 

Practical, because based upon sound peda- 
gogicai principles; prepared by competent 
teachers; and proven by actual test in the 
school room. 


Purposeful, because the educational aim of 
every plan, project, story, or activity is clear, 
definite and worth while. 

Complete, because everything essential to 
the successful application of the material in 


Purposeful 


| Aid for Primary Teacher, 








the school room is carefully provided for. 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


Plans As indicated by the title, abundant space 

is devoted to a series of month plans. 
These are prepared by Mae Foster Jay, a primary 
specialist of wide experience in developing plans 
for primary work. A general theme upon which 
to base the work for the month is given in each 
plan. The subjects covered by these plans are: 
Morning Talks, Nature Study, Literature, Music, 
Games, Drawing and Construction, Reading, 
Phonics, Writing, Number. 


RIMARY Plans and Projects is 

arranged in ten sections—each 
devoted to a month of the school 
year— from September to June. 
Each section contains a complete 
collection of primary material for 
the month classified as follows: 


Nature Study - Picture Study 
Number Lessons 
Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.) 

Projects + Plans - 

Seatwork and 
Blackboard Drawings 
Songs and Music 
Stories 


Reading 


320 pages. Size 7% x 103s inches. 
Full cloth binding. 
Hundreds of Illustrations. 

8 Bird Pictures in Full Color. 
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Arranged and Edited by ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 


Primary Editor of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans for 25 years 


° Directions for carrying out a wide va- 
Projects riety of projects form an important part 
of the book. Under this head a goodly supply of 
free-activity projects, so popular in present-day 
primary work, is also given. All of these are so 
presented that they may be easily developed with 
little children, even by inexperienced teachers. 


Included under this heading are 
Nature Study Bird Studies. For these studies 
of some of our best-known North American birds, 
accurate color plates have been prepared. These 
lates, with the coloring outlines given, will furnish 
interesting and profitable seat work. With the out- 
line of each bird is also given a carefully prepared 
lesson about the bird, relating the most important 
facts concerning it. The lessons are arranged in 
such a manner that they may be used as supple- 
mentary blackboard silent-reading lessons, as ma- 
terial for general Nature Study, or for oral or writ- 
ten language lessons. 


* Each month has a full-page pic- 
Picture Study ture by a famous painter. 
These pictures are full of story quality and invite 
little children to compose oral or written stories 
about them. With each picture Maude M. Grant 
has prepared some suggestive Language and Read- 
ing Picture Lessons which 
will greatly aid the teacher 


in her presentation of 
the pictures. 
Stories Every teacher 


needs interesting | 
and instructive stories to 
tell or read to her pupils, 
and for this reason much 
space in this volume has 
been devoted to worth- 
while stories. The series 
of Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
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Two other series, one of Health Stories a 
one of Safety-First Stories, furnish mater 
which will help the teacher to emphasize the; 
vital subjects in a pleasing manner. In ad 
tion to these many other stories are given, 

To meet the endless need { 
Seat Work educative seat work, mu 
space has been given to construction wo 
for keeping active little hands profitably en 


ployed in the between-recitations periods, Now a] 
* * Under this heading j 
Primary F ridays an exceptionally fp Creme | 


collection of material for Friday afternoo 
and other occasions when appropriate p 
mary entertainment material may be neede 
There are poems, verses, acrostics, exercise 
little plays, and other similar material. 


: The hundreds of artistic j 
Illustrations lustrations are doubly useft 


In addition to the specific purposes which the 
serve in connection with the content ma 
of the book they will also serve as motifs fi 
designs, decorations, posters, etc. 


Every Teaching Need Provided For 
Yet Exceptionally Low Priced 


Our unexcelled facilities for producing a bo 
of this character enable you to buy Primary P 
and Projects at the exceptionally low price 
$3.60. Think for a moment of the amazing qu 
tity of material 320 large pages (7% x 10% i 
ches) represent for use in the 200 odd days of 
average school year. And when you consider th 
this material is the work of notably success 
specialists—material of proven worth—you W 
agree that $3.60 is indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your order unle 
you prefer, for we gladly extend credit w 
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Ki ! Like Ivory! 


Now a New Kind of Facial 
Creme Brings Amazing New 
Results, or Your Money Back. 


Whitens Smoothes Banishes Reduces 
yorskin outlines freckles pores 
























fin like ivory! No freckles . . . n6 
ickheads . . . no more fine lines . . 
dard of every tiny imperfe@tion and 
hed to flawless texture .. . soft, 
, creamy-white! Do you waat such 
skin beauty? Then try one jar of 
ype facial creme. .. . 


nase GrahamBeauty Secret 
\Complete Skin Treatment 


Mtacold cream .. . not a bleach cream 
not a skin food, you may expect Beauty 
to surpass them all. In this one creme 
m succeeded in blending the best beauty 
ever known ... and I have multiplied 
benefits, Now expect new things from your 
creme! 
uty Secret has the power to whiten the 
t new, safe way, and nothing is more 
ul than a milky white complexion. 
ls but one benefit. Freckles steadily fade 
Blackheads dissolve completely. Another 
mg tendency of Beauty Secret is to re- 
arse pores to smoothest, finest texture, 
Secret not only cleanses the skin .. . 
Mmulates, tones, firms. Tonic oils impart 
elasticity that in the greatest degree 
“s out fine lines and crowsfeet. Now, 
te first time, a complete facial cream. 
teults that you can really see! 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


mi six-fold creme costs very little moré 
the most ordinary cleansing cream. 

Mtroducing Beauty Secret in double size 
t only $1.50—not only an amazing creme 
® exceptional value as well. Use it as 
Yould any cream for one or two weeks. 
{not more than delighted, I will refund 
ilee for the asking. Send no money. 
"mail coupon below, and when the pack- 
ves pay postman only $1.50. Mail 
Stolay to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Ni, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Illinois, 


ian Addrese: 61 College St., Toronto, Ont.) 
sees MAIL NOW ‘eeeeeeeeecesesess 
my 


tion ) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
t ya’, «25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
| ime, postage prepaid, a double size jar 
mr new Beauty Secret. On arrival, I will 
bestman only $1.50. If not delighted I 
nd you guarantee to refund my money. 
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The Spring Awakening 
(Continued from page 40) 


brightening the dull landscape. Some 
morning soon we shall hear the robin 
calling “Cheerily, cheer up!” from a 
neighboring treetop. The bluebird, too, 
is an early spring arrival. Its song, a 
subdued liquid warble, seems to mur- 
mur, “Purity, purity.” In the brown 
fields the meadow larks optimistically 
whistle, “Spring is here,” even though 
the snow still lies drifted along the 
fences. In the bushes of the marsh we 
may catch glimpses of song sparrows. 
They are dressed in serviceable and in- 
conspicuous brown, but with musical 
ability that delights the ear they pour 
forth their song, often interpreted as 
“Maids, maids, maids, put on your tea- 
kettle-ettle-ettle-ettle!” Crows are fly- 
ing hither and yon, cawing as they go, 
and the V-shaped flocks of geese over- 
head fly to the north. Spring brings 
but the vanguard of the feathered 
hosts that are soon to be with us, sing- 
ing, mating, and choosing sites in which 
to build their nests and raise their 
young. 

During the warm days of early 
spring, when ice and snow are still 
present, the mourning cloak butterfly 
often comes out of hibernation, and 
flits swiftly through the leafless woods, 
on yellow-bordered maroon 
Many days will yet elapse, however, 
before other butterflies and moths 
emerge from the chrysalises and co- 
coons in which they spent the winter. 

In the saturated soil, the water which 
was recently snow and ice is softening 
the hard coats of millions of seeds. 
During the coming weeks they will ger- 
minate and, if successful, will estab- 
lish themselves in the soil. Many of 
them we shall term weeds; others will 
help to furnish us with food and shel- 
ter. Many will live but a few short 
weeks; others, until the approach of 


/|} winter; a few of the tree seeds, if not 


harmed, will produce plants that may 
live for centuries, 

See for yourself how a plant is 
formed from a seed, by planting such 
seeds as beans or squash in your school- 
room. Dig up one seed each day and 
see what change has taken place. 
Small seeds may be germinated between 
moist blotters. To make a study of 
root development, plant seeds in dirt 
between two pieces of glass set up on 
edge just far enough apart to make 
room for the seeds. Place heavy card- 
board against the sides to keep out the 
light. Remove the cardboard at inter- 
vals, and see how the seed germinates 
and how the root and stem develop. 

This is the time of year to beautify 
the school grounds. After the earth 
has become soft enough to work, and 
before the buds have burst, plants can 
be transferred without harm from the 
woods or nursery to the school grounds. 
In removing a tree or shrub from the 
ground, dig carefully around it so as 
not to break the roots. If the plant is 
small enough, it is a good plan to leave 
a ball of earth around the roots. While 
transplanting is going on, the roots 
must be kept moist. In the new situa- 
tion, they should be placed at the same 
depth below the surface of the ground 
that they occupied in their original lo- 
cation. Pack the earth tightly, for if 
air spaces are left, the roots will dry 
out and the plant will probably die. 
Keep it watered thoroughly until it has 
become well established in its new loca- 
tion. 

Spring is a period of running water 
and of floods. When the warm rays of 
the sun meet the accumulated snows of 
winter, the ice loosens and moves down- 
stream, and the frost-heaved ground 
begins to soften. Then is the time to 
study erosion and the work of water. 
We can understand how a stream digs 
a valley by the scouring action of the 
mud and stones which its rushing wa- 
ters carry down the hillsides. It is 
likewise easy to see how the water 
slows down in the level places, drop- 
ping its burden, and gradually filling 
up the pond or lake. Note how easily 
gullies and ravines are formed where 
there is no plant cover to hold the 
earth in place on steep banks. Trees 
and smaller plants on the slopes hold 
the earth with their roots. The leaf 
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University o: Oregon 


Summer School June 18 to July 27 


HE University of Oregon Summer School 

offers Eastern teachers and students unpar- 

alleled recreational advantages without the 
sacrifice of summer study. Founded fifty years 
ago, the University is now one of the great state 
universities of the Pacific Coast. Its cool, fir-shaded 
campus of one hundred acres is edged by the his- 
toric Willamette River; and lies within view of 
the beautiful Cascade Range, a week-end vacation 
haunt. Three other rivers also flow nearby and 
afford swimming and canoeing for the students. 


For many years the summer session of the 
University of Oregon has been attended by teach- 
ers from virtually every state in the Union, This 
summer two hundred courses will be offered in 23 
schools and departments, including art, botany, 
business administration, chemistry, drama, eco- 
nomics, education, English, geology, history, jour- 
nalism, library training, mathematics, music, phi- 


The Northern Pacific 
Railway heartily 
recommends the 
University of Oregon 





losophy, physical education, 
physics, psychology, romance 
languages, sociology, and zo- 
ology. The faculty has been 
selected from the Nation and 
includes such great teachers 
as Dr. David Snedden of Co- 
lumbia, and Dr. J. Duncan 
Spaeth of Princeton. 


For catalogue and information address 
700 Northern Pacific Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


When traveling West, always choose the 





“Route of the North Coast Limited” 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
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PAIN FREE 


FEET 


in 10 minutes—or costs you nothing _ 








Trouble starts in weak- 


of forward arch are 
placed. Pain follows. 


dws 


A euper-elastic band 
assists and strengthens 
kened muscles, replaces 

. Pats stops instantly. 


CTENCE says 94% of ail foot pains result 
from weakened muscles. Now a way is dis- 


covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
Niesults are almost immediate. That burning, 
aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, 


calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
apreading of the feet, or that broken-down 
feeling——all can now be quickly ended, Pain 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band is 
used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is highly 
elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet strong 
and durable. For severe cases an exceedingly 
soft cushion rubber lift is attached to the brace 
and is urgently advised. Slip it on, that Is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight——wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 


band. Nothing atiff to further weaken and 
cause discomfort. Nothing to mis-shape shoe. 
Results are permanent. Soon band may be 


discarded. Feet are well 
to stay. Nearly 2,000,000 
now in use. Specialista, 


amazed at results, urge 
it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not 
amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go 
to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they 
can't supply you use 
coupon below and pay 
mm ey Write for free 





k on foot troubles, 


JUNG 'S 3 


ARCH 
ae: “FREE if it fails _------ 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 198 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persona over 145 lba. require long braces) 


FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 

0D BANNER (medium) $2); CO) WONDER (medium) $1 

0 VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 


0 Money enclosed O Send C. O. D. plus postage. 
Shoe Width... 


3 I= walk, stand and 
dance with ease. Wear 
atyliwh shoes with comfort. 
Feetare permanently well, 














©. Bidg., Montreal. Add 2c to above prices. 
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to . det quick. 


*2 and It’s yours 


free 
Trial 
address and we wil! mail you out 


Sera ergcen ar of aha 


Sncccdoce saving. No chiigaiien whatever moon pins, Wr vue ave w tor 
international | Typewriter Exchange 


184 W. Lake St., 54, Chicago, lilinois 








How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


My tatest improved Mode! 25 corrects 
now ilil-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably athome. Itis 
the only noseshaping appliance of precise 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed patent 
device (nat will actually give you a perfect 
looking nose. Write for free booklet which 
telle you how to obtain a perfect looking 
nose M. Trilety, Pioneer Noseshaping 


Dept. 2904, Binghamton, N. Y 
F~@ 2) Ss-U& wade) 

ANN OUNCEMEN Ts N 

ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
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mold beneath them absorbs much of 
the water like a great sponge, and 
| gives it up slowly to the streams below, 
|thus helping to prevent floods, and 
maintaining a steady flow of water 


| during the summer, 





ened muscles. Tiny bones | 


| observe 


So even inanimate nature responds 
to the heartening influence of the sun. 
The springtime awakening of bush and 
tree and flower, the renewed activity 
of bird and beast and insect, are won- 
derful and inspiring mysteries, more 
subtle than any magic made by man. 


Following an Old Buffalo Trail 


(Continued from page 33) 


tinue and cultivate with the 
Christian King. 

I persuade myself you will receive 
and entertain Major Washington 
with the Candour and Politeness 
natural to your Nation; and it will 
give me the greatest Satisfaction, if 
you return him with an Answer 
suitable to my Wishes for a very 
long and lasting peace between us. 
I have the Honour to subscribe my- 
self, 


most 


Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
Rogpert DINWIDDIE. 

Not being able to speak or read the 
French language, Major Washington 
first proceeded to Fredericksburg, 
where he engaged Jacob Van Braam, 
| the Hollander who had taught him the 
use of the saber, to accompany him as 
his French interpreter. Thence he pro- 
ceeded by way of Winchester, where he 
secured horses and baggage, up the 
beautiful valley of the Shenandoah to 
Wills Creek, where picturesque and 
charming Cumberland, Maryland, is 
now situated. 

There Washington employed Chris- 
topher Gist, an Indian trader in the 
service of the Ohio Company, one of 
the best known of American frontiers- 
men, “to pilot us,” as he wrote in his 
Journal, by buffalo trails and Indian 
paths, to Fort Le Boeuf. The route 
was familiar to Gist, for in the sum- 
mer of 1751 he had been commissioned 
by the Ohio Company “to look out & 
” the shortest and easiest way 


| from the Company’s depot and stores 





at Wills Creek to the Monongahela. 
The route he had selected represented 
the shortest portage from the Potomac 
to the Monongahela, and had been 
blazed by Nemacolin, a Delaware Indi- 
an, along the ancient trail of the buf- 
falo. Over this path Gist now led the 
intrepid Virginian and his little cav- 
alcade. 

It was destined to be an arduous 
journey, for an early winter poured 
chilling rain and snow upon the trav- 
elers, and turned the path over which 
they slowly made their way into a 
soft, slippery, and treacherous course. 
The first human habitation reached 
after leaving Wills Creek was Frazier’s 
new cabin at the mouth of Turtle Creek 
on the Monongahela, about eighteen 
miles away. An entire week had been 
consumed in covering this distance, be- 
cause of the fierceness of the winter 
storm. Here Major Washington learned 
how Joncaire and his force had taken 
possession of Venango and Frazier’s 
quarters there. 

From Frazier’s cabin Washington and 
his party went on toward Logstown, 
seventeen miles below the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
Singiss, chief of the Delawares, upon 
whom Washington had called on his 
way from Frazier’s, accompanied them. 
They arrived at Logstown on Novem- 
ber 25, twenty-five days after Wash- 
ington had left Williamsburg. At Logs- 
town he called on Monakatoocha, the 
Oneida and Mingo chief. After giving 
him a string of wampum and a twist 
of tobacco, Washington requested that 
he send for Half-King, who was absent 
at his hunting cabin, and other sa- 
chems, for a council. Parleying with 
the Indian chiefs and winning their 
favor and co-operation, he tarried 
there until November 30. 

Verango was reached on December 
4, and there the sober young major of 
the Virginia militia was the guest of 
Joncaire and his officers, from whose 
drunken boasts he learned the extent 
of the French designs in the Ohio val- 
ley. Joncaire’s influence over the Indi- 
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Inexpensive Arithmetic Helps for Teachers and Py 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public gq 


Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to congsij 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rau, 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supply, 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought }, 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an acey 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathemg, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive, 5 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied wit, 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; flexible ¢ 
covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Books in Arithmetic - 


FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 3 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics 
Critic, Iowa State Teachers’ College 


These three books, of which there is one for each of the 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades, are designed to supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work 
commonly covered in these grades. They are usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides as much drill 
material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and 
few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. 
These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are 
classified under the subject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy 
of selection for any particular purpose. Answers to all 
problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred: 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Little Spanish 
im the Straw (Ji 
ords of this quality ne Fah what Cyl os oe paid. 
A= T, ine the “Cream” of our entire catalog. ery selection of ite ke 
best is included and we gurantee that you = not be disappointed. All records ‘3, in +x aww Ay Ads <—~“y¥ size with music on both side 
play om any phonogr: Send no money with your order. See coupon below fer terms. ords are strictly on approval. Pleas # 
once, as this is an introductory advertising auee which may be discontinued shortly. sumbers of rec 
POPULAR & STANDARD SONGS POPULAR & STANDARD SONGS 
2344 Me and My Shadow 4118 May I Sleep in Your Barn 
Sweet Hawaiian Kisses fhen L Saw Sweet Nellie 
2371 Charmaine Home 
Somebody Like You 4123 Carry Me Back to Old 
2331 Ain't She Sweet Virginny 
Lone Trail Rose 


Bootlegger's Daughter 
2361 Just A Memory 4142 Silver Threads among Gold 
In a Garden Rare 


Hawaiian Moon 
2337 jf Lindbergh, Patriotic 4143 Girl | Loved in Sunny 
t Good Are Tears 
2338 Lieas Lindbergh, How I'd 
Like to Be You( Comedy) 
Positively No 
41365 Rovin’ Gambler 





All ree 
Write eataieg 


DANCES 
MW! Fox Trots Unless Otheraine Marteg 
1449 Dew-Dewy Day 
Don't Mean Maybe (both 
wocal chorus) 
1405 In a Little Spanish Town, 
(Waltz with vocal chorus) 
Girl | Can Love 
1402 Mary Lou (vocal chorus) 
Powder Pu 
3461 Just A Memory 
More At Home Like You 
(both vocal chorus) 
1448 Are you Lonesome Tonight 


4002 Flanagan's 2nd Hand 
Hi and Si and —y 





oM 
4112 es . Vocal Tete 
Arkansas Travelet 


4084 Aloha bans 
Honolulu Bay 
4023 My Old Kentucky Me 
(vocal md 


Tennessee 
Wanna Fall in Love Again 
4133 Jesse James 
The Butcher's Boy 
2256 Bye Bye Blackbird 


Leg Cabia in the Le Chinky Charleston (Waltz, vocal chorus) O Sole 
2370 Diane "4a Wisb 1 Was Single Again “End of the Rainbow 4113 Kilims Wale 
Edge of Rainbow f You Want to Find Love - (vocal chorus) Honoluly March 


1441 Doll Dance (chorus) 
Wishing & Waiting (veral 
_ 1434 Honolulu Moon, Waltz 


2354 You Only Want Me When 
ou're Lonesome 
Yearning for You 


4127 Tell Mother I'll Be There 
Ben Bolt 


n One Two Three Fost 
4090 In Baggage Coach Ahead 


(vocal effects) 


8103 Black Bottom in Charleston Some Old Apple Tree (wocal chorus) 4018 Maui Aloba 
Hard Boiled Mama 4086 Floyd Coltinty Fate ' Buddies in Paris Ua Like No-A-Like — 
4131 Wreck of Old 97 Pickwick Club Tragedy — << — — == = = == — 
Wreck of Titanic 4140 Wild and Reckless Hobo ' MUTUAL MUSIC CLU a er Aves oes 
2345 At Sundown Shine } Igg numbers, When ao 04 —~ sal — tou > y postman » ar 
Never Be Blue 4119 Hand Me Down My of enly $1.96 (plus postage from factory), in fall payment. | 
2352 Dawn of Tomorrow Walking Cane thes try tha securds 10 dare te my owe boos ond #8 am dea 
Let Us Love Over Again Captain Jinks im them or find them in any way unsatisfactory, | will — on 
4144 Little Black Mustache 4093 Little Brown J you agree to rela’ iced ” 
cuit Mieuee Enea an't Tell Any | Bonececeeeees ee thet have ot cone” 
2272 Rudolph Valentino +4117 Where RiverShannon flows = Fo) awe ¢ 
Little Rosewood Casket Rose From Ireland | 2. eee 3 Pi. sccccccvecs 3 <a bawe 0 
8101 Roll 'Em Girls 3 Se i Write 2 cabetirner voor 
Save It for Rainy Day 4075 oo in “Wildwood oo + eemneanenees © out of chee 
4132 Boy's Best Friend is Mother Voice of the Chimes = = — 
Sweeter Phan Sweetheart 4057 Jesus Lover of My Sout | Bo cnevercenes & 9 “2 sees 
2334 Terrible Mississippi Flood Safe in Arms of Jesus ~ 10 ~ So ccveccesoeit 
End of the Shenandoah . 4046 Nearer My God to Thee , S.-----------  10........-- tun a on et 
2323 Get Away Old Man Lord is My Shepherd | (MPORTANT oO! Place crecomarts om om oe SS Necioded 2 
Well I Swan 4069 When the Roll is Called 0-cont packages © Rese veoerd. 
: . order; recommended for 
4122 When I'm Gone You'll Throw Out the Life Line | 
III = ( SO wt 
Dear Father Come Home 4138 By Waters of Minnetonka | Name 2... cewowsscopessesesssseeensesenanssseeeeee wid 
4128 Where is My Wandering Over the Waves (Waltz) 
) Boy Tonight 4061 Listen to the Mocking Bird | Aten ss 
Juanita Song Bird (both ay 7rd (Write Clearly) —— 
4116 Letter Edged in Black 4068 Turkey in Straw, Fiddlin | State... 
She Ought to Be Home Arkansas Traveler, Fiddle City. ce coe. . cote sWomwmws se sees srensseeees 
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Learn about 


The American way 
to Europe 


APPINESS springs from knowledge, 

and knowledge from visiting strange 
linds—weighing foreign habits against 
one’s own. The culture and beauty of 
furope are easily accessible to all intelli- 
gnt Americans who desire a trip of max- 
imum speed and comfort at minimum 
passage rates. Every United States Liner 
now carries Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
gts. The Tourist booklet gives complete 
information about your American ships. 


S. S. Leviathan 


The largest and best known liner in the 
world and flagship of a great American 
feet, with a gross tonnage of 59,956.65. 
Spacious, attractive, and remarkably eco- 
nomical Tourist accommedations. From 
New York to Cherbourg in about five 
days and six hours. From Cherbourg the 
lwiathan crosses over to Southampton. 


booklet describes in detail. 


§8.GeorgeWashington 


An unusually steady ship of 23,788 gross 


—~ tons, with an atmosphere of 
tas 


te and beautifully simple, Colo- 


im tial lines. Booklet describes in detail. 


S. S. Republic 


When a person has travelled via Tourist 
Third on this 18,000-ton liner, he boasts 
of it afterwards to his friends, and gives 


them advice. Booklet describes in detail. 


SS. President Roosevelt 
4.8. President Harding 


These fast, 14,187-ton sister ships carry a 
note limited number of passengers and 
we therefore popular with many experi- 

travelers. Booklet describes in detail. 


S. S. America 


Beautifully re-conditioned, 21,144 tons, 
vith modern Tourist accommodations of 

most advanced type. Same marvelous 
cuisine and courteous service asonall these 


American ships. Booklet describes in detail. 


Write for the free Tourist Third Cabin 
booklet. Thousands have already sent for 
itand gained much useful travel informa- 
tion from its pages. Write for it now. 


For teservations, rates, and sailings between 

New York, Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
7g, Southampton, and Bremen, see 

Jour nearest steamship agent, or write to — 


United 
tat 


45 Broadway 
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ans came near depriving Washington 
of their escort and assistance. He 
finally succeeded in drawing them away 
from the liquor of the French officers, 
and departed for Fort Le Boeuf on 
December 7. Arriving there December 
11, he presented the letter he bore to 
its Commandant early on the morning 
of the following day. 

Epitor1AL Note: The third article of 
Mr. Mason’s series, appearing next month 
under the title, “The Frenchman’s Answer 
to Dinwiddie,” will tell of Washington’s 
reception at Fort Le Boeuf and his return 
to Virginia with the letter of the French 
Commandant. 


The Beginner’s First Lesson 
in Manual Training 
(Continued from page 45) 


shown on Figure 2. At the intersec- 
tion of these lines drive 10-penny cas- 
ing nails for the legs; then paint the 
table. 

The Chair.—Lay out a 3-inch square 
with rule, square, and pencil, and saw 
to line, using the proper saw for each 
cut. This piece makes the seat (Figure 
3). See Figure 4 for the layout of the 
top, and Figure 5 for the bottom lay- 
out. Drive the proper nails at the in- 
tersection of the lines, as indicated on 
the drawing. Cut a piece of paper for 
the back, glue it to the nails, and paint 
the chair. 

The Bed.—Study the drawing (Fig- 
ure 6) and saw a piece of wood the size 
indicated. See Figures 7 and 8, and 
make layouts as directed on these 
drawings. Drive nails as shown in 
Figure 6, and glue the paper to the 
nails for the head and foot boards; 
then paint. 

The Horse.—The horse can be made 
of pieces of builder’s lath and boards 
from packing boxes, or from manual 
training lumber. The body of the 
horse (Figure 9) is composed of two 
2%-inch by 8-inch pieces and a sepa- 
rator, to which the pieces are fastened 
with brads. Make the tail (Figure 
10), the hind leg (Figure 11), the 
front leg (Figure 12), and the head 
(Figure 13), and attach these parts 
to the body with lath nails. Paint the 
horse as you think it should be paint- 
ed. Use a plane to smooth the edges 
of the parts before attaching them. 

The Boat.—Figure 14 shows the boat 
in full rigging. Saw a piece for the 
hull layout, as shown in Figure 15. 
Then saw on the dotted lines, and on 
the full lines locate the cabin. Smooth 
the edges with a plane. Make the cab- 
in (Figure 16), and draw the door and 
portholes. Fasten the cabin to the hull 
with glue and brads. Drive brads 
around the edge of the hull, and fasten 
string to them. This forms the rail. 
Drive 10-d (10-penny) finishing nails 
into the hull, and attach a string for 
an aerial. Drive 6-d finishing nails in- 
to the hull, and glue paper to them for 
flags. Paint the boat. Attach spools 
to the hull with large-headed common 
nails. Tie a string to the front, and 
the boat can be pulled across the floor. 

AuTHOR’s NOTE: Between November 
fifth and twelfth, the author answered over 
seven hundred letters from teachers wish- 
ing to start handwork in their schools. 
Some letters received could not be an- 
swered because the addresses were incom- 


plete. Those wishing to obtain sheets of 
plans should send a_ stamped, _self-ad- 
dressed envelope for a reply. Teachers 


may also obtain from the author informa- 
tion as to how their classes can earn tools 
with which to work. Address: 19350 
Gainsborough Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


Palm Trees 
By Ruth Young 


While making our Robinson Crusoe 
sand table, we worked several periods 
to evolve suitable palm trees. Even- 
tually, we cut large petal-shaped pieces 
of green construction paper about 
three inches long. We curled these 
slightly by rubbing with the edge of 
the scissors. We arranged these to- 
gether, some curling up and some 
down, and fastened with a brass thumb 
tack to the eraser of a brown pencil. 


There is a force that eternally 
maketh for right.—Carlyle. 


























Visit the Charming New 


PRINCE of WALES HOTEL 


—adjoining Glacier National Park 


From this luxurious new hotel in the Canadian 
Rockies of Waterton Lakes National Park you can 
view the flashing splendor of lovely Waterton Lake, 
framed by twenty-six cloud-piercing peaks stretch- 
ing across the International boundary into Glacier 
National Park. 


Come out this summer. Motor through flower-filled 
valleys—hike or ride horseback to the Continental 
Divide—see lakes that float icebergs 
—enjoy the many other vacation 7 
pleasures afforded in this vast inter- 
national mountain playground. 





Low round trip summer fares to 
Glacier National Park and the 
Pacific Northwest include travel on 





CHIEF TWO GUNS 
WHITE CALF says: 








. mabe “Indian Pictographs on 
the de luxe New Oriental Limited. the walls of the Prince o 
Write today for full information. S\ Blackfeet tribermen. 7 








GREAT NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


----- ----* Mail the Coupon *--------=~ 


A. J. DICKINSON, P. r Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free books about the new Prince of Wales 
Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park and about Glacier 
National Park, I am especially interested in: 
O General Tour of the Parks, 
O Pacific Northwest Tours, 
O Burlington Escorted Tours. 
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Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 





On Approval—Direct to User 


Over 100,000 — 
mA. al used fn the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy attrac- 
Srocquesaanee, eg with 


7 yt hed in pia 
ey WS. tifally = n plain golden oak, 
16.75. Im quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or waned we $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
- Other styles at es 


pl ey -4 


tan Gwent a irect from factory 
warehouse r a a big saving vine TO YOU, Write for 
new catalog No, 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
py yl boots Kansas Cue. "Me. 
New York Show Room, 130 W, 48d St. 


YOU ARE WANTED 


Why pay $50.00 for a 
$16.05 Gown? In a few 
weeks’ spare time work, at 
your home, you can learn to 
design and create it yourself. 


Start a Gown “Shoppe” 
$45.00 to $75.00 Week 


Over 28,000 women in- 
cluding many teachers have 
taken this fascinating work. 
They now have three times 
as many original gowns as 
they had Ready-to-Wear be- 
fore and at less cost. 











= Case , 

— Mail Coupon 

- ag Ris ™ Immediately of 

You Can Make Rte | Act a Coupon 

Satin = “1:38 To-day! 7 FRANKLIN 

Findings aa ~~ IN: 

Cost - - $16.08 +* Dept. A602 
Your's cing Rochester, N. Y. 








4 Rush to me at once 82 page 
© illustrated “GOWN BOOK’ 
? with FREE sample lessons in the 
subject checked. 
cocece Gown Designing 





4 
7 _ seeeeeGown Designing ...... Millinery 











Teachers work in almost daily contact 
with the germs of disease. Guard 
against them. Learn the healthful 
habit of using MU-COL frequently as 
@ mouth wash and throat gargle. A 
level teaspoonful dissolved in a glass of 
water, gives soothing, cooling comfort. 
Cleans and freshens the membranes, so 
assures good health and sanitary clean- 
liness. Pleasant to the taste; econom- 
ical; has thousands of users. 


MU-COL 


Dependable Hygienic Powder 
At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free sample to teachers. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Bluebird 


(Continued from page 41) 


After the children have read the 
story about the bluebird, ask them the 
following questions: 

1. Of what color is the bluebird’s 
back? 

2. Of what color is the bluebird’s 
breast? 


3. When does the bluebird come 
north? 

4. Where does the bluebird build its 
nest? 


5. Of what color are the eggs? 


6. Of what color are the baby blue- 
birds’ feathers? 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued on page 43) 


is constantly cropping up where it is 
not wanted. To most farmers it is a 
weed which spoils the quality of the 
hay, but to the picnicker it is a bright 
flower to gather into bouquets. 

The original daisy seeds came over 
to America from Europe; and once 
over, the daisy has spread to all cor- 
ners of the United States. It is a born 
fighter for its rights and spreads with 
astonishing rapidity. During the 
months of May and June hundreds of 
thousands of daisies can be seen dot- 
ting the roadside and pasture lands. 

The daisy is a clever little plant in 
that it has developed a system of forc- 
ing visiting bees to leave pollen from 
other flowers as they come and go. 
This the daisy does by opening up the 
two arms of the pistil. These are cov- 
ered with a sticky fluid, which catches 
the pollen. 

Design Motifs: Due to its naturally 
decorative blossom, the daisy is readily 
developed into the type of design 
known as a “rosette.” These rosettes 
are formed by repeating a design unit 
around a center, as is seen in Motifs 
1, 2, and 9. Almost any number of 
variations of this idea can be developed. 
When this type of motif is done in col- 
or, it can be used in dozens of different 
ways. Motif 3 has been designed from 
the daisy bud, as has also Motif 8. 
Motif 12 is also a development from the 
bud, but so abstract that the relation 
is very remote. 

Motifs like Numbers 6 and 10 will be 
found to look especially well on port- 
folios, notebooks, and crafts objects 
where one large motif is needed. Mo- 
tifs like 1, 2, 7, 8, and 9 will be found 
to look very well in all-over patterns, 
borders, or similar repeat oo 

The easiest way to make motifs such 
as 1 and 2 is to draw the outer circum- 
ference with a compass. Divide this 
circumference into the desired number 
of parts, and sketch one unit of the de- 
sign. Trace this on thin paper, rub 
the back of this tracing with a pencil, 
and proceed to trace this unit around 
the rest of the circle. This insures uni- 
formity and rapidity of results. 

Practically all of the motifs shown 
can be made quite different in appear- 
ance by changing their value arrange- 
ment. In developing new motifs, al- 
ways hold them at arm’s length and 
study them from the standpoint of 
unity, rhythm, value, and balance. 

Crafts Work: Any of the objects 
previously suggested can be made at- 
tractive by the use of the motifs shown 
this month. Motifs 3, 7, and 8 are eas- 
ily adapted to stencil work, and Motifs 
1, 2, and 9 will look especially well on 
table scarfs, cushions, and mats. 

The last-named motifs can be used 
FRE Like oranges ? Then send fora package of 

Geiger’s Orangeolo powder; makes a gallon 
of delicious, refreshing and healthful drink. 
Just fine for home use and to serve at parties, entertain- 
ments, games, dances, church socials, outings etc., or to sell 


by the glass. Send this ad and four cents in stamps for mail- 
ing to N. I. GEIGER. 6538 N. Maplewood Ave.,Chicago, lll. 








HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
ten sa -- 16 years’ 
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Cry That Has 
Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 
choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded the lepers when 
the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 
gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 
raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
the hand of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 
Culion and the patients returned to their homes. 
money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 
world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If-Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 


In 


Now, only 


Yes, the same old 


You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp.it Out 


Interesting information on this subject may be obtained 
by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to, the 
National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all-Communications to - 


for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task, 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon. The contents are arranged as 
follows: Part I—June eteen, Exercise for a primary 
school of three grades. t II—A Tribute to Mother 
and Home; Exercise for the *arst five grades. Part 

——Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first 
five grades. Part 1V—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a_ school of eight grades. Part V—A Eulogy of 
Our Gents Flag;_ Exercise for grades five to ce 
Part os imen Parts for Graduation. Part -—- 
Su estive Proy ams for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grac Part VIII—Plays for 40 cents, 


losing Day. 
postp: tpald. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's Day, 
Teace "Day and other special days during the year. The 
material consists of quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, dialogues, and 
plays. Also directions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for winding the pole and for dances around it. 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Just the book to use in prepar- 
ing programs for Memorial Day, Flag Day or any other 
patriotic occasion. Contains 101 recitations for youn 
pupils and those in advanced grades, 39 dialogues anc 

lays, and a large number of drills, quotations, verses 
or familiar tunes, etc. Many selections for fhe _— 
folk and entire programs for higher grades. e plays 
include a dramatization of * ‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


Pacific Cosst © 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. sis France 


Entertainment Book: 
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Are you wondering 
. tf what little gift 

or remembrance 

you can present 

to your pupils 

at Close of School 

that will be 

appropriate, 

sure to please, 

and yet 

not sO expensive 


as to be a burden? 


The Owen 
Closing Day 
Souvenirs 











will solve 
the problem 
more satisfactorily 


than anything else. 


x4 Thousands of 
teachers use them 
each year as 
Closing Day gifts 
rn to their pupils. 


—"& See page 20 of 
this magazine 


for full description 








and illustrations 


of these souvenirs. 


.A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Art Department 
Dansville, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


as a top decoration on cloth or suede 
leather penwipers. These penwipers 
can be made additionally attractive by 
the use of one or two colored glass or 
wooden beads, as shown. The motifs 
may be painted on the fabric with any 
of the textile paints now so much in 
use, or they may be done in cloth ap- 
pliqué or colored threads. 

The hot dish holder is very useful in 
the kitchen, and is an inexpensive and 
attractive gift. The motif is painted 
or stitched on the side of the bird, 
which is made of folded cloth stuffed 
with cotton. The edge of the cloth is 
buttonhole-stitched, making it more 
serviceable. 

There is scarcely any need to stress 
the value of a well-made lamp or sconce 
shade. These are made of parchment 
paper stretched over wire frames, and 
can be obtained from novelty and art 
supply companies. The motif should be 
drawn on thin paper and then traced 
on the parchment. The design is paint- 
ed in the dyes sold for this particular 
type of work, or may be painted with 
ordinary oil paint thinned with tur- 
pentine. 

The serving tray can be made in the 
woodworking department. One could 
use an ordinary large picture frame to 
which have been added metal or wooden 
handles at each end. The design is 
painted in tempera water colors on a 
piece of suitably toned paper which is 
in turn covered by the glass. This makes 
an especially attractive tray. By oc- 
casionally changing the design under 
the glass, the tray can be continually 
new and attractive in appearance. 

Teachers who wish any further de- 
tails as to the technical steps in these 
suggested | renga will be promptly 
answered if they will write the author 
in care of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS, 514-516 Cutler Build- 
ing, Rochester, New York. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 655) 


fact or process; or it may be devoted to 
drilling upon previously pe my facts 
or processes; again it may be the appli- 
cation of principles and processes al- 
ready learned to the solution of prob- 
lems. Whatever the type of lesson it 
may chance to be, it should always be 
thoughtfully planned before its presen- 
tation. When drilling upon the pri- 
mary facts in the four fundamental 
processes it is very important that 
none be omitted. Emphasize the most 
difficult ones. Drill on the facts in all 
the forms in which they may be met. 
Emphasize the form that occurs most 
frequently. Vary the order of the 
facts in drilling. Drills should always 
be short, snappy, and interesting. To 
drill without the attention of the class 
will not only do nothing toward estab- 
lishing desired habits but will do posi- 
tive harm. 

There are a number of good stand- 
ard tests on the market which prove 
valuable in locating class and individ- 
ual weaknesses and which, also, by set- 
ting a certain standard, are an in- 
centive to the pupils to work toward a 
goal. 


Our Discipline Device 
By a Le Sueur County (Minn.) Teacher 


At times I find that discipline is 
hard to maintain, no matter what 
grade the children are in. Use of 
this little device made our room more 
quiet. The names of the pupils were 
written on the front blackboard. For 
every day during which I did not have 
to call the pupil’s name for miscon- 
duct, he received a white star. White 
chalk was used for this purpose. After 
receiving ten white stars, the pupil 
was rewarded with a yellow star, the 
white ones being erased. The pupil 
now began his work for the next set of 
ten white stars. When, however, the 
pupil had to be reminded of his con- 
duct, he lost his white star for that day 
and was given a purple one. (We had 
decided by vote that purple chalk was 
less noticeable than any other color.) 
To rid himself of this purple star, the 
pupil must receive one white one. 
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505 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
140 Se. Dearborn, CHICAGO 





HEN school’s out, come to Hawaii... 

where only by the calendar can you 
tell summer from spring! “One feels the 
sense of happiness expanding” with every 
hour in this magical land. 


Anything you will! Oriental quaintness and 
dreamy bliss ... or Occidental smartness and 
vigorous play. Idle floating in coral-bound 
lagoons .... or thrilling climbs to voleanic 
heights! Golf, tennis, riding... land sports 
American ... or surf-riding and fish spearing, 
water sports Hawaiian! And there are scores 
of places where reigns a perfection of seren- 
ity ... ideal for carefree, tranquil relaxation! 


Sail Direct from Los Angeles 


—to Honolulu over the most delightful of South Sea 
routes, on one of the LASSCO companion luxury liners, 
“City of Honolulu” and “City of Los Angeles”, or 
the popular cabin liner “Calawaii”. 


SAILINGS — Three Saturdays out of every four. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 


Cost including every necessary ship and shore expense 
from Los Angeles back to Los Angeles—for a variety of 
tours covering three to five weeks—ranges from— 


S281°°,, 


— depending on the time, the steamship and the Island 
hotel selected by the traveler. 


ear is a part of the great end 


Coast Empire — Come and see it all! 


For full information apply any authorized agent, or— 





730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


3-328 





685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIECO 
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THE BLUE BOY 








From a Thistie Print, Copyright Detroit Photographic Co. 
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Cover Pictures from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers and in 
Miniature Size as Shown Here 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures in the size shown at left 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Tir full color reproductions of famous paintings 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects po cececesecccscoes 35 cents each 
—a ~~ ~.= - : cessseeeeseeeeee DO Cents each 
15 or more ve = cel ms a sececseee 25 cents each 


50 or more * -s 20 cents each 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
x 4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
the larger pictures all the colors of the original 
paintings. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2 Cents Each for 60 or More 
Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen ef a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages) *...........-..c0c.cs00+ 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)"......... ..-20 cents per dozen 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)”. ..15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)" ......12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
—, provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 

















List of Subjects 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


. Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

- The Torn Hat—Sully 

- Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
. Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

- The Balloon—Dupre 

. By the River—Lerolle 

- The Song of the Lark—Breton 

U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides”—Johnson 

9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 
11. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


SNA WN 


12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton - 


13. Sir Galahad—Watts 

14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

15. Spring—Mauve 

16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 

17. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

19. The Cook—Chardin 

20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 

21. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 

22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

24. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 

25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 

29. The Storeroom—de Hooch 

30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 

31. Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

32. George Washington—Stuart 

33. The Money Counter—Murillo 

34. Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

35. The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

36. The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 

37. The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
Ferris 

38. Return to the Farm—Troyon 

39. Autumn—Mauve 

40. The Gleaners—Millet 

41. Fog Warning—Homer 

42. Holy Night—Correggio 

43. Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

44, The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

45. Harp of the Winds—Martin 

46. The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds : 

47. Madame LeBrun and Daughter—Vigee- 
LeBrun 

48. Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

49. Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

50. The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

51. Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 

52. The Angelus—Millet 

53. Children of the Shell—Murillo 

54. Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you neW 
lists as issued. 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 


picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired 


each size. 
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Appearance 
By Martha C. Smith 


The teacher who comes nearest the 
| in all respects is the one who, in 
ijition to all other qualities, makes 
personal appearance. Rating 
ets for teachers have “personal ap- 
wrance” listed among the attributes 
sich a good teacher should possess, 
jit is worth consideration, for edu- 
tors have spent much time studying 
chers and working out these sheets. 
deed, the teacher’s personal appear- 
nee may be expected to — an im- 
stant part in relations with pupils, 
culty, and community. 
There are many teachers, however, 
ho do not realize the importance at- 
ched to their appearance. This is 
nfortunate, for much of the child’s 
ining is received in the schoolroom 
nd he will be affected for good or ill 
y his instructors. Place yourself in 
he position of the parents; you would 
ot want your children to be influenced 
»a person who looked unkempt or 
ho wore ill-fitting and unbecoming 
othes. It seems to be human nature 
o want to be attractive. People try to 
ok their best on certain occasions. 
hy not all the time? 
Pupils are very observant of the 


ig eacher’s appearance; the least detail 


_— 


il] be noticed and commented on. 
hey appreciate a teacher who wears 
eoming garments and who looks 
pick-and-span. Show respect for your 
upils by not wearing the same cos- 
me for days and days without ever 
hanging it in any way. If you have 
nly two dresses, wear one to-day and 
ihe other to-morrow. Children hate to 
ook at the same clothes all the time, 
ven though that time be only a few 
onsecutive days. Even the change of 
ribbon or a scarf will help. 
Recall your own school days. You 
sed to make remarks—not always 
omplimentary—about some _ teacher’s 
ppearance. Do you remember the day 
iss Jones wore a blue dress the shade 
which matched the color of her eyes? 
you were not too timid, you prob- 
y tod Miss Jones that she was 
retty. You even felt inspired to do 
etter work. Then when you went to 
nother class your spirits were damp- 
ned; Miss Black was wearing the 
bame ugly dress that she had been 
Wearing for weeks, and it needed press- 
ng and cleaning. Her shoes were bad- 
y in need of polish and her hair was 
rowsy. There is a chance that you 
have never come in contact with a Miss 
Black, but she is real. 
Teachers should use judgment in 
planning a wardrobe. Materials that 
pre practical, durable, and beautiful 
phould be chosen. Comfort and con- 
venience must also be kept in mind. 
n this respect, climate will be an im- 
rtant factor. Honesty and sincer- 
ty are essential to good taste, together 
ith appropriateness for the occasion 
nd a regard for what is attractive 
nd becoming. Often teachers wear 
lothes that would be more suitable for 
party than for the schoolroom. Then, 
00, the conventionalities of the com- 
unity must be given consideration. 
eachers must conform to convention- 
lities to a certain extent, for the pa- 













It pays to be 
onservative in dress; nothing is lost 
Y care in this respect and much may 
gained, 
R, be smartly dressed does not mean 
‘at one must be wealthy. What teach- 
€r is wealthy? Yet there are well- 
ressed teachers. The art of dressing 
48 no relation to a surplus of money. 
ten some business man or woman 
who dresses economically is one of the 
— smartly dressed persons you 
ow Such people give thought to 
~ dress and practice conservation. 
wy m they acquire the habit of dressing 
te » and their wardrobe gains in ar- 
istic distinction. This type of person 
— out what is appropriate and be- 
oming to him or her. A teacher can 
the Same. Any person who can ap- 
Preciate harmony in line and in color, 
Rees S ingenious ideas, a love for the 
autiful, and a clear perception of 
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values, exercises good taste in select- 
ing clothes. 

The fundamental thing in dressing 
well is expression through appearance. 
A costume should be selected in abso- 
lute accord with a person’s type of 
complexion and figure. Latent charms 
can be brought out by colors and lines. 
One’s intelligence can be expressed 
through choice of clothing, and indi- 
viduality, desired by every good teach- 
er, means expression of intelligence. 

If a garment sets off beauty in any 
way, it is becoming. A _ well-dressed 
woman selects her costume because it 
makes her appearance more attractive, 
not because other women are wearing 
that style. This type of person dares 
to carry out ideas—ideas original yet 
conventional. “It is unfashionable to 
follow fashions.” If short skirts are 
the fashion, the well-dressed woman 
wears a longer one if her figure de- 
mands it. One is obliged to follow 
fashions only to the extent of not being 
out of harmony with surroundings. 
Teachers who do not know how to 
choose clothes that are most suitable 
for their individual types should con- 
sult someone competent to advise them. 
Appearance can at least show refine- 
ment. 

Education is something more than 
learning the contents of books. Edu- 
cators say that children must be taught 
to appreciate beauty, but it will be 
hard indeed for pupils to develop es- 
thetic appreciation if the teacher does 
not give evidence of such apprecistion 
herself. 


Sanitary Brigade 
By A Colorado Teacher 


I organized my first- and second- 
grade classes into a “sanitary brigade.” 
Each child’s ten fingers were the pri- 
vate soldiers over which the child was 
captain. Each Monday morning one 
pupil in each row was appointed colonel 
of his row, and I was major-general of 
all troops. 

Each captain inspected his ten sol- 
diers daily and demanded that right 
and left thumbkins, right and left 
pointers, right and left longmen, ring- 
men, and littlemen be perfectly clean; 
then the colonel inspected the captains; 
and finally, the general had a grand re- 
view of all the troops. The colonels 
made daily inspections. If anyone was 
found with unclean hands or face, a 
new colonel was appointed for the row 
in which the child was found, or if a 
colonel failed to keep his own hands 
clean, a new officer was appointed in 
his place. 

Inspection was made every morning 
and any reported disorder was rem- 
edied in the lavatory. When there was 
no further need of scrutiny as to clean 
hands and faces, and when, therefore, 
the game had lost interest, a similar 
game was instituted that required clean 
teeth, brushed hair, and clean shoes« 


Creating Interest in Writing 
By Eugenia Bossong 


A few days ago I heard some teach- 
ers bewailing the lack of interest ex- 
hibited in their writing classes. Think- 
ing that many teachers may have a 
similar trouble, I am submitting one 
of my plans. 

Early in the school year, the new- 
ness of school life seems to suffice as 
an incentive to good work, but later, 
when I observe signs of indifference 
and occasionally a frown of dislike, I 
use the following plan. 

I write on the blackboard an auto- 
graph stanza. At the writing period I 
pass out large-sized notebooks and ex- 
plain the meaning of an autograph and 
read the one presented. Then I allow 





each child to choose one of his class- 
mates’ notebooks in which to copy the 
|stanza. This is one of the stanzas I 
have used: 

Here’s health to you, 

Here’s wealth to you, 

Here’s all you wish 

Yourself for you. 

Days bright for you, 

Cares light for you, 

May everything 

Go right for you. 
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A Hot Lunch 


Whrenlire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 





It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaidsdigestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 


Sterno Two-Burner 
Cook Stove 


(Heat not included) ¢ 


*‘Barnswallows’s’’ Cook Book FREE 


Hot lunch at school—how good it tastes after a try- 
ing morning session! You can have one five minutes 
after the noon bell rings with this Sterno Stove. 
Hot soup, toast, coffee, eggs, chops—please your 
palate, Fine for home, too. Breakfast in a jiffy, 
flatirons, curling irons, At your dealer's, or send 
50c direct to Sterno Corp., Dept. 626, 9 E. 87th St., 
New York, 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food, 


All Draggists 















Single-Burner Stove Complete 25c¢ 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Manufactured under U. 8. Gov't, permit for 
use only as a Suel. 








Here You See Nature in, ‘ 
Breath Taking Majesty” 


WARFING even the giants 

D around it, stands silver- 
crowned Mount Robson. From 
high in the clouds its rugged 
slopes drop to the forested val- 
leys which lie at its feet. 
Yet this gem is but one of many 
seen on this favored route to 
the Pacific Coast that crosses 
the Rockies at the easiest gradi- 
ent and lowest altitude of all 
trans-continental lines—a route 
that runs the whole gamut of Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 3rd to 
scenic grandeur with glaciers, Sept. 10th, 


[CANADIAN NATIGNAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


rivers, gorges, canyons and other 
master works of Nature in pro- 
fusion. 

En route, stop off at Jasper Na- 
tional Park, 5300 square miles of 
mountain beauty out-rivaling 
the Alps. Jasper Park Lodge ex- 
tends its hospitality, luxurious 
yet pleasingly informal. Accom- 
modation for 500 guests. Rates, 
$7.50 a day up. American Plan, 
Open May 21st to Sept. 30th, 





Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
~*ortland, Ore. 


333 Woke. &. OFFICES 


u ffalo 
11 So. Division St. Kansas City Pacific Building 
Chicago 706 Grand Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 
108 W. Adams St. Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati 607 So. Grand Ave. 314 No. Broadway 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis 4” ee ae = 


49 E. 4th Street 518 Second Ave. So. 83 East Fifth Street 


Cleveland New York San Francisco 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 505 Fifth Ave. 6389 — St. 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
1259 Griswold St. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Julut Pittsburgh Washington,D.C. 


430 W. Superior St. 505 Park Building 15th & I Sts., N.W. 
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“Tuer can’t be- 
lieve I make them 
myself because 
they are as smart 
as the ready- 
mades you see in 
the best 


shops. My 

little boy is 

J so proud of 
4 his new suits 
that he says 

he has ‘the best 

mudder in the 

world.’ I’ve 

made $70 sewing 

for others in the 


last few weeks.’’ 
No matter 


where you live, you, too, 
can learn right at home 
in spare time to plan and 


make stylish, becoming clothes 
/] and hats at great savings, or 

earn $20 to $10 a week at home. 
a FRE — the coupon for the free 
yoklet, “Making Beautiful 
Clothea.”” It tells how he "Weenan’s Institute can help 
you, too, to have more and prettier clothes and earn 
money besides. 


rwTyrryryYyTYrYreYYrererrrrertrertrtrtT??* 








{| WomAN’s INSTITUTE. Dept. 32-C. Scranton, Pa. |p 
rit hout cost or obligation, lease send me a 
‘ copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me : 
qj how 1 pap tes leern the orient which I hove marked— |P 
+ ressmak in iste linery > 
< Professional Dresemahing Cooking > 
4 . 
| Name.. , 7 
- (Please state whether Mra. or Miss) > 
4 Actaress 4 
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**Arlington Operated”’ 


HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets, 
New York City 


6 minutes to Theaters and Shopping Districts. 
12 minutes from Penn, and Grand Central 
Stations, 


1,260 ROOMS (All Outside) 


New York's most complete hotel. Everything 
for comfort and convenience of our guests. 


TWO RESTAURANTS 
Open from 6:30 A, M, until midnight. 
Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orchestras, Ladies’ 
Turkish Bath, Beauty Parlor, Drug Store, Bar- 
ber Shop, Stock Broker's Office, All in the 
Ansonia Hotel. 
TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Reomsand Bath - - 00 per day 
Fan Bago wd Rooms, Twin Beds, Bath « .00 per day 


(2 )« A) da 
aod Bat 2 pemem) 8 en 


A restful mers away from all noise and “‘dirt’’ 

af the “Roaring Forties." No coal amoke; our 

steam plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest Hotel 
jew York in Summer 


THE ANSONIA 


In conjunction with the Hotels Marseilles, 
Anderson, Rich d and C litan 


“Arlington Operated’’ 


m 

















erent 


“Yne choice of discrim 
inating Philadelphians 
and particular uovelerr. 


Jamous for itr 
courteous service and 
homelike environment. 


Cantrally Located 
BROAD at WALNUT 
JM. Rosinson, Manager 
AlMfilated Hotels 


WALDORS -ASTORIA NEW WILLARD 
New Yorh Washington oc 








‘amous teacher, shows 
to make and sell her® “APPROVED” 
Homeo-Made Candies. Equipment, work 
sheets, boxes, adv. cards, full selling 
oy RS 
Write taday for free “work sheet’ on FUDO 
ems Blennatce, Gants S8th St., Chicago 
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Just for Fun 








Tourtst—Shall I take this road to 
Bingville? Native—’Tain’t necessary. 
| They already got one road there. 

Host (as son plays saxophone)— 
Are you fond of music? PoLITteE GUEST 
—QOh, yes indeed! But pray don’t stop 
|him on my account. 

RaLpH—We had not been hunting 
long when my rifle cracked and there 
lay a big bear dead at my feet. JOHN 
'—Had it been dead long? 


Jupce—What’s this 





man charged 


with, officer? Cop—Careless walkin’, 
yer honor. He bumped into a truck 
and bent both fenders and _ the 
radiator. 

“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. Ball, “I 


want you to be good while I’m out.” 
“I'll be good for a nickel,” answered 
Tommy. “Now, Tommy,” replied his 
mother, “you can never be a real son of 
mine unless you are good for nothing.” 


Mrs. NooricHhe—I wonder how the 
people in France can understand each 
other. FRIEND—Why, quite easily. 
Mrs. NooricHe—That’s funny. Both 
my girls speak French, and neither one 
knows what the other’s talking about. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELER (to proprie- 
tor he found playing checkers with 
friend in back of store) —Do you know 
there are two customers in the store? 
MERCHANT (who keeps right on play- 
ing, replies in whisper)—That’s all 
right. Keep quiet and they’ll go away. 

Two Irishwomen were discussing a 
railroad accident. One asked the other 





| She 


| 





if any were killed in the terrible crash. 
replied, “Shure,  twinty-sivin 
Oitalians and wan Irishman,” where- 
upon Mrs. Dooley, with a long sigh, 
came back with, “Oh, the pore feller!” 


A boy announced at the dinner table 
that his room at school was to have a 
clean-up contest, says The Public 
Health Nurse. “A clean-up contest?” 
exclaimed his father. “And yet you 
come to the table with those dirty 
hands?” “Oh, but the contest doesn’t 
start until next week!” 


Tommy, who had no great love for 
soap and water, was observed by his 
mother washing the forefinger of his 
right hand. “What’s the idea of wash- 
ing only one finger?” she inquired. 
“The boy next door has asked me to 
come over and feel his baby sister’s 
new tooth,” explained Tommy. 


A band in a small Minnesota town 
had just finished a vigorous but not 
any too harmonious selection. As they 
sank perspiring to their seats after 
bowing for the applause, the trombon- 
ist asked hoarsely: “What’s the next 
one?” “*The Maiden’s Prayer,’” an- 
swered the leader, consulting his pro- 
gram. “Good heavens!” ejaculated 
the trombonist. “I just got through 
playing that!” 

The fact that his supposedly adored 
big brother was returning home from 
college that day had been carefully con- 
cealed from ten-year-old Tommy until 
he came back from school. “Tommy,” 
said his mother, after her younger son 
had gone upstairs to wash his face and 
the elder had been concealed in the 
pantry, “I have a big surprise for you.” 
“I know what it is,” replied Tommy 
unconcernedly. “Brother’s back.” 
“Why, how did you guess that?” 
- "Cause my bank won’t rattle any 
more.’ 


Private Washington Lee Johnson 
had just come up with the replace- 
ments and went on sentry-go the first 
night in the new camp. In the wee, 
sma’ hours along blew the lieutenant- 
colonel. “Halt! Who all dar?” bel- 
lowed Private Johnson. “Officer of the 
post.” There was a long and painful 
silence while the sentry racked his 
brain for the proper thing to say. 
Then the officer snarled: “Well, why 
don’t you say something? Are you 
going to leave me standing here like 
this all night?” “Nossuh,” answered 
Private Johnson in relief as a flash of 





inspiration came. “No indeedy, suh. 
At ease! 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 


Scythia and Laconia 


now in Cabin Service 
at rates from $152.50 


Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 
20,000 tons each .. . commandeered from the 
first class service to meet a clamorous demand for 
- « hot 
and cold water in every room . . . de luxe suites and 
private baths . .. the year’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to travellers who consider both comfort and 
economy. The Scythia and Laconia will maintain 
a regular cabin service to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


exclusive accommodation at low rates . 


The 1928 Caronia and 
Carmania remodelled 
from stem to stern 


Beds where berths used to be . . . hot and cold run- 
ning water in every room ...a Winter Garden and 
erack gymnasium . . . two glass-enclosed promenade 
decks ... the same charm. . . the same ship- 
shapeness .. . all the old-fashioned touches elimi- 
nated... The Caronia and Carmania will run to 
Plymouth, Havre and London. 


The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s 
travel solution. Cabin rates now $152.50... 
Tourist Third Cabin $107.50 with specially reduced 
round trip rates. 


For full information apply to your 
nearest steamship agent or to the 


CUNARD 
LINE 


EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 





1928 
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Hard-To-Get Material 
Placed At Your Command 


Sparkle and Life Put Into Recitations 


Hours of Searching and Arranging Saved 


ARK TWAIN once said: “People have been 
talking about the weather for a long time, but 
so far no one has ever done anything about it.” 

But he reckoned without considering The World 
Book. In 10 minutes it will give you material for 
one of the most interesting recitations on the uni- 
versal subject, weather, to which your class ever 
listened. And this is only one of thousands of sub- 
jects on which The World Book helps you, saves 
your time. It offers a short cut to finished class work. 

Here is an encyclopedia that is warm, human, 
teadable. It tells what Ethan Allen said at Ticon- 
detoga—explains the working of an electric motor 
so that a child can grasp it. 

“We will present the knowledge of the world in 
teadable language,” said Prof. M. V. O’Shea when 
The World Book was prepared. “We will put life 
into knowledge, and give it human interest. We will 
organize it alphabetically so that any subject can be 
tefetred to instantly. We will supplement the text 
with pictures, maps, graphs, charts and outlines that 
will aid in making everything clear and easily un- 


derstood.” Every subject taught in grade and high 
schools is covered. 


Live Project Material 


You will find all kinds of project matter in The World 
Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are orgary 
ized, grouped and related. They apply directly to 
the subject of study. Only an educator who knows 
the teacher’s problems could have edited this book. 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin is the 
Editor in Chief who has made The World Book 
the preferred reference set today in tens of thousands 
of American schools. 

Free pages, sent on request, can show you how 


valuable The World Book will be in saving time, 


and making topics interesting. Terms for payment 


are as low as 20c a day. Tear out and send the cou- 


pon below for specimen pages and booklet, “Making 


School Days Count.” Or enclose 25c and receive 
a 68-page booklet on projects and problems, ready 
for use in the schoolroom. Sign and send the 
coupon at once—before you turn this page. 


Dm 
> is 


WEATHER 
PROJECT: How one can tell what 


kind of weather we shall have 
tomorrow. 
1. Problem: What Is Weather and Cli- 


mate? 





1. Temperature. 
2. Moisture. 
3. Atmospheric movements. 


. Problem: What Determines How Warm 
It Is To Be Tomorrow? 


. Directness of sun’s rays. 

. Altitude. p. 1431. 

. Distance from sea. p. 1431. 

. Ocean currents. pp. 1431, 4333. 
. Winds. pp. 1431, 6310. 

. Moisture. pp. 1431, 2870. 

- Mountains. p. 1431. 

. Soil and vegetation, p. 1431. 


- Movement of air to low places. 
p. 6309. 
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Ill. Problem: What Determines Whether 
It Will Rain Tomorrow? 

1. Amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. 

2. Moisture forms and their causes. 


IV. Problem: What Laws of Nature 
Govern Winds? 
1. Why air moves. 
. Kinds of winds, 
3. Which kinds occur in the locality 
and why. 


me 


V. Problem: What Instruments Are Used 
in Forecasting Weather? 


1. Thermometer. pp. 5754, 5786. 
2. Barometer. pp. 597, 6230. 

3. Hygrometer. p. 2892. 

4. Rain gauge. p. 4923. 

5. Anemometer. p. 6310. 

6. Telegraph. p. 6230. 


VIL. Problem: How Does Mr. Weather 

Man Work? 

1. History of the Weather Bureau. 
p. 6229. 

2. Maps. pp. 6230, 6231. 

3. Forecasts. pp. 6232,_5563. 

4. Signals. p. 6230. 

5. Value of weather forecasts. pp. 6231, 
6232. 





/ F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 93, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


O Here is 25c (wrapped coin) for which please mai! 


your 68-page book!ect on “Projects and Problems” 
for teachers using the project method. 


] Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, 


and copies of your booklets, ““Making School Days 
Count” and “The Verdict of Educators.” 






THE WORLD BOOK 


&n Volumes—Alphabetically Arranged Knowledge Through Story and Picture 
1928 Published by W. F. Quarrie & Company—154 East Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 
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There’s a reason 


for LEADERSHIP 


More Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedias are 
being purchased than any others. And be- 
hind that fact stand definite reasons. Comp- 
ton’s blazed the trail to easily accessible, 
narrative style, intensely human informa- 
tion on all subjects. Compton’s employed 
simplicity, illustration and pulsing narration 
to hold the child while he naturally assimi- 
lated what erstwhile was dry fact. Pictures 
in lavish profusion were used that the eye 
might telegraph information to the brain. 
Leading educators collaborated and gave the 
world an encyclopedia that has become the 
accepted educational standard. Yesterday... 
Compton’s made its initial contribution to 
the educational world. Today...in last-min- 
ute recording of modern events, Compton’s 
keeps pace with twentieth century progress. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The work required of the modern teacher demands material on every 
subject that can be found only in the modern comprehensive, alpha- 
betically arranged encyclopedia. Compton’s service ideally meets this 
need. It furnishes everything you require as professional equipment 
outside of text books. Here at*your finger tips is up-to-the-minute, 
interest-compelling, stimulating illustrated material to cover each 
subject as the best teacher, at her best, would present it. Time and 
effort saving for you—it builds class-room progress, in- 
creases your efficiency and widens your oppor- 
tunities. Follow the thousands who use 
this new-day teacher help 
to keep step with 
progress. 
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COMPTON 
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Has wedeeul 


There’s an obl igation 


in LEADERSHIP 


Mark well the spot-light prominence of 
Compton’s. For its leadership imposes a 
definite obligation. Compton’s success has 
focused upon it the eyes of all the educa- 
tional world. Where others are used only 
casually, Compton’s is scrutinized with care. 
Thus, to hold the confidence it has won... 
Compton’s must offer everything that mod- 
ern class-room teachers or school libraries 
can require. To this end, a corps of edu- 
cators, men and women of note, maintain 
the Compton first-rank standards, keep its 
pages up-to-date, revise, re-edit, re-supply as 
science, history, humanity changes. Hand 
in hand with progress, up-to-the-minute in 
its facts, Compton’s gives more... will give 
more...must give more... for that is the 
obligation that comes with leadership. 
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OMPTONS 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


4 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Produced and sold by F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














